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* OIN’ to shoot in there. Got about 
twenty or thirty holes we’ve got to 
fire.’ It wasa tall, gaunt Yankee 
overseer ina mountain marble quarry, and I 
was asking what the unusual look of things 
meant. I had hung around this and other 
quarries for days at a time, and this day was 
different. The noisy clank of cutters and 
drills was stilled, and a number of machines 
had been loaded on cars where the skewy 
track came elbowing out of the quarry pit, 
giving somewhat the look of a May moving. 

“You ain’t goin’ to touch ’em all, air ye, 
Ed?” queried the Blacksmith, who, like all 
native Yankee quarrymen, always calls the 
foreman familiarly by his first name, ab- 
breviated. ‘‘ Got eighteen filled, and I can 
touch nine. If the other feller’s as good as 
I be, we'll git ’em.” 

‘* Guess the fust ‘Il come pretty near bein’ 
warm before you gitround,” said the Black- 
smith with a grin. 

“Ed” looked at him dryly. “Once I 
touched twenty-two and a ‘cotton’ alone.” 
A grim twinkle came into a corner of his 
near eye, and he spit with precision at a 
chunk of marble. ‘“‘The fust one was 
pretty nigh burnt when I touched the last, 
and I wa’n’t a hell of a waysout of the quarry 
when they begun to pop.” And he stalked 
away around a pile of refuse marble— 
“refuge,” Sim Jenkins called it—to another 
part of the quarry. 

So I learned that they were about to 
blast away a layer of stone that covered a 
lower pocket of marble in a part of the pit 
hidden by the buttressed entrance. Before 
I got in sight of the men who were tamping 
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in the charges there came a sudden sharp 
explosion, followed by somewhat involved 
diaconal oaths that belong to Vermonters, 
and back around the turn came the over- 
seer, running with ashy face, followed by 
other men, fearful of a premature explosion. 
Luckily no harm was done, though it had 
been a close call for young Abe Slocum, 
lately graduated from water-boy to helper. 
The scare made ‘‘ Ed” reminiscent. 

‘No, nobody ever got hurt blastin’ in my 
time. Once when we was gettin’ out a slice 
up there jest below where you see that 
derrick ”’—and he pointed to where a flying 
buttress of marble seemed to bolster up the 
mountain at one side of the entrance, a 
striking piece of natural architecture left by 
the accident of cutting away the marble 
each side—‘ you know we had a way of 
strippin’ back the cotton an inch or so, an’ 
then shakin’ out the black paowder. We 
had about a dozen holes to bust up there, 
and jest as I had touched two or three, I 
heard akind of a ‘siss’ behind me, an’ I sez, 
‘Gosh, boys, she’s in the paowder!’ We 
had to git up about ten or a dozen feet of 
ladder to git out of that hole, and we didn’t 
stop long. We’d jest got over the edge 
when the place was pretty well filled with 
pieces of rock. You can bet I give that 
feller a combin’ thet stripped that cotton. 
He said they was just goin’ down in to find 
us. They'd heared the blow and didn’t 
see usin the smoke. I told him he’d better 
git his mind on strippin’ his cotton ruther’n 
goin’ down in holes pickin’ up pieces of 
humans. Then we went back and fired 
the other nine.” 
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Here again our gray 1s harnessed to a sweep 


In a short time everything was ready. 
The men were gathered in groups well out 
of danger, a great shoulder of the mountain 
protruding itself between usand the charges. 
The foreman and his helper, Bill Crandall, 
had gone in with red-hot irons that the 
blacksmith had been keeping ready, and 
had come out again on a run, he having 
touched his nine and one more; for Bill had 
made but eight. It was a bit thrilling, the 
explosions following each other irregularly, 
tearing, wrenching, rending the ledges, fill 
ing the pit with booming, echoing thunder 
and flying rock, some pieces going sky-high 
and landing far up the mountain in the 
woods. Dense clouds of smoke and dust 
followed, against which were silhouetted the 
foreman’s lank figure as he stood with his 
stocky helper, keeping count, well in ad- 
vance of themen. As he counted he noted 
by “That was a good poke” or ‘Somethin’ 
lifted then” the blasts that were doing 
what was wanted. ‘Yes, I kin tell pretty 
much whether they’re liftin’ the rock right 
or jest shootin’ off for show. And I caount 
’cause it’s jest as well to know if all the 
holes has blowed,’ he continued. ‘‘I 
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Page 517 
wouldn’t want to set down where one was 
hangin’ fire, and it’s pretty hard to tell, 
when two or three go off together, jest how 
many they be.” 

“No, “taint dynamite. We use black 
paowder: it breaks the rock up better. 
Dynamite is so sort of sudden: it’s apt to 
crumble everything up into dust in a little 
hole, and then it’s so powerful it strains the 
hull maountain. It might run a crack 
right through a good vein of marble, and 
besides in this quarry we have to look out 
for the roof of our tunnel.” 

This quarry of which ** Ed” Hooker was 
the overseer is perched high up on the side 
of a steep mountain, and reached by a 
rough road that zigzags its way laboriously 
through side-hill pastures and sugar-maple 
woods, past a dingy line of quarrymen’s 
houses, adhering with apparent uncertainty 
to the steep slope, their front-yard flower- 
gardens nearly bumping the eaves, and the 
pig-pens and chicken-yards almost hanging 
from the cellar walls; then the road curves 
itself up to where the quarry rears its white 
cliffs. The open cut is a pit only in part. 
The marble mountain has been sliced down 























The Marble 


until, in the rear, the white walls have be- 
come precipices from which drop thread 
like cables from tall derricks, whose power 
is steam, or the steady circling of a big 
gray horse, seeming as unconcerned as a 
goat or a burro, as he pulls his sweep to the 
edge of the cliff. Through the pit from 
the entrance wanders a track, vastly un- 
certain as to its curves and wilful as to its 
abrupt changes of grade, carrying single- 
truck cars on which the blocks are loaded 
by the far-above derricks and run out to 
their big plunge down the mountain-side. 

Here again our gray is harnessed to a 
sweep, first to shift the blocks from the small 
car to the cable, and then to start that car 
forward to the verge of the incline, where its 
weight begins to tug at the cable drums with 
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their four great brakes, and the counter- 
balancing car that is bringing up its load of 
coal and other supplies. A full mile this 
incline plunges straight down tothe railroad 
in the valley. 

“You can ride if you want to,” said 
Hooker; ‘‘I won’t charge you no fare, and I 
won’t insure your life. If she should fetch 
loose she’ll go hell bent for ’lection. There 
won't nothin’ stop her this side of Jericho. 
She never broke but once, and that was 
after she’d been runnin’ seventeen year. 
It’s near seventeen more now, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if somethin’ was about 
due.” 

in striking contrast to the open cut are 
the tunnels, where the same veins of marble 
are reached by burrowing into the heart of 





Wide shadowy caves whose narrower entrances are deep-set eye-sockets in the face of the white cliff.—Page 518. 











518 
things in wide shadowy caves whose nar- 
rower entrances are deep-set eye-sockets in 
the face of the white cliff. Their wide 
vaulted roofs are supported by piers and 
walls of marble, left as the quarrymen drill 
theirwayin. Theyare hugeand handsome, 
but seem too infrequent for safety when one 
sees the enormous span of the cave roof and 
considers the weight of mountain overhead. 

‘‘There’s lots of places in this here tunnel 
where I wouldn’t work, not for tew dollars 
a day,” said the Blacksmith; and he pointed 
significantly to some large slabs forming a 
part of the tunnel floor and to the reversed 
imprint of their shapes overhead. ‘Bill 
Jenkins was considerable flatted out a 
couple of years ago when a ton or tew fell 
on him—right over there where that broken 
cog lays. We was comin’ out together, I 
was just a leetle ahead, ’n’ he was talkin’ 
’baout the loose scale, an’ he chucked his 
drill upatit. ’Twas jest enough to start it, 
an’ gosh-fer-a-mighty, but if I wa’n’t close 
It fanned my hair and ears, an’ de’yer know 
his heart cameaout jest like a piece of note- 
paper. Well, I went off and didn’t come 
to till after they’d got him out. After that 
they fixed things up some. They knocked 
off all the loose scale and was pretty keerful 
for a while; but that don’t last long no- 
wheres.” By which I saw that the Black- 
smith was something of a philosopher. 

On rainy and lowery days the work is try- 
ing in the tunnels. The steam and smoke 
thicken and hang heavy, so that the men 
can with difficulty see each other at arm’s 
reach. It seems uncanny to stand by the 
half hour within ten feet of a gang of men, 
your ear assailed by clatter and din of 
cutters and drills, the hissing of steam, the 
scraping of shovel and clang of iron bars on 
stone—hearing the voices of busy contented 
men, or their united grunts as they heave 
together, prying at some stubborn stone, 
but seeing nothing. Look toward the en- 
trance, and the fog lessens a bit; shadowy 
forms come suddenly out of the gloom 
walking on fog; a silhoutte of horses, 
both exactly the same fog color, though 
one is black and one white in the open. 
The top of a crane with no base shapes 
itself out of the smudge, swings a block 
of fog-colored marble toward some fog- 
colored men, who guide it to a fog-colored 
car, on which the foggy horses drag it out 
into daylight. 
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With a shift of weather the sun gets the 
better of the clouds outside, and almost at 
once the thick smoke and steam are gone. 
Everything becomes strong, definite, and 
bold. Powerful lines of natural rock cleav- 
agerun riot overhead. Ina shadowy corner 
a torch that was helpless against the fog 
glows on the men who are mending or ad- 
justing some tool with its aid, and a block 
of marble that the derrick has lifted from its 
long sleep of thousands of years comes 
pearly white from its bed. Close by, out- 
side, is the big dump, its side tumbling 
down the mountain like rip-rapping on a 
great river-bank, its top a fine wide level 
which grows larger with each season’s 
added waste. Here in the summer, over- 
looking a splendid sweep of the valley that 
divides the Green Mountains from the 
Taconic Range, the men from the tunnels, 
where not even active work prevents the 
damp chill from penetrating to the bones 
come to sun themselves while they eat their 
dinner. They are not unconscious of the 
beauty of the place—‘‘ Sightly ” they call it 
‘Ain't it slick and neat?” said the Black- 
smith. 

Nearly all of the men at this quarry are 
Yankees, men whose skill and intelligence 
are varied and who do not need overmuch 
bossing; who can, and often do, turn from 
quarrying to farming or house-building or 
plumbing or running a river-boat on the 
Hudson, or even managing a hotel forthe un- 
wary summer boarder. Among the young 
and husky quarrymen old Nathan Weeks 
looked misplaced. Hisclose-cropped chin- 
whisker was white, his shoulders narrow, 
and his movements slow. It seemed that a 
restful sunny front porch would bea more 
fitting place for him than a quarry-pit. 

“He does move tarnation slow,” said the 
Blacksmith, ‘‘but he’s the best man in the 
quarry yet. He don’t need no talkin’ to 
nuther. He’s alwuz thar an’ knows what 
he’s up to, and he can do more’n the best 
man next, whatever it is. There ain’t a 
man in the caounty can chop as many trees 
in a day as he can, and every stump he 
leaves is as slick and smooth as if he’d 
planed it. It don’t make no difference 
how fast the rest on ’em start, he’s alwuz 
the fust to the top of the maountain, and he 
never stops to breathe himself before he 
puts his axe in. I remember seein’ him 
once pullin’ a big stone for the underpin- 
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nin’ of hisbarn. He’d yoked up a big pair, 
weighin’ a ton apiece, to the stone, with 
‘haout fifty foot of chain, and the oxen 
daown in a mess of brush in a gully, and 
he’d swing his gad and throw them oxen 
inter the yoke and stop ’em when she'd slid 
jest an inch and a quarter. Another 
quarter would ’a’ ripped the whole inside 
stuffin’ out of everything. By gum, you 
couldn’t put a leaf between the stone and 
the sill he’d drawed to! And he’s jest as 
good anywhere in the quarry. He looks 
sort of peaked and old, but he’s awful 
tough. Did you ever go to one of his meet- 
in’s? You’d oughter have. His father was 
an old Methody exhorter, an’ he kinder 
inherited it. He used to have meetin’s in 
the school-house over in 
Spanktown Holler, reg’- 
lar. But it got so’t folks 
would go to laff jest hear- 
in’ him pray and he give it 
up. Gosh, but Silas Way 
ketched it once! The old 
man got up and he sez: 
‘They’s some folks thet 
don’t know any more 
abaout missions than 
Brother Silas over thar.’ 
Then Silas he quit goin’.” 

The Blacksmith threw 
down the last of the bunch 
of drills he had beensharp- 
ening, settled down ona 
bench near the door, 
filled his pipe, and went on. ‘‘’Way up in 
the end of the Holler, near where them 
big pot-holes is that you’ve heared about, 
Uncle Nate’s father used to have a quarry 
where he an’ Nate used to git out a few 
small blocks the best they could in winter. 
They didn’t have no sech tools as we have 
nowadays, but they’d manage to split ’em 
up and smooth ’em down with old pieces of 
grin’stone and sech like, and bimeby they’d 
git a bunch of pretty likely lookin’ head- 
stones. Sometimes the old man would set 
to work and fix up one or two off extra. 
He’d cut a bunch of leaves with the stems 
stickin’ right out so’t you could see ’em 
jest as plain—or a harp with strings to it. 
I tell you they was awful slick and neat. 
Then he’d load ’em up in his wagon and go 
peddlin’. Sometimes when folks was real 
healthy he’d git a good ways off, clear to 
Ohio, fore he’d get sold aout. 
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“Well, one day they found a new vein of 
marble in the quarry. You know they 
didn’t have no way of corein’ the way we do 
now, an’ ’twa’n’t easy to tell what was 
under you. Anyhow, he’d found enough 
make him think he was fixed. He 
wouldn’t have to git rich, he could jest sit 
down an’ be rich. So when he got home 
that night he sez to his wife, ‘Miss Weeks,’ 
sez he, ‘ver needn’t to wear caliker no 
more. Yer can wear bombazine fer every 
day naow.’ Well, the next mornin’ he 
went back to the quarry an’ he found that 
there’d been a ‘slide,’ and his quarry an’ 
his tools was under about twenty thousand 
tons of maountain.”’ 

The other old man of the quarry was 
““Be Num.” He was bent 
and grizzled, and his man- 
ner of working indicated 
that he was kept on the 
job more for what he had 
been than for any present 
efficiency. But there was 
aslight twist in the ends of 
hismoustache that did not 
belong to Vermont. ‘ Yes, 
he’s French,” said the 
Blacksmith; ‘‘a*Kanuck’. 
His real name is Alphonse 
Le Grande, but we all call 
him ‘Be Num’ for short. 
That’s French for good 
man!” 

Deeper inthe mountain, 
reached by an unlighted passage dubious to 
find one’s way through, or by a farther out- 
side opening, partly covered by indiscrimi- 
nate masses of rock that have from time to 
time tumbled from the overhanging cliff, is 
an older tunnel, long since unworked. An 
irregular squat column of singular charm 
of color and shape supports the entrance. 
The interior is richly tinted by time and 
smoke and water. A shadowy pool fills 
the back of the cave, reflecting dimly its 
strange forms and mysterious beauty, the 
dimness and the mystery deepening until 
all disappears in veiled shadow that has no 
boundaries. Figures look unreal like the 
figures on the low-lighted stage of a great 
opera. It seems like a dream-setting for 
some scene from Wagner. <A few notes 


to 
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of a Wagner motif from a_ child’s treble 
voice float in high half-echoing vibrations, 
until they join the mystic shadow. 
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bass voice in an answering theme seems to open valley, shining with dazzling white in 
come from and belong to the place. The the full glare of the sun, its great pits drop- 
figures move into the gloom and are still, ping into dizzying depths, cool, luminous, 
and, in the silence, comes a beautiful liquid and clean, where men, looking like flies in a 
note with its whispered echo as unseen sugar-bucket, slop around in snow-white 
water drips, drips, into the pool whose sur- mud. Far down, black machines, puffing 
face shows no sign. inky smoke from their rust-red stacks, clank 
heavily to and fro, chiselling deep grooves. 
A line of men formed a long pulsating Higher up, small battalions of cutters, 
diagonal across the composition as they spurting their criss-crossing jets of white 
heaved rythmically at the end of a rope steam, move across tables of rock to the 
stretching over the yawning pit. The first very verge of the lower pits, but never going 
man’s foot was braced against the lower over. One always expects them to, seeing 
right-hand corner of my sketch-book,and often no stops at the end of their project 
the last man’s straining shoulder smudged ing tracks. 
against the base of a derrick at the upper Steam is everywhere, twisting its hot way 
left; behind them the open quarry on the through endless many-elbowed pipes that 
edge of which they were working. That creep along ledges, drop into pits, climb 
was the way it looked as an arrangement. dizzy walls, and wander about the quarry 
They were replacing a steel guy-rope that in drunken zigzags. It spurts itself out of 
the night before had whipped itself loose every loose joint or leaky valve, watching 
under the strain of a too heavy load, and its chances to puff at some unsuspecting 
savagely lashed the marble within a foot of bystander with a smother of dirty warm 
Cy Cole, the gang foreman, who was now water, and then suddenly with explosive 
bossing the repair of it, and who was at the coughs it slams the drills into their grooves. 
moment hanging by a derrick hook half- It sputters in spasmodic gasps where the 
way down the side of the sheer wall, rigging three-legged drills are worrying their way 
a block and tackle. with bull-dog tenacity into the sides of the 
It was at one of the quarries that liein the unsplit blocks, and urges the big pumps 
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with wheezy groan to keep down the incom- 
ing water in the lowest levels. It puffs 
itself out in cloudlets that jump and climb, 
chased by blue shadows up the cream 
white dazzle of sunlit marble walls. It 
plays little picture games, smothering a 
figure from view, but leaving his shadow 
silhouetted beyond. It gathers, on days of 
heavy cloud and misty rain, from all the 
machines in a dramatic sweep of white 
against the angry gray-blue sky and moun- 
tain. Itscreamsoutof shrill signal whistles; 
it roars its way out of safety-valves; it hauls 
endless steel cables on a dozen derricks and 
coils them snugly around the big drums in 
the engine-houses; it 
does a hundred busy 
things in a hundred 
busy ways, now with 
saucy impudence, 
now with vigorous, 
forceful emphasis, 
now with mighty re- 
sistless power. 
Around the pit, 
stayed by a clums\ 
lace-work of guy 
ropes, are perched the 
huge derricks, rearing 
their powerful arms 
against the big blue 
and white and green 
of sky and cloud and 


mountain. Its boun “Be Num.” 


daries are piled walls 

of alabaster, sliced through by railroad 
tracks, on which snorting locomotives push 
empty cars up heavy grades for loading, or 
carefully take them down again with their 
shining burden. 

Such a quarry is in striking contrast to 
“Ed” Hooker’s. It seems more modern, 
though perhaps it is not. It may be the 
sensations one gets from creeping in near 
the heart of a mother mountain, where 
might be whispered secrets treasured 
through the ages, giving an element of un- 
reality that disappears here where all is in 
open day. Differences in ways of working 
may bedueonly todifferences of conditions; 
some ways of working will not do where 
land slopes at an apparent angle of forty- 
five degrees. One sees modern harvesting- 
machines—the kind invented in the big flat 
West—used in the valley farms, but they 
will not work on ‘Uncle Nate’s”’ side-hill 
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meadows, where to ride an ordinary mow- 
ing-machine is dare-devil boys’ work. At 
any rate, it seems more modern. No 
horses toil around dragging heavy sweeps; 
no oxen heave their mighty backs straining 
to start heavy blocks, though even they are 
still to be seen in some quarries. There 
are no mysteries of mountain caves. Pict- 
ures there are, as are always to be found 
when sturdy men are doing their days’ 
work, 

Here the men are of all sorts—Yankees, 
French, Italian, Irish, Poles—some having 
their homes in the near-by farms and vil- 
lages, where they and their fathers have 
farmed and quarried 
and lived the lives of 
good citizens for gen- 
erations; others living 
in bunches in bare, 
raw, two-roomed 
boarding-houses, 
where all the sleeping 
is done in one room, 
and the cooking and 
eating in the other. 
They all seem to 
work together in har- 
mony. Indeed, they 
display wonderful 
unanimity in drop- 
ping sledge or lever, 
shovel or chain, to 
start up the long lad- 
ders, like ants in un- 
broken line, when the noon whistle blows. 

“Folks always say that these fellows doa 
lot of loafing,” said the foreman, ‘‘and some 
of ’em do seem to stand round a good deal; 
but quarrying is hard work, and they all 
earn their day’s pay fore night comes.” 

Much of the work is heavy and tiring, 
but by ten minutes after twelve dinner-pails 
are out of sight and a lively game of base 
ball is in progress, played with all the zest 
of school-boys relieved from several hours 
over books and whose blood needs stirring. 

Back to their work they go at one, and it 
is a merry crew, full of jibes and horse-play, 
with now and then a dry Yankee joke 
slipped in where it will do the most good. 
There seems always time for a friendly 
interchange of snowballs, made of marble 
dust and water, that move with a degree of 
emphasis that makes clever dodging pru- 
dent. Back to the cutters that begin work- 
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524 The Marble 
ing their way to and fro, channelling their 
vertical grooves to the appointed depth. 
Back to the drills that bore their horizontal 
holes ready for the splitting. And the split- 
ting of a hundred-and-twenty-ton block of 
marble is worth watching. 

The wedges, carefully greased, are insert- 
ed between their half-rounds in the drill 
holes, which fora horizontal split are neither 
close together nor very deep, as that is the 
natural plane of cleavage. ‘Two men with 
sledges go down the line, giving each wedge 
a blow, not too hard. It seems at first a 
play at working, so deliberately is it done, 
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A bit too much haste, and the marble 
may split ina sharp diagonal, and what was 
to have been part of a cornice on a Fifth 
Avenue palace is ruined and goes to the 
dump. At last the crack is complete; and 
now a six-foot Milanese and a swarthy, 
stocky Yankee—for so the types sometimes 
run—smash the wedges in and the crack 
widens. Now the foreman marks certain 
wedges to be driven home, freeing the rest. 
For a bit the quiet deliberation has disap- 
peared. With bulging eyes, out-thrust 
neck, open mouth, each gasping blow is 
given with all the power a man has, until 





Heaved rythmically at the 


with anunexplained wait between their turn 
and the pair following. After two or three 
rounds there is a longer wait while the fore- 
man and one or two others examine care- 
fully for a sign of a crack. Two more go 
down the line with steady swing, and in go 
the wedges a fraction of an inch farther. 
Now in places the crack begins to show, 
the rock has begun to lift. Then the fore- 
man himself takes the sledge, and with 
beautiful precision places his blows, know- 
ing just how much each wedge needs. For 
the crack must connect from hole to hole, 
through the entire twenty feet of the split. 
Carefully he examines the crack, and after 
a longer wait certain few wedges are chosen 
for an extra blow or two. 
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soon the long block is clear and ready to be 
again split into smaller blocks. For the 
vertical splitting the holes are drilled much 
closer and deeper, but the split being com- 
paratively short, it is soon done and a block 
is free. Now to get the derrick chain with 
its four-inch links around the block. A 
steel bar, weighing two, three, or even five 
hundred pounds, needing a whole gang of 
men to handle it, is thrust into the crack; a 
long plank is placed, one end onthe ground, 
the other end on the free end of the pry. 
Up on this climb the men ina slanting row, 
and, hugging each other around neck and 
shoulder, dandle up and down, thereby 
prying up the marble. Wooden blocks are 
thrust into the widening crack, and again 
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Two men with sledges 


and again the bar is raised, reset,and forced 
down by the tetering crew, until a four-inch 
iron ball can be rolled under the centre cf 
the block. On this the marble mass can 
roll a bit to the side as the men mount the 
lever, and at last there is room for the big 
chain to be carried around the end of the 
block. The steam derrick does the rest, 
and soon the chain is adjusted around the 
centre. Every loose scale is knocked off 
and thrown down, for it is not pleasant to 
have loose bits drop off at the wrong 
moment. 

‘*Where’s she going?” asks the signal 
man. ‘Right on to the car; you can’t 
better it,” is the foreman’s answer, and he 
looks with pride at the big cube. But as 
the chain tightens, he halts it, and signs to 
a group of men with busy cutters on a rock 
table across the quarry. They shut off 
steam, and stop their machines’ noisy row 
to hear his word, ‘Stand from under.” 
The block weighs thirty tons, and is nearly 
up to the safety limit for this derrick. Up 
the block goes above the quarry, above the 
trees, above the line of mountain, and, 
shining white against the sky, begins to 


go down the line, 
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circle over the pit, where men peer up 
from safe corners, and over the rock table 
with its deserted machines. It clears the 
top of the high wall of refuse blocks bound- 
ing the side of the pit, and then, poising a 
moment, drops gently to a car behind, next 
the power-house. There it is loaded to 
start on its journey cityward, to be chiselled 
and shaped for the cornice, perhaps, of the 
New York City Library, or to look twenty- 
three stories down on busy Broadway from 
a sky-scraper. Its luck, however, may be 
to tumble off the flat car at a curve of the 
track, to the disgust of a farmer who objects 
to having a dozen or more hills of corn 
ruined, and objects more to the necessity 
of breaking up what is now only a useless 
boulder. 

We were talking together by the edge of 
one of the deep pits, the overseer and I 
(he was not called by his first name in this 
quarry; that doesn’t do from ‘‘Guineys” 
and ‘‘ Polaks’’), looking down to where a 
gang of laborers were adjusting a derrick 
chain around a big block, when he sudden- 
ly raised his hand in a simple but striking 
gesture that for the moment had no mean- 
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ing to me; but the hoisting-engine, out of 
sight behind a pile of blocks, stopped as if 
he had had hishand onthelever. The signal 
man was far on the other side of the quarry, 
looking down, the boy who repeated his 
signals to the engine-house was watching 
him, but somewhere an eve was on the over 
seer, and he had seen something unready 
that the men nearest had not discovered. 

This way in which, amid the everlasting 
clatter and din of the cutters and drills, 
where a shout would be lost, the ponderous 
derricks with their huge chains are con 
trolled, blocks are turned, raised, shifted, 
sixty feet or two inches, all by a slight 
motion or turn of the hand, is one of the 
most striking and impressive things in the 
quarries. 


The marble genius is a clean and whole 
some sort of spirit. He leaves no dis- 
figuring trail. Squalor, desolation and dev- 
astation, dirt and disease, discomfort and 
hardship, such as follow in the wake of 
many enterprises of men, are barred by him. 
His finger-prints are white, and everywhere 
you find them. He draws a white line 
down each side of a village green—marble 
walks for the villagers. He gives white un- 
derpinning to the houses and barns. White 
posts form exclamation points at the ends 
of fences. Cows chew their cuds behind 
stone walls of white marble. The Mill 
Brook comes tumbling into the village over 
a rich arrangement of natural marble steps; 
bridges crossit supported on piersof marble. 
Occasionally marble buildings are seen 
barns, workshops, and less often houses, 
mostly old timers. ‘The natural beauty of 
the stone does not always seem to satisfy. 
1 remember an old one-story marble house 
that is carefully whitewashed each year. 
But perhaps many of us try to paint the 
lily more often than we think. 

Clean and wholesome are the lives and 
work of themen. Iknowof nodisease that 
comes to the quarrymen from their work. 
I know no finer air to breathe than comes 
to them on these mountain slopes. Like 
Uncle Nate, they grow old and are ‘‘awful 
tough.”’”’ And I have never seen men more 
jolly and evidently happy at their work each 
day to the moment when the night whistle 
blows and they start for home on foot, or in 
shackly rigs behind good mares, or on 
wheels, up the valley road, ina mad, clattery 
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race to the post-office and their daily pa- 
per, the setting sun making dusty glories 
around their bent shouldersand their baggy, 
overalled, pedalling legs. 

The abandoned quarries are prodigal in 
pictures in the key of white, wonderfully 
varied. Near the base of ‘‘ Mother Mer- 
rick” isan impressive one. Sweeping walls 
and steps of marble, once white, but with 
rich stainings of timeand weather, surround 
wide-circling pools of water, lying tranquil 
and inviting, like the bath of some pre- 
historic king of giants. This in the fore- 
ground, Across the valley, shining white 
behind clumps of trees in the pastures, are 
the dumps of other quarries. High above 
on the opposite mountain glowing white 
and lavender blobs of color show the out- 
cropping of other veins, and over the tops of 
the mountains bits of cumuli push their 
nubby tops, repeating the varying notes of 
white in an aerial chord, 

Some lie small and overgrown in deep 
woods, far from sign of road, some in the 
open upland, where the only paths are made 
by cows tracing their devious ways through 
the ‘pesky prairie weed.” One is a dry, 
rambling excavation, gray and even black- 
ish in color, another a deep plunging pit, 
brilliant and luminous, filled with water of 
astill vibrant dark blue, rarely ruffled by the 
wind, reflecting the varicolored walls like a 
Claude Loraine glass, while in places the 
moss has massed itself in a fixed waterfall 
down the sheer side of the opalescent 
marble. 

Up the mountain, on the western face of 
Owl’s Head, are two shallow tunnel quarries 
whose supporting piers are large, severe, 
and formal, like something Egyptian. Time 
and weather seem here to have bleached 
and whitened, for nowhere is a stain or spot. 
Walls, roof, and floor are the whitest white, 
and the pools of colorless water reflect the 
white as white again. 

Still higher, onthe southern turn of Green 
Peak, are more quarries—the “ Blue Ledge,”’ 
*Deef Joe,” and ‘New Opening,” the 
highest of all. ‘‘ Deef Joe” is on the edge 
of aprecipice —a vast, quiet, open pit, witha 
majestic entrance where on a cautious ap 
proach one may be greeted by the shrill 
whistle of a scared woodchuck or the angry 
scream of a red-tailed hawk. On a dead 
tree by the entrance I one day saw an eagle 
perched, while clouds were floating below 
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us, screening the valley. It was here that a 
young mountain farmer—the very type, in 
thin-lipped, honest-eyed face and quiet, 
lithe movement, and even in the old long- 
barreled muzzle-loader he carried, of the 
famous Green Mountain boys of early 
days—told me a strange tale, a tale of a 
kind of peril not to be imagined among these 
rock-ribbed mountains. 

He was after trout one day last summer, 
‘way off upin onthe maountain,” and had 
fished down a stream a mile or so, when he 
came toa place where the brook skirted close 
to an old dump, the scattered blocks fring- 
ing one bank. He was moving quietly 
along over the blocks, with his eye on his 
line and on a deep pool, where the piled 
white stone made the water swifl and circle, 
when his foot slipped, and to catch his 
balance, he jumped free from the marble to 
a swampy looking place just behind—wet 
feet being better than a barked shin. When 
he landed he went deeper than he had ex- 
pected, and when he tried to get out he could 
get no foothold. For a few moments he 
struggled with no thought of danger, until 
he realized that he was thigh-deep and help- 
less. Then it became evident enough what 
had happened and where he was. The old 
quarry pit had been filled up by the over- 
flow of the brook, which for years had 
carried in leaves and sand and dirt, forming 
a soft, oozy substance, partly overgrown by 
grass and sedges—looking as harmless as 
any of the frequent swampy, springy spots 
that abound on these mountains, but as 
treacherous as any storied quicksand. He 
did not know how deep the hole under him 
might be; it did not seem to matter much. 
Six feet would settle things as effectually 
as sixty, and meanwhile he was going 
steadily deeper. No house nor man was 
within miles, perhaps no one within sound 
of gun had he had one. Besides time was 
getting short. 

He began to prod about him with the 
butt of his fishing-rod, which he still had in 
his hand, to see if anything solid were near. 
In a few moments he struck something hard, 
and pushing the mud and leaves away a 
bit, he found it was the end of an old plank, 
but far out of reach, and he more than 
waist-deep. He reversed his rod, managed 
to give his line a turn around the end of the 
plank, and then began gently, cautiously, to 
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pull. Would it budge? Would this soft, 
deadly ooze be soft enough to let the plank 
move? He was pulling every ounce he 
dared, and it yielded. It came an inch, and 
if the line held——! Anold nail ortheedge 
of the plank might cut it, and he was up to 
his armpits now. Slowly he gained on it. 
Gently he nursed it along. A bit freer it 
moved at last, when it came out of its mud 
bed, and finally it was within reach of his 
hand. But his shoulders were almost 
under, and the real battle was yet to come. 
For more than a half-hour hestruggled, and 
bit by bit he fought his way out of the slimy 
clutch of the smiling green hole. He said 
he did not remember the last of it clearly. 
He remembered tumbling on the firm earth, 
but he did not know how long he lay there 
unconscious. He judged by the sun it 
must havebeenanhour. Thenhecrawled to 
the brook, got intoletthe mud wash off,and 
after a half-hour in the sun to dry, started 
home. ‘No, I didn’t say nothin’ ’bout it 
to home; I didn’t want mother’n the girls to 
worry.” 

On a rock at the top of the clifflike 
entrance to ‘‘Deef Joe,” close under the 
dead birch-tree, where I like to think my 
eagle perches when I am away, I can look 
over a vast sweep of mountain region, 
clothed in wonderful varied verdure from 
the first tingeing of early spring, through 
the long weeks of green summer, and I re- 
flect how slight a scratching of this verdant 
coat brings us to the underlying white. 

Ed Hooker’s blacksmith started the 
thought one day when I asked him how far 
a vein of marble ran. ‘‘Clean acrost the 
valley,” he said. ‘‘ There ain’t no end toit. 
These maountains is all marble.” And so 
it seems. This dotting of white villages, 
the outcropping white ledges in pastures 
and woods, the splotches of white where 
man has uncovered the crystalline stone, the 
fields bounded often by marble stone walls, 
make one think that the green coating is 
only a veneer, that the real mountains are 
as if the glaciers that covered the region 
thousands of years ago had in some way 
stayed, warmed and enduring—a white 
fairyland, cloaked shyly from the undis- 
cerning by its shifting yearly coat, waiting 
for some poet to people it and give a new 
story to the children of the world, a story of 
the Marble Mountains. 
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By James 

BARTIN CARR’S dory-mate 
having just stepped on deck, 
the fo’c’s’le gang began to 
‘gaa Martin about him. 
In the run-off to the 
grounds, with every body try- 
to catch up on sleep, there had been 
but the gen 

s rather 


fast 





ing 


small time to get acquainted; 
eral opinion seemed to be that ’twa 
a delicate-looking lad. 

‘hat’s what,’? summed up an unques- 
able-looking fisherman who was 
trawls. ‘‘He don’t 


tionably 
overhauling a tub of 


look orp rugged enough to fa winter 
trawlin D’y’ think he do, yourself, Mar- 
tin?’ 


‘Twas put in all good-nature, as Martin 
himself well knew, but it was not in Martin 
to allow even moderate criticism of a friend 
without retort, and so his 


pass “T never 
knew before ’twas looks made a man” 
went flying back to the lee lockers. 


The man on the lockers smoothed out a 
ganging ere he came back with 

Martin, we all know ’tisn’t 
but leave it to yourself—don’t 


snarled 
‘Now, 
looks alone, 


now, 
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looks go a great ways toward your judg 
ment ofaman? Aforeever you know what 
a man is don’t the cut of his mouth or the 
set of his jaw and the way he looks out of 
his eves at you have a lot to do with how far 
vou’d trust him? Don’t it?” 

“Sure, it does,” replied Martin. ‘But 
d’y’ mean to say this lad hasn’t good eyes 
and mouth and jaw?” 

‘Now, Martin’’—and a broken, rusted 
hook was snipped off and replaced with a 
new shiny one—‘‘now, Martin, nobody 
knows better than you what J think—you 
thate’n read aman’smind most. Thelad’s 
got as fine a face in a way as ever I looked 
at. Man, ’tisa beautiful face. But that’s 
the bother of it—’tis beauty, not strength in 
it. And comin’ down to facts, you know, 
yourself, it’s no joke to be out in a dory with 
aman that can’t hold his end up. ’Tis 
thought of you we have, Martin. Did ever 
he — a trawl or try to row a loaded dory 
ag’in a full tide out here ? 

ie answer Martin continued calmly to 
blow his puffs of smoke toward the deck 
beams. 
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“That means he never did, and I’m 
afraid, Martin, when it comes to it, that 
maybe he won’t be able to.” 

‘Well, maybe he won’t,” echoed Martin 
placidly; “‘but whether he does or no ’tisn’t 
Martin Carr will be the first to tell him he’s 
fallin’ short.” 

“But where did you pick him up, any- 
way, Martin?” 

“T didn’t have to pick himup. His father 
was a dory-mate of mine—nigh thirty year 
ago—as far back as the old Aleutian ? 

“The same Aleutian that was lost with 
all hands afterward, Martin?” 

“The same. But this was some years 
before she was lost. This was when Jack 
Teevens, this boy’s father, was lost. And 
how? Tryin’tosaveme. Lord in heaven, 
what a man he was! And yet he had to go 
—and at his age!” 

‘He couldn’t ’ve been such a young fel- 
low, Martin?” 

“Tet me see. Nineteen year ago that 
was. Nineteen from forty-eight—twenty- 
nine year he’d be that time. We were the 
one age.” 

‘Lord, Martin, ’tain’t possible you’re 
forty-eight year old ?” 

“That’s what—forty-eight.”’ 

“Well, you don’t look it. 
a?” 

“Feel what? Forty-eight? Man alive, 
what’s forty-eight to a man that’s never 
seen a sick day in his life?” 

‘But you’ve taken great care o’ yourself, 
Martin.” 

“Well, maybe. A little regular smokin’ 
and a drink once in a while ashore, or may- 
be sitting up a night or two by way of being 
sociable after weeks on end of this work out 
here.” 

“Could you stand to a mark and jump 
your ten foot six inches, toe to heel, like I 
see you do one time, Martin ?”’ 

‘No, I couldn’t. My joints aren’t that 
But if I couldn’t go‘without sleep 
as long, or stay to my neck in the water as 
long, or go without grub even longer * 

“That youcould, Martin. ’Tisme ought 
to know that—me that was three days and 
three nights astray with you on Quero. An’ 
when it comes to buckin’ agen wind and 
tide with a dory loaded to the gunnels s 

‘“Hi—i—below there!” This from the 


deck. 
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With a sigh Martin set down his pipe and 
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prepared to get into cardigan jacket, boots, 
and oilskins. ‘‘I must say I hates to leave 
my little pipeful’”’—and to his youthful dory- 
mate, dropping down from deck—‘‘Isn’t it 
so with you, too, Eddie-boy ?” 

‘“*T could smoke all the time I’m awake, 
Martin.”’ 

“Like your father afore you, boy. You’re 
cert’nly like your father other ways, too, 
But you’re not tough like him. Sad kind 
of, too, like he was at times, ’s if he could 
see things ahead. O Lord, but I did love 
your father, boy! And you cert ’nly look like 
him. But, come along now. Your first 
trip at this work, and we must have things 
right.” 


Martin’s dory, the first over the side, was 
dropped up to windward. ‘To the skipper’s 
last word, ‘‘Set to the east’ard, Martin. It 
don’t look none too good, but I'll be back to 
you after I’ve run the string out,’”’ Martin 
waved a free arm and nodded a cheerful ac- 
quiescence. 

The vessel left them astern. Martin be- 
gan to heave the trawls and Eddie to row. 
There was a disquieting pitch and toss to 
the sea. Anybody but a trawler would 
have called it bad weather for a sixteen-foot 
dory to be out in. It was a much heavier 
sea than any Eddie had ever before tried to 
row a boat in, and he soon said so. 

“Yes,” answered Martin, ‘I s’pose it do 
seem hard at first—a banker’s dory in a 
chop—but after three or four days you 
won’t mind it. ”Tis the cross-tide that puts 
that little kick to it and slats her around so. 
And yet the safest small boat afloat isa dory 

-when it’s handled right. Here we are 
now, away out here in this little dory.”’ 

‘And just where are we, Martin?” 

‘Let me see now.”” Martin was a dex- 
trous trawler, who never had to slack his 
work because of any little conversational 
strain. He kept the air full of hooks and 
line even while he figured it all out. ‘‘We 
were forty-four fifty-six north and fifty-one 
ten west at noon, the-skipper said. We 
sailed for an hour after that—east half 
no’the. That ought to put us about a hun- 
dred and fifty mile from the nearest point 0’ 
land. Newf’undland that’llbe. But how’s 
the rowin’? A bit heavy, isn’t it? Tide 
and sea together’s a hard thing to buck out 
here, boy. You’d be surprised how they 
carry you out the way at times. That’s the 
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divil when the fog or the snow comes and 
you drift. Or maybe the vessel isn’t an- 
chored—flying sets maybe same as now— 
and away she goes. And now, Eddie-lad, 
try and see how you make out shootin’ a 
trawl, and let me tend to the rowin’. Care- 
ful now comin’ for’ard—you’re not in a 
bathin’-suit in Gloucester Harbor with 
smooth water and no more than a hundred 
yards’ swim if you capsize the boat. That’s 
it--keep ’em whirlin’. My, but you’re do- 
in’ fine—’tis born in people, the fishin’ ways. 
If you were only a bit more rugged now, 
there wouldn’t be your better on the whole 
Grand Banks. But this life’ll soon put the 
strength in you, Eddie-boy.”’ 

“Tf it don’t kill me first,’ laughed the 
young fellow. 

“Kill you? What talk is that? Kill 
you? Why, the way you’ll eat—not three, 
but four, and maybe five meals a day. And 
mug-ups? Every time you think of it, a 
mug-up—and when you forget always 
plenty to put you in mind of it by their ex- 
ample. And sleep——”’ 

“When there’s any time to sleep.”’ 

“Time? Wait till it comes too rough to 
go out in the dory.” 

“Too rough?” The boy looked over 
the gunnel and grimaced. 

“Oh, it comes plenty rough at times— 
have a care or one of those little seas’ll wet 
you through.” 

‘“*H-m—I’m wet through already.” 

“Oh, no, not real wet through. When 
you get real wet out here—but, never mind, 
wet or dry, we'll be alike anyway and com- 
pany for each other, however it goes. Your 
father now, he was great company in a dory. 
Tell stories! Andsing! What’s it he used 
to sing now on the old Aleutian when we 
were hardly more than boys together? Oh, 
but your father had the voice, boy! And 
to hear him roll out— 

“Let it come from the east 
Let it come from the west— 
That’s when it would be breezin’ up. Dory- 
mates were we, the -same as you and me be 
now/lad. Andhewasadory-mate. I had 





to fight almost to keep him from doin’ half 
my work as well as all his own, at times. I 
mind how he used to speak of you when 
we’d get a breath between haulin’ or maybe 
walkin’ the deck of a night-watch together. 
‘Martin, but if you could see how he’s grow- 
in’,’ he’d say. 


‘Every trip in he looks a 
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head taller. And the grip of him, Martin, 
when he winds his five little fingers around 
my one finger! And the beauty of him— 
the spit of his mother, Martin,’ he’d say. 
‘And if you could see him of a mornin’ 
climb up on the bed and grab the mustache 
of me and twist it. Only two year old, 
Martin, and talk—man, he c’n talk better 
than I can—the long words of him, Martin! 
And I do hope he’ll never have to go fish- 
in’!? He said that last many a time. 
‘I do hope he’ll never have to go fishin’ 
for a livin’! But if he do have to go, I’d 
lie easy in my grave—wherever my grave 
may be, Martin—if he was to have a dory- 
mate like you.’ And to think now we’re 
dory-mates—Jack Teevens’s boy and Jack 
Teevens’s old dory-mate. And he had to 
be lost, yourfather. Somethings are hard 
to take, believe in a Divine Providence 
much as we like. And then your mother 
had to die, too.” 

“Ves, Martin. And I often wondered if 
she were not glad to go. What did she 
have to live for? And I think of it, what 
have I got to live for? If it comes to that, 
what have you, Martin—no wife, no family 
—what have you to live for?” 

‘“‘What have I? Lad, it grieves me to 
hear you talk that way. What haven’t J 
to live for? I’ve hundreds of things to live 
and be thankful for. There’s my friends. 
There’s the little ones I’ve seen—not my 
own—my own were taken away, please God, 
and their mother—but my friends’ children 
that I’ve seen in the bornin’ almost and now 
growin’ up around me. And out here, 
never do I step aboard the vessel after a 
long day’s haulin’ and draggin’ that I’m 
not glad to see the fresh faces lookin’ at me 
over the rail—if it’s no more than the skip- 
per hangin’ to the wheel or the cook stand- 
in’ by the painter. And at home, boy! 
Never a time we breast Cape Sable goin’ 
home that I don’t begin to feel cheerful, no 
matter how hard and rough and maybe 
profitless a trip we’ve had. And when we 
raise Eastern Point! and goin’ into the har- 
bor of Gloucester! Lad, lad, but my eyes 
run water most to think of the people I’m 
soon to see—to talk and shake hands with, 
maybe sit up a night or two with before I go 
outagain. Lord, boy, if there warn’t a man 
or woman in the whole wide world to hail 
good-morning to you—if it was no more 
than to look at happy people’s faces when 
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you’re ashore—or out to sea again, if it’s no 
more than to look at the sky and the fine 
tumbling ocean! Even the sea in a blow, 
boy, is something to soothe a troubled 
man’s soul.” 

“To soothe? Lord, Martin, is it sooth- 
ing now? Look at it. How we’re staying 
gunnels up is more than I know.” 

“Gunnelsup? What,now? Why, Ed- 
die, when you’ve seen it as I’ve seen it! 
But ’tis growin’ a bit more rough—isn’t it ? 
Have a care for some of those seas. That 
oar in the becket astern, have an eye to that, 
and when you notice a bad sea coming, just 
vive the oar a little flirt—so—and put her 
head or stern to it, whichever’s handiest. 
It’ll save a capsizin’ some day maybe. And 
now ’tis time to begin hauling. The signal’s 
been to the peak some time now, but I like 
to give ’em a geod set myself. I c’n make 
up the time on the haulin’. But we’ll be- 
gin now, and do you coil, boy. Here we go, 
four tubs of line—a mile and a half of a 
trawl to haul. ’Tis the rare appetite it'll 
give us, and when bg 

“Tsn’t the vessel rather far away, Mar- 
tin?” 

‘‘Let me see. Where is she now? Oh, 
yes. She is a bit away, but it must be the 
lee dories have gone adrift. Let’s see who’s 
inthe lee dory. That’ll be—let me see now 
—Jethroand Eben. Eben’s a good man, 
but Jethro’s not much of a man in a dory— 
big enough, but not much use.”’ 

‘“‘And I guess he’s not the only useless 
man out here to-day.” 

“Hush, boy, hush. 
is that 2?” 

“Tt’strue. Don’t I know that I couldno 
more haul trawls in this sea than——— Why ? 
A mile and a half of trawl] to be hauled, and 
don’t I know that as your dory-mate I ought 
to haul half of it? And will 12 Could I, 
even if you’d allow me, Martin? Oh, yes 
—about as well as I could winch in the ves- 
sel’s anchor alone. Don’t I know what it 
means—a man that can’t do his share out 
here? It means that one of the crew is eating 
his share of grub and by and by will get his 
share of the stock, and yet who is no more 
use in a dory than the painter when the do- 
ry’s aboard, and no more use aboard the 
vessel itself than the spare anchor with the 
vessel inharbor. Don’t I know, Martin?” 

“Eddie, listen to me. You talk again 
like that and sure’s my name’s Martin Carr 





What kind of talk 
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I’ll take the privilege of your father’s friend 
and bat the jaw of you. I will, boy, much 
as I like you. And let me tell you, ’tis dory 
agen dory out here, and our dory’ll bring 
her share of fish aboard this night.” 

“This night? Will we get aboard this 
night, do you think, Martin?” 

Martin looked about him—looked long 
about him, but said only, “Is there a drop 
of water left in the bottle, Eddie ?”’ 

‘* About half a mugful.’”’ 

“Half a mugful? Well, keep that by 
you, and by’n’ by you'll have it to drink— 
not now.” 

“Tl save it for you, Martin.” 

“That’s your father’s own boy, Eddie, 
but never mind me. What's a mouthful of 
water to me that’s been without it seven days 
onend. It’s nothing—nothingatall. Keep 
it for yourselfand by’n’ bydrinkit. It may 
mean a lot to you, for I know that already 
you're wringin’ with thesweat. And you're 
tired, too, aren’t you, lad?” 

‘*A little, Martin.” 

“Oh, but it’s the cruel work for you, boy. 
But what are you at now ?” 

‘“*T was going to have a smoke.” 

“Well, wish you wouldn’t yet awhile, 
Eddie.” 

“ And why, Martin?” 

“*T’ll tell you later.” 

“Tell me now—what’s wrong, Martin ?” 

“Well, we’re astray, lad—astray. Did 
you never hear what ’tis to be astray on the 
Banks? And now night’s most on us and 
*tis small use rowin’. The dories, last time 
I looked, were all points of the compass and 
the vessel standin’ after them—a strong 
tide and their lines parted, no doubt. I 
haven’t seen her for an hour or more now. 
We'll be the last to be picked up, anyway. 
She’ll get to us by morning, no doubt.” 

‘Tf she ever does get to us, Martin.” 

‘And why won’t she get to us? You’re 
not like your father there, boy. ”Twarn’t 
in your father ever to give up, boy. With 
him the blacker it came the brighter he’d 
get. You’re more like your mother’s peo- 
ple in that, Eddie.” 

“T think I must be, Martin—everybody 
Says sO, anyway.” 


Throughout the long cold night they 
drifted. Eddie, shivering in the stern, 
broke a long silence: ‘“‘It must be near 
morning now, Martin?” 
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“‘Gettin’ to it, boy, gettin’ to it.” 

“And the water smoother, don’t you 
think, Martin?” 

‘* A lot smoother, Eddie-boy,”’ and under 
his breath, ‘‘I only wish it hadn’t moder- 
ated for a while longer.” 

‘* And the air not quite so cold, Martin ?” 

‘‘ Not quite, Eddie-boy,” and again under 
his breath, ‘‘And that’s not for the best, 
either, just now.” He looked out ahead 
—out and up. It was quite a little while 
before Eddie noticed what Martin had 
foreseen—the white flakes fluttering down. 
Only when they began to settle on the back 
of his woollen mitts did the young fellow take 
note of them—resting there for a moment 
and then melting under the warmth of his 
hand. Heregarded the first flake curiously. 
That he could see it at all was proof that 
morning was at hand, and he felt glad. 
What it might mean to them did not then 
dawn on him. When his brain awoke to 
the warning it brought he did not obey his 
first impulse—to shout out his discovery. 
Instead he waited and thought it all out, 
and as he waited and pondered the flakes 
fell faster. 

When he had thought it all out he looked 
toward Martin, who was leaning over the 
bow. Thinking he might be asleep—he 
felt drowsy enough himself—Eddie feared 
to waken him at first. But he finally ven- 
tured to call, ‘‘ Martin!” 

“Ave, boy.” Martin turned with eyes 
that clearly had not lately been closed, eves 
that regarded him tenderly. 

“Willit last? Don’t be afraid to tell me, 
Martin—I think I know what it means 
now.” 

** And you’re not afraid ?” 

“Afraid? Why, no. *Twas the work 
—the hardship I dreaded—not the danger 
of beinglost. None of my people were ever 
afraid to die. And yet, I’m afraid of the 
sea, Martin. That must have come from 
my mother. She was always afraid of it— 
on account of my father being on itso much, 
Isuppose. Ihate to think of being drowned 
and being found floating in it, or even lying 
on the bottom of it. There’s a good many 
lying on the bottom hereabouts, aren’t 
there, Martin?” 

“The sands hereaway, Eddie, are cov- 
ered with the bones of lost fishermen.” 

“Well, that’s what I dread. If I could 
only die ashore, or be buried ashore—a 
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Christian burial with a little prayer, and 
then thedry earth over you. Don’t you fear 
being buried in the sea, Martin ?” 

‘Fear it? Not me, boy. Sea or shore, 
it’s all one to Martin Carr, though maybe I 
do like the sea a bit the more.” 

‘‘Ugh—I don’t. And promise me, Mar- 
tin—promise me, if it rests with you, that 
you’ll bury me ashore.” 

‘“‘Hush, boy, hush. It’s not right now to 
be thinkin’ such things.” 

Again Martin looked out from the bow 
and the young fellow huddled in the stern. 
He could not stand the long silences. ‘‘What 
are you thinkin’ of, Martin ?”’ 

“I’m thinkin’, boy, that it’s small use 
waitin’ around here for the vessel. It’s as 
thick 0’ snow as I’ve seen it in a good many 
winters and no sign of it slacking. We’ve 
got to be doin’ something, «nd we might’s 
well be rowin’. But first, where’s your to- 
bacco? Well, throw that over—see now, 
there goes mine. That’s so that by ’n’ by 
you won’t be tempted to smoke. Smokin’ 
makes you thirsty, and to be thirsty and no 
water—I mean real thirsty, after two or 
three days maybe without a drink and you 
rowin’ hard all the time and the juice sweat- 
ed out of you—it’s an awful feeling, lad. 1 
know, I know, there 7s the snow. But snow 
where it touches here isn’t quite what you 
think it. Notasquare inch where the snow 
strikes here that isn’t crusted with salt, and 
you know what comes of drinkin’ saltish 
water. We may be out for days, so let’s 
get ready. Let me see now—it oughter be 
twelve o’clock by this. Yesterday at twelve 
I mind the tide set to the west’ard. We'll 
row across it—so. But first we’ll pitch out 
the fish. It’s a shame, isn’t it, to have to 
heave the fine fat fish back after you’ve gone 
to the trouble of baiting up four tubs of 
trawls—to have to haul a mile and a half of 
trawls and then have to heave them over- 
board again after they’re coiled nice in the 
buckets and the fish to your gunnels after 
them. Twothousand pounds of good fish 
there, Eddie. It’s a shame, but over with 
‘em. And don’t try tosaveonetoeat. It’s 
no use—raw fish. I tried it once, and my 
stomach was upset by it, And my stomach’s 
not easy upset. You’d throw it up, Eddie, 
and that would weaken you for the rowing. 
And we’re in fora row now. You’ve rowed 
a dory around in a harbor, boy, in your day, 
but now for a real row.” 
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‘‘ How far, Martin ?” 

“To Newf’undland coast, maybe—a hun- 
dred and fifty miles—if we’re not picked 
up.” 

“Oh——” 

“Tis discouraging to think of, but don’t 
let vourself think too much about it. After 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours you won’t 
be thinkin’ so much about it. ’Twill be 
more mechanical-like then with you—brain 
kind of hazy-like from lookin’ at nothing 
but the level sea over the gunnel and your 
arms never stopping. Do you sit on the 
for’ard thwart, but take it easy—’tis a long 
drag, boy—a hundred and fifty mile to New- 
fundland.” 

And so they set out. “Twas a long, easy, 
regular stroke that Martin dropped into. 
Just such a stroke as a man might adopt 
who looked for a moderately long drag to 
his vessel—ten or fifteen miles say. 

But this was a hundred and fifty miles. 
Yes, and more, with allowances to be made 
for the set of wind and tide and the natural 
perversity of the dory itself. Whoever has 
rowed a dory knows that nothing will 
swerve more easily off its course—that is, if 
you don’t know how. Martin Carr knew 
how, but the young fellow with him did not; 
and it was Martin Carr’s business to make 
such allowances as would offset the uneven 
rowing of the lad. 

They rowed on. ‘To the boy the silences 
were appalling. For an hour at a time 
nothing would be said. Martin, with the 
instinct of an old trawler, was husbanding 
every ounce of energy; the boy was numb, 
overwhelmed. A hundred and fifty miles! 
The thought of it! He did not shrink from 
the thought of death, but a hundred and 
fifty miles of this work! He began to figure 
it out. Say they drove the dory ten feet a 
stroke. That was more than five hundred 
strokes to a mile—one hundred and fifty 
times five hundred—how much ? How slow 
he was to figure now—but yes, that was 
75,000 strokes. Good Lord- two, 
three—why it would take twenty-four hours 
just to count 75,000 without rowing at all. 
But to row—to reach out with the arms 
and haul those two heavy blades through a 
heavy sea—one—two—three—and_ every 
other stroke ineffective, certainly for him, 
if not for the strong-backed Martin Carr, 
because of the unevenness of the sea. Why, 
it would take a week, night and day. 
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He began to figure it up another way. 
Suppose they made two miles an hour. 
That was forty-eight miles a day—three 
days in all. But allowing for cross-tides 
and cross-winds, the constant heading of 
the dory straight again—say four days. 
Fourdays! And nothing toeatand nothing 
to drink during those four days of work and 
toil. And that meant that they must never 
vary from their course. Naturally they 
would vary. Say six days and six nights. 
But no man can row night and day for six 
days and nights without food and drink— 
not even Martin, wonderful man that he 
was, could doit. Say they rested one-third 
of the time—eight hours a day. Ashore 
men, who did practically nothing, slept 
eight hours a day. That surely would not 
be too much rest after rowing a heavy dory 
in a heavy sea. 

Already, though he had been rowing hard- 
ly more than two hours, he was tired, with 
wrists hot and heavy, and his forearms 
cramping. And Martin himself must feel 
it after a day or two. Muchas he had heard 
of these iron men, these deep-sea trawlers, 
they could not last it out forever. And God! 
suppose they were heading out across the 
Atlantic—and could even Martin say they 
were not, with no sun or stars to guide him ? 
Would it be slow starvation? And why was 
it, now he thought of it, he wasn’t famished ? 
Twenty-eight hours already without food! 
Ah, was that why Martin buckled his own 
belt about his stomach—buckled it tight 
and made him drink the last of the water ? 
Surely, if nothing else came, that would 
come—the slow starvation. 

Or would it be just madness? How un- 
real it all was! One—two—three—four— 
the chafing of the oars came to him as if 
from some other dory in the distance. So 
certain was he that the noise was not made 
by himself and Martin that he stopped and 
listened. 

“What’s it, lad?” 

“Tsn’t there another dory somewhere 
near, Martin?” 

‘“‘ Maybe—there’s no tellin’, it’s so thick,” 
answered Martin aloud, but to himself, 
“Already,” and shook his head sorrowfully. 

The lad, after a moment or two of listen- 
ing, came to see how he had misled himself. 

He resumed his examination of Martin’s 
back—the regular bend and heave he no- 
ticed. He could not see the face, but he 
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knew the calm set of eves and jaw. What 
aman! Buteven Martin would have to go, 
too, and when they would be found, even 
Martin, the iron man, would be stiff and 
cold also, as others had been found before 
him. But so few were found! And why 
weren’t they found! Capsized and drowned. 
That was it—or was it that they went crazy 
and jumped overboard? He pictured that 
—the sudden dropping of the everlasting 
oars, the last wild cry, the dive over the gun- 
nel. He wondered would it be that way 
with himself. 

He looked about, his first long look, and 
noted the sea. He certainly never had im- 
agined the sea as it was now—not nearly so 
rough as on the day before—almost smooth, 
in fact, as if beaten down with the weight of 
snow which lay upon it like—like what? 
He had seen that often, of course—the new 
fallen snow on land. But nothing like this 
—the cold gray waste hidden until all was 
white. What was it like now, that white 
covering? Oh, yes—why had he not 
thought of it before ?—like the white sheet 
they sometimes drew over dead people. 

“Martin!” he called out then. 

‘‘ Aye?” 

“Tsn’t it awful?” 

“°’Tis—inaway. ’Tissolemn, boy. Here 
we are hid away—a vessel could be fifty feet 
away and we not see her. She could be 
twenty feet away and she not see us—we’re 
that white. But there’s a consolation—the 
thicker it comes the sooner it’ll stop.” 

“Then this should stop soon.” 

It did stop finally; after what Martin 
judged to be ten or twelve hours. It melted 
from the sea, then thinned above, and the 
sky shone through. Not a broad sweep at 
first, but patches here and there. It was 
later before the clear dome and the familiar 
stars shone out. 

‘““There’s the Great Dipper, boy—see it ? 
It must be three o’clock in the morning by 
the placing of it.” 

“Three in the morning—and we rowing 
since three o’clock yesterday afternoon!”’ 

“Aye, boy. And there’s the North Star 
and those other little stars I don’t know the 
names of. We'll keep the North Star one 








good point off the starb’d bow, boy, and on 
that course till morning, and then we'll go 
by the sun.” 

The morning came and the boy noted 
that six inches of snow covered the inside of 
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the dory everywhere—gunnels, strakes, and 
thwarts—except where they had been sit- 
ting, and the bottom of the dory except 
where their champing boots and the heat 
from within them had beaten it into a slush; 
and that the snow was dazzling white under 
the morning sun. But above all he felt the 
cold. 

‘“The wind must have shifted, Martin, 
it’s so much colder.” 

“Aye, boy. ’Tis no’west now.’ 

“A cold wind—the coldest of all, isn’t it, 
Martin ?” 

“Aye, boy, but one great comfort with it 
—'tis mostly a clear wind, a no’wester. 
Should any vessel be about now they’Il soon 
see us. Butresta while, boy. Go aft and 
lie in the stern—you’ll be trimmin’ ship 
better there—every little tells in a long haul 
—or stamp up and down and slap your 
arms, or take the bailer and shovel out the 
snow.” 

Having cleared the dory of snow, the boy 
strove vainly to overcome his inclination to 
lie down. But he did lie down at last. His 
legsweresonumb that he hadn’t the strength 
to go aft, he said, and so Martin took him in 
his arms and set him in the stern. ‘‘And 
don’t rest too long there, boy. There’s such 
a thing as freezing to death in a no’wester. 
A cold wind, lad, is a no’wester.”’ 

The boy lay there till Martin bade him 
rise and stamp about. But he could not 
keep up the stamping for long. ‘‘I’m so 
tired, Martin, and hungry—oh,so hungry!” 
He sucked at a bit of snow-crust. 

“Aye, boy. One older and tougher than 
you might say it. And don’t eat too much 
of that stuff, and try, boy—try a while again 
to keep moving your arms and legs.” 

He tried, but could not. So Martin bade 
him liedown again And the boy lay down 
and began to drowse, at which Martin shook 
hishead. But what could hedo? He had 
to keep rowing himself. Oh, yes—he took 
off his own cardigan jacket and forced the 
boy into it. The boy, only half awake, pro 
tested—a feeble protest—as Martin, witha 
soft ‘Hush, lad, hush—weren’t me and 
your father dory-mates for many the long 
year together ?” buttoned it about him. 

“My, Martin, but that’s warming!” 

“Aye, boy, that it is. Many a cold 
winter’s day it’s helped to warm me.” 

To remove his cardigan jacket, which 
was under his oil-coat, Martin had to expose 
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himself to the biting no’wester, and so cold 
and searching was it that he took many min- 
utes to button his oil-jacket again. To over- 
come the numbness—‘‘ Or soon I wouldn’t 
be able to hold an oar at all,’’ he muttered 
—he heat his hands against the gunnels, no- 
ticing the while that he not only knocked 
off the last little films of frozen snow-crust, 
but also, though this rather curiously than 
sympathetically, that the ends of his fingers 
bled under the impact of the blows. ‘‘ Man, 
but ’tis cold, when it comes to that!” and 
bent over the boy to fix the jacket more se- 
curely around his neck. ‘Forty-eight 
hours now without food or drink—’tis hard 
on you, lad—hard on you.” 

Back to his rowing, and no cessation till 
he heard the lad muttering in his sleep. 
“What’s it now?” said Martin, and bent 
toward him. 

“____But to be floating around in the 
water or lying somewhere on bottom for the 
fish to eat up——”’ murmured the sleeping 
boy. 

“Lad, lad, but you’re right—’tis hard.” 

‘Tf it was no more than a Christian 
burial——”’ 

“Christian burial, lad? Make your 
mind easy, but if I live and you die ’tis 
Christian burial you'll get, boy. But ’tis 
both of us together’ll go, I’m thinkin’ now.” 
He shook the lad. ‘‘Wake—wake now, 
Eddie-boy—wake, boy, wake and try and 
row againa bit. ’Tis cruel I am—aye, the 
hard heart of me—aye, boy. But now you 
must row, and maybe you'll warm upa while 
vet. Lay there, and in two hours more ’tis 
stiff as the oar itself you’ll be.” 

And so the boy crept to his seat and re- 
sumed rowing, though his oars no more than 
slid over the surface of the sea. The lad 
thought he was helping—he saw the oars 
pass from forward to aft and back again— 
but it was only the dory slipping away under 
the ceaseless drive of Martin’s irresistible 
strength. 

Throughout all that cold winter’s day 
they rowed. And night came, and once 
more the boy sought the stern and lay there, 
and as he lay Martin took off his oil-jacket 
and buttoned it about the lad’s body. 
“ There now, a cardigan jacket and two oil- 
skins. You ought to keep warm now. And 
now, Martin Carr’’—he was back to his 
seat again—‘‘’tis harder than ever you'll 
have to row or yourself freeze to an icicle.” 
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All through that long night Martin called 
to the lad. Until well into the night, as he 
considered it, he could catch the responses. 
But gradually Eddie’s voice became duller 
and toward morning Martin gotnoanswerat 
all. ‘‘Asleep, the poor boy!” muttered Mar- 
tin, and himself by then not too wide awake. 

The stars dulled away, the dawn broke 
gray, and then the first long rays of the win- 
ter sun glinted the white of the crested seas. 
The weary man in the waist of the dory 
roused himself. He found himself. still 
rowing, but that his mind had slept he felt 
certain. He looked about him—astern, 
ahead, to either side. No sail—nor smoke. 
He took note of the dory. Iced to a depth 
of six inches it was, and with every fresh 
slap of the sea more ice was adding. ‘A 
mile away now and we'd look like a lump of 
ice to any passing vessel,”’ he thought aloud. 

The no’wester whistled over the ridged 
seas. A no’west wind and white-tipped seas 
that broke over them—could man invent 
anything morefreezing ? And allnight long 
it had been so. 

Eddie,” called Martin, ‘‘ Eddie-boy!” 
Again, ‘‘Oh, Eddie-lad—Eddie-boy, shake 
yeurself now, dear.”’ But no answer com- 
ing from the boy, Martin more closely re- 
garded the figure in thestern. The rising 
rays of the sun were tinting the stiffened 
yellow oil-skins, but the low-drawn sou’- 
wester allowed Martin no glimpse of the 
features. The hands were encased in the 
heavy woollen mitts, which Martin now 
noted were coated with ice. Still, ice was 
no great matter. How he wished his own 
oil-skins—what was left of them—were 
iced up, too. Ice kept out the biting wind. 

Gradually it came into his brain, even 
though the yet insufficient light revealed 
nothing of the boy’s face, that all was not 
quite natural. Once more a call, but no 
answer, not even the old familiar shifting of 
the legs. ‘Is it asleep you are, boy, and 
have you been asleep all night? Lad, lad, 
but if you’ve been asleep * and bent 
over and lifted the sou’wester. 

The face was calm—calm as a waxen 
mask in a window. But the eyes—wide 
open! Quickly he drew off the boy’s mitts 
and felt of the hands within. The ice on 
the gunnels of the dory was not colder. Mar- 
tin’s brain did not grasp it, what with his 
body being so numb, but his heart crowded 
itself inside him, 
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He dropped back to his seat and resumed 
the oars. But only for a few strokes. He 
stood up and with the bailer began to pound 
the ice off the dory. ‘‘She’ll sink else,” he 
said—‘she’ll sink else, lad, and we’ll never 
get you ashore.”” He broke the bailer try- 
ing to pound the ice off. He took the han- 
dle of an oar then—one of Eddie’s oars he 
noted dully, one of the oars which he had 
lightened by cutting down, to fit the boy’s 
feebler arms. 

The ice cleared away, he went back to his 
rowing. But again only a few strokes, 
when it seemed to sweep over him what it 
meant—the frozen body of the poor boy— 
Jack Teevens’s boy. Herubbed an iced mitt 
across his eyes. “‘God, what a death for you, 
child! Whata death! And such a beautiful 
boy! If’twasa tough old knotted trawler like 
me And me that was to watch out for 
him! Yet to watch I meant, lad, but ’twasa 
long night—anda cold. And not overwarm 
myself was I, and I’m misdoubting, too, I 
slept to the oars. O God, ’tis cruel—cruel!”’ 
and dropped his head on his hands. 

He tried to think it out; but he had such 
horrible thoughts that he knew that that 
course would never do. He lifted his body 
from his seat and tried to stand up. He 
could not the first time, or the second, but 
the third he held his feet. The dory was 
again sagging under the weight of ice. From 
stem to stern, gunnels, thwarts, planks in- 
side and out, were nearly a foot thick with 
it. The painter coiled in the bow was big 
around asa barrel. Across the body of the 
dead boy it was beginning to pack solid. 
Martin gouged the gob-stick from out of 
the frozen bottom and began to break the ice 
off. He could hardly hold it with one hand 
and so put both to it. 

A good part of the ice knocked loose and 
thrown over, he reapplied himself to the 
oars. It was plain enough to him now. 
‘“‘ However else it comes, ‘tis for you, Mar- 
tin Carr, to stand to your rowing—to stand 
to it till you can push yourarms out no more 
from your shoulders, till your fingers will 
cling no longer to the handles, till—till 
vow’re cold and stiff, no less, Martin Carr, 
than the poor boy there before you. _ If that 
comes, welland good, you’ve done your best. 
Tis to shore you must reach, or be picked 
up, ordie to youroars. And minditalways, 





Martin Carr—Christian burial for Jack 
Teevens’s boy.’ 
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Soherowedon. All that dayand all that 
long night he rowed—all through a snow- 
storm that enveloped him like ever-rolling 
white clouds, and through which only his 
fisherman’s instinct kept him to his course. 
‘*T will be east-no’the-east this wind—if I 
know wind at all, and ’tis no’the by west 
you're to head, Martin. Two points for’ard 
of the port beam you'll keep that wind, and 
there you are, Martin, for the nearest point 
of Newf’undland—if ever you get there. 
But, oh, ’tis mortal cold and mortal tiring,” 
he muttered, and yet rowed on, regarding 
his arms not as his own, but as a mechanism 
directed by some inner force and instinct 
that he did not recognize as part of himself. 

Four full days and nights and for the first 
time Martin Carr almost admitted himself 
beaten. His fingers, he observed, were 
stiffening more frequently—the rapping 
against the hard gunnel no longer brought 
the blood. Certainly they would freeze up 
And if they froze he would be unable 
to row. They might freeze stiff and straight, 
like Eddie’sthere. Andifso? Hegroaned 

he would be unable to grasp the oars. 
But hold—he would fix that. If freeze his 
fingers must, he would see that they froze 
so as to be of some use toa man. And con 
scientiously he curled them around the han 
dlesof theoars. Stubborn they were at first 
hut he forced them into position and held 
them motionless till they were securely froz 
en to the handles of the oars. 

And so, the oars secured beyend acci 
dent or future weakness, Martin Carr re 
sumed his solemn way to the shore. How 
far to the shore then? He did not know 
maybe forty, maybe fifty, maybe sixty, may 
be one hundred miles. For all he knew he 
might have been rowing zigzag all over the 
ocean, running S’s, as sometimes green 
hands steered a vessel over the wide sea. 

However, row he did, gray winter skies 
and grim slate-colored seas about him. 
Lonesome? Aye, it was lonesome. In 
thirty years of fishing Martin Carr had 
never known so lonesomea time. Consid 
er it—no sail, no smoke, no gull even to 
come screaming astern, and the boy’s frozen 
body ever facing him in the stern. 

Only the slap of chopping seas under the 
dory’s low gunnels—that and the tumble of 
green-gray seas—interminable seas, curling 
like serpents, rolling always toward one and 
spitting foam as they rolled. Always that 


soon. 
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—thatand the frozen body in the stern, and 
the thoughts that would come to him. Such 
thoughts! 

Sometimes Martin Carr thought he 
would move the body to the bow, where he 
might not have it forever before his eyes. 
But again he wasn’t quite sure that he 
would not see it just as clearly even if behind 
him; and somehow he was not quite sure 
that he did want it moved, even if he could 
do it now, which he doubted, his own fingers 
frozen as they were to the oars. Or his 
hands once removed, he was not sure he 
could reshape them to the handles of the 
oars again. So perhaps it was justas well, 
and he faced the dead boy anew. 

For two days and two nights more, with 
his dead dory mate’s face ever staring at 
him from the stern—for six frosty days and 
six freezing winter nights in all—through 
that northern wind, and sea, and snow, and 
hail, Martin Carr rowed the dory. And 
made land at last. It did not look much 
an iron-bound shore where the sheer rock 
rose straight as the wall of a church and 
against which the high seas beat furiously. 
He could not land there—he had to hunt a 
harbor. He made out one at last—an inlet 
with signs of people near by. His eyes were 
no more than pin-points in his head, but he 
could make out the five or six low huts set up 
on the rocks, and for them he headed. The 
y was caked in ice, and that made hard 
work of it for a man who had come so far 
without food or drink to force his Way 
through. 


Way 


Using the oars as poles, he might 
labor have beaten a channel 
through, but his fingers, frozen to the oars, 
were not yet to be unsealed. He could do 
only one thing, and that was row. And 
so he rowed, ever rowed, making a channel 
by forcing the bow of the dory over the ice 
till of its own weight it broke through and 
went on. 

In that laborious fashion he advanced. 
Hours in that little bay alone, but at length 
he reached the shore. He made sure it 
the shore by a long examination before he 
relinquished the oars. ‘To free himself of 
the oars he had to knock the ends of them, 
one over the other—had to do that to loosen 
the ice from about his hands so that he could 
slip his fingers free. 
he had frozen them, 
form to the handles. 
smoothly they came 


with less 


They came away as 
shaped in cylindrical 
Taking note of how 
away, he reflected that 
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he might with safety have slid them off be- 
fore this—if for no more than to break the 
ice off his unshaven chin or to wipe the hail 
from his eyes, or to set back on Eddie's 
head the sou’wester which had blown off in 
the night. But a man sees many things 
when it is past the time. 

However, that wasn’t getting on. ‘There 
was Eddie yet to be taken care of. Chris- 
tian burial he had asked for, and Chris- 
tian burial he should have. He crawled out 
of the dory, and reached over the gunnel 
with one leg till the toe of his boot touched 
the ice on solid land. Finding it firm, he 
drew his other leg after the first. 


He pushed away from the dory. One step 
and down he went to hands and knees, and 
could not get up, try as he would. He almost 
cried—perhaps if he had been stronger he 
would have cried. He, Martin Carr, whose 
strength used to be the boast of every crew 
that ever he sailed with—here he was weak 
as a young child. 

But he must get on. If he couldn’t walk 
he could creep. And so creep he did, on 
hands and knees, a hundred yards, perhaps, 
to the door of the nearest hut. 

They opened to his knock, a bearded 
man and behind hima stout woman, witha 
brood of fat children peering out curiously. 
Seeing how it must be with him, they lifted 
him up, set him down on a chair, and told 
him that in a minute or two the hot tea 
would be ready for him; or if he would 
wait but ten minutes they would run over to 
the store and get him a glass of brandy— 
good brandy from Saint Pierre. 

“T want no tea and I want no brandy,” 
said Martin Carr—‘‘and yet thanks to ye 
the same. I’vea dory-mate below and he’s 
waiting burial. Help me with him, help 
me get him ashore, for I’m weak to cryin’ 
most, and after that prayers and a burial 
and Martin Carr will never forget ye both.” 

Back to the dory they went with him, the 
man that Martin Carr had knocked up and 
two of his neighbors. Under Martin’s di 
rections they essayed to lift the body from 
the dory, one being within the dory and two 
They had the body among them, 
suspended between the dory and shore, but 
it was an awkward weight, and the feet of 
one slipping, through the ice and out of 
sight went the body. 

‘‘He’s gone!” they shouted, and stared at 
the hole in the ice. 


ashore. 
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‘Christ in heaven!” Martin crawled to 
the hole, and with no further word dropped 
through and after the body. They saw him 
disappear and shivered. 

Next they saw the body handed up by a 
pair of frozen hands. It was just deep 
enough there for Martin’s head, as he stood 
on bottom, to all but show clear. They 
took the body from him, seeing only the half- 
submerged head, the upstretched arms, and 
at the end of them the frozen, hooked fin- 
gers trying to balance the frozen body. 

Martin followed the body, was helped up 
the beach, and there lay prone. It wassome 
time before he could move, and his first 
clear speech was an apology. ‘I’m fair 
worked out,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’ve come a long 
way—days and nights—days and nights— 
I don’t know how many—but it seems like 
years of rowin’ [I’ve had and nothin’ to eat 
—nor drink. Don’t mind if I refused vour 
drink a while ago—I’ll take it now that Ed- 
die’s safe, and thank ye kindly for the 
same.” 

They buried Eddie—dug his grave 
through the many feet of snow, lowered him 
into the warm, brown earth and had the 
good father say prayers over him. Martin 
was there—stayed to the last shovelful and 
sent his own prayer with it. 

Not till that was done did he hunt up a 
doctor. The doctor threw up his hands 
when he saw the sight, but without delay 
went to work. To save the arms and legs 
the entire ten fingers and toes would have 
to come off. The doctor told him that. 
“Go ahead,” said Martin. 

Bandaged up and rested, the doctor asked 
him his story. And he told it—simply, 
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with emphasis only on the fate of the poor 
lad—Jack Teevens’s boy. 

‘But when he was gone beyond all hope, 
when he was actually dead,” insisted the 
doctor, ‘‘ why didn’t vou take your cardigan 
jacket off him and your oil-jacket and put 
them back on yourself. He was dead, and 
much as you cared for him he would be no 
worse off. And you—with your constitu 
tion—vou might have saved yourself from 
freezing up. Why didn’t you?” 

** Take the clothes off the poor dead boy ?” 
protested Martin. ‘* Take them back after 
I'd put them on him? Twist and toss about 
his poor body after he was cold in death? | 
couldn’t—I couldn't.” 

‘God help vou,” exclaimed the doctor— 
“vou’re ruined for life!” 

** Ave,” assented Martin, “ruined IT am.” 

‘You take it calmly enough—do you 
realize what it means, man? You, who 
were such a magnificent man when you 
were whole and sound, do vou know what it 
means ?”’ 

Martin the ‘Do I 
know ?”’ he gazed on his bandaged hands, 
and looked down on his poor stumps of feet. 
‘‘God help me, ’tis well I know it. Ye’ll 
never fish again, Martin Carr, ye’ll never 
haul trawl or row dory again, nor stand toa 
wheel, nor reef a sail. The best part of your 
life’s gone. Ye’re such a creature, Martin 
Carr, as men throw pennies to in the street. 
But the last thing ye did in your full man’s 
life—maybe Jack Teevens will remember it 
when in another world he meets ye, that 
out of love of him ye stood by his boy 
were a full dory-mate to him—and at the 
last gave him Christian burial.” 


g -] + ” 
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Petit: farm lies in the heart of 

<q poy the wine- growing district 
Cn SOW? ’ ‘ ; } M ; del 
A ax Gu; known as the Monti de 
t aay Chianti, lving between Flor- 





NY AY 
i My 
SCE ence and Siena—a tract of 
PZEMESS wild and beautiful country 
some thirty miles long and almost as wide. 
There are no railways through it, and it re- 
mains practically unknown to the traveller, 
for there are no towns of any size, no sights 
toturn him that way. The artistic treasures 
of San Gimignano, Volterra, Monte Oliveto, 
etc., lie to the south and west of the Siena 
line, whose slow accommodation trains are 
a constant source of profanity to all who 
travel by it. The Chianti wine has long 
been famous, and it all comes from this dis- 
trict, which is a succession of large estates, 
intersected by good carriage-roads, its south- 
ern slopes devoted to the grape and olive, 
the northern ones covered with a growth of 
chestnut, oak, and pine, amid dense thickets 
of underbrush, heather, and broom. 

To reach the farm we took a carriage at 
Siena and drove north for two hours, plung- 
ing first into the valley below the wallsof the 
hill-city, through the scattered villages of 
the outskirts, and then steadily ascending 
by the post-road that winds up to Vagliagli, 
a little town perched upon a rocky height in 
the midst of the farming country. Vine- 
yards and olive orchards soon surrounded 
us, and for some time the only houses to be 
seen were the rough stone dwellings of the 
contadini standing far apart upon the hill- 
Where the plantations border the 
road they are dotted here and there with 
small signs bearing the name of the owner 
or of his estate, prohibiting shooting and 
warning off trespassers. Occasionally, the 
Way Was overshadowed for a mile or so with 
thick groves of forest trees through which 
our view of the distant landscape widened 
at evervturn; until, skirting one of the larg 
we commanded half 
the horizon, and, looking back, could see 
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the towers of Siena silhouetted against the 
sky. Just beyond that point a semicircu- 
lar terrace, with stone seats, jutted out over 
the valley, and opposite this, across the road, 
Was an ornamental gateway, through which, 
at the end of a long avenue, appeared the 
manor-house of Scopeto, an imposing struct- 
ure of stone and stucco as large as a French 
chateau, but in style distinctly modern. The 
method here employed of combining house, 
avenue, gate, and terraced point of view into 
one architectural effect is common to the 
whole region, but this was our first example 
of it. 

The Scopeto property stretched off on 
either side for a long distance; then we 
passed a number of smaller places, detached 
houses or villas, with the outlying huts of 
their contadini; and at a turn of the road, 
across a deep ravine, had a first, far-off 
view of our destination—the manor-house of 
Dievole. A little farther on the town of 
Vagliagli came in sight, a mile away; and 
at this point, where the first of the Dievole 
sign-boards cropped up, we turned sharply 
to the right and entered its outer avenue, 
a straight and narrow way, nearly half a 
mile in length, along a ridge at the top of the 
ravine. 

The avenue is distinguished by a serried 
rank of fine old cypress-trees, which at the 
end break into a semicircle around the 
usual terraced outlook. Thence, through 
a gate, the inner avenue follows a gentle 
downward slope to the edge of a cliff, upon 
which stand the house and its dependencies 
—stables, storehouses, workshops, grape 
and olive presses, a private chapel and its 
campanile, grouped together in an irregular 
cluster, with a formidable array of roofs, 
walls, grates, and terraces, suggesting a 
medieval fortress. Some portions of the 
main building, undoubtedly, date from the 
sixteenth century; but alterations due to 
successive changes of ownership have mod- 
ernized it. As it now stands, it is simply a 
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rambling country house, admirably placed, 
turning its long stuccoed fagade to the south 
and substantially built to withstand a possi 
ble earthquake, with stone staircases and 
long, intricate passages, where even in broad 
daylight it is easy to go astray. 

The season was late October and, as our 
host told us, the vintage was just over. The 
grape-juice stood, already undergoing its 
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roof on the height to the west was called La 
Casetta; the speck on the plain below was 
Valli; the southernmost point visible had 
been christened, ages ago, the New Farm, 
and still kept the name, although it had been 
handed down from father to son in the same 
family of centadini through four centuries. 
According to traditional custom, which still 
prevails in Tuscany, each farm is let toa 














first fermentation processes, in the huge 
casks of the storehouses. But two long per 
golas had been left ungathered for our bene 
fit: and we were led out under their full 
white clusters to the garden at the southern 
end of the cliff. The view down the valley 
was superb; and all before, behind, on either 
is the eve could reach, belonged 

Briefly, it was explained that 
s shaped like an hour-glass, into 


hand, as far 
to Dievole. 
the estate 1 


the neck of which we now looked southward: 


that it consisted not of one, but of twenty 
farms, cach a separate establishment, desig 
That: 


nated by an individual name. earest 


tli, near Dievole 


lagh, 


peasant, who is thus provided with a home, 
and pays his rental in half the farm product. 
He brings up his family there, and does his 
best to have a large one, keeping the boys at 
home, if possible, so that there are often 
three generations under his roof. The con- 
duct of the whole estate is intrusted to an 
overseer, or jallore, who supervises the work, 
collects the rents, makes repairs, settles all 
claims or disputes, and, representing the 
owner in his absence, is a kind of animated 
buffer between him and the contadino. The 
position is one of great responsibility, most 
difficult to fill acc eptably, full of temptation 
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Mountain-village of Carpineto, 


to take undue ad 
vantage on one side 
or the other; and 
out of it has sprung 
the familiar Tuscan 
proverh: 


Fammi  fattore un 


anno, 


Se saro povero mio 


danno! 
Or, in an English 
equivalent: 
Make me , 
year, 
And for my pocket 
never fear! 

The incumbent 
leads a fine, out-of 
life, passing 
from one point to 
another in his tour 
of inspection, gen 
erally on foot, with a gun slung over his 
shoulders to bag any game that may start up. 
The present jatlore of Dievole is a 
rosv-cheeked_ fellow of thirty or so, active 
and alert, having a very intelligent look in 
his bright black eves and a sufficiently good 
But the slightest allusion to him 
in the course of our visit brought the un 
flattering proverb to our host’s lips with a 
deprecatory shrug of the shoutders. 

At one end of the garden terrace was a 


ittere for a 


a Or 


Family 


strong, 


address. 








, 
near Dievole 


and farm-house 


low stone shed, open 
on all sides, where, 
upon mats woven of 
reeds, grapes were 
slowly drying in lay- 
ers, exposed to light 
andair, but shielded 
fromthe sun. These 
are used to form ‘il 
governo” of the 
wine, as It is called, 
and, after ten days, 
stirred into the fer- 
menting juice, give 
body and color to 
the new vintage. 
When all processes 
are complete, this is 
laid down in bar- 
rels, and kept a vear 
or two to Into 
condition. The 


get 





Dievole 


of La Casetta, 


wine which we drank daily was four vears 
old and of fine quality, like a full-flavored 
Bordeaux, unfortitied, with no headache 
in it. 

Just below us an olive orchard stretched 
away into the ravine. The trees were full 
of fruit, already turned dark, approaching 
maturity. As soon as the vintage is over, 
preparations for the olive-crushing begin, 
and we were taken to the building devoted 
to this. called the * jrantoio,” halfway down 
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At best, 
the trees do not bear 
until they are twenty 
years old, but, if 
properly treated, 
their life is a 
one, When they es 


great care. 


long 


cape the hail-storm 
or cloud-burst of the 
mountain slopes 
The \ hole produc 
tion of the Chianti 
district is practically 
limited to the grape 
and olive. For 
though some grain is 
grown at the lower 
levels, the soilis real 
lv unsuited to it. 
On the 
floor of Dievole a 
long passage runs 
from the. principal 


ground 


the hill, where the mysteries of oil-making entrance to an inner paved court enclosed 


were fully described and illustrated. 

The olives, and all, first 
crushed in a stone mill run by ox-power. 
The mass of pulp is then transferred in flat 
wicker baskets to the “/forchio,” or oaken 
press, from which the oil oozes into a vat 
below. The presses at Dievole are very 
old, elaborately carved with the arms and 
devices of some early padrone. Tremen 
dous pressure is applied through a prim 
itive capstan arrangement, which the men 
work by heavy wooden levers, walking 
round and round on the stone floor in a 
track much worn by the tread of laboring 
There are commonly two or 


stones are 


cvenerations. 
three squeezings of the pulp, the product of 
the first being of the finest quality. But the 
process, once begun, must be carried for 
ward continuously, lest the oil should spoil 
in the making. It is finally drawn off into 
huge earthen jars of immemorial pattern, 
like those in which the Forty Thieves of the 
Arabian tale concealed themselves for ne 
farious purposes. And it stands thus for ; 


week in the adjoining clearing-room, called 


the “ chiaratoto,” after which it is ready for 
the market. 

Oil is a precious commodity, zealously 
guarded at every stage of its manufacture, 


and even while it settles in the clearing 
room there is a watchman on duty day and 
night. The orchards, too, are tended with 


by the kitchen. stables, and cther offices—a 
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picturesque place with, at one end of it, an 
old well, long disused. On the garden side 
of the passage, facing south, are the dining 
and reception rooms, the latter the usual 
rendezvous of the family when it proves too 
cold outside to sit upon the 
terrace. On the other side is 
the principal stairease and the 
kitchen —the oldest and most 
interesting room in the house, 
vaulted, like a salle de gardes, 
with an enormous fireplace 
overa raised stone hearth, two 
feet high, on which the roast 
ine of meat with clockwork 
oppliances for turning the spit 
has a kind of ceremonial dig 
nity. On the floor above there 
is a drawing-room) opening 
into a large central hall, used 
as a billiard-room, in which 
the perplexing corridors lead 
ing, or misleading, to the sleep 
ing apartments converge. 
The daily life at Dievole is 
of the most simple and infor 
mal character, as befits. the 
remote, rough country, where 
there is no neighborhood, and 
social obligations are not to be 
considered. Morning coffee is 
served in the chambers, ac 
cording to Continental cus 
tom; after which each mem 
ber of the family follows his 
bent until the eleven 
o'clock breakfast, when the 
household assembles for the 
first time. The padrone, in these morning 
hours, is busy with his correspondence or 
with cross-examination of his wily jadtore. 
The guest ishis own master. Breakfast isa 
long, substantial meal, and there is much 
lingering over the table afterward. Then 
follows, in the early afternoon, some sort of 
expedition: a drive in an ox-cart to the post 
town; a visit to the quaintly picturesque 
mountain-village of Carpineto, that hamlet 
of sixty souls who are all domiciled on three 
sides of an irregular public square, which, 
on the fourth side, is left open to the southern 
sunshine; ora long tramp across country by 
the woodland paths through the underbrush, 
up hill and down dale to some distant part 
of the estate. In this way, under guidance 
of some one of the family, we visited several 


own 
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of the farm-houses, to which the peasants 
welcomed us most cordially, bringing wine to 
drink and inviting inspection of their estab 
lishments. Some of these have curious feat 
ures. At the New Farm, before mentioned, 





Inner avenue with priest (on Gaetano) arriving on horseback, Dievole 


there is, for instance, a loggia of architect 
ural importance, with a wonderful view 
down the hillsides to Siena; also a living 
room of patriarchal proportions, with a fine 
chimney-piece and the original rude c7que 
cento decorations in color upon the walls. 
Along one side of the room was a narrow 
table in carved oak, with long benches ca 
pable of seating forty persons comfortably 

of the original furniture. 
a wide 


interesting relics 
Another farm-house had beside it 
terrace, finely paved, immaculate as a din 
ine-table. This is the ata, used for the 
thrashing of grain. 

In these excursions the signs of friend- 
ly intercourse between the padrone and 
his farm-hands were everywhere apparent. 
The tenants whose hospitality we shared 
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seemed entirely content with their lot, light 
hearted, and happy. At the farm of La 
Casetta we saw and photographed the en 
tirefamily. Asnoneof them had ever posed 
for a likeness before, the event at once be- 
came momentous. Their group was ar 
ranged and disarranged; one small boy 
positively refused to join it; we urged him 
in vain, finally eliciting the fact that he was 
only a distant cousin, and therefore felt the 
impropriety of figuring among the family, 
which lined up once more without him. 
Then suddenly, with one voice, it called a 
halt; the youngest member, asleep upstairs, 
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anti vineyards, shipping wine to all parts of 
the world. 

The view on all sides from Communella 
is a very extended one, characteristic of the 
country, which has a rugged, volcanic cast, 
suggesting some imaginative drawing of 
Doré. Much of its vegetation is unfamiliar 
to the foreigner. There are gaunt stone 
pines with spreading tops, glossy ilexes, and 
dark, sharp-pointed cvpress-trees. Amid 
flowering heather and broom, which strag 
gle everywhere underfoot, grows the cor 
bessolo, a thick, evergreen shrub bearing 
a crimson fruit, the size of a large cherry, 








Looking south from 


had been forgotten. The mother rushed 
off, returning in a moment with her poor, 
half-awakened bambino, tightly swathed in 
its bandages. At last, to the great satisfac- 
tion ofall, the photograph was taken, and a 
copy of it is now a treasured possession of 
the household. 

Our longest tramp was to a point fully 
two hours’ walk from Dievole, called Com 
munella, where is the private pottery of the 
estate, at which all the olive-jars and other 
earthen utensils are made. The furnace 
stands upon a hill in the neck of the hour 
glass, and is the half-way landmark of the 
property, which still opened away to the 
south indefinitely. Eastward, among the 
hills, could be seen the roofs of the Castello 
di Brolio—the most famous of all the Chi 
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with a pleasant, pungent flavor, used as 
the barberry is in New England, for jellies 
and preserves. We plunged through a 
tangle of this wild growth to the bottom 
of a deep gorge, where in the dry bed of 
a torrent a sulphur spring bubbles and 
boils and smells infernally; and, diverted 
from the path into another thicket, we were 
shown an ancient “ wecellatote,” a labyrinth 
of dwarfed ilex-trees with closely inter- 
woven branches, under which, by means 
of limed twigs, small game was formerly 
rapped. Every feature of the landscape 
Was so new and strange that our incur 
sions upon it were like walks in another 
planet. No farming country could be more 
unlike our own. 

At the seven o'clock 


dinner of Dievole 
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we were forbidden to wear evening dress 
upon pain of death. The meal was a long 
one of many courses, and after it we sat on 
at table, smoking, for an hour or two, some 
times until nearly ten o’clock. Then, in 
the adjoining room, we had a round game 
of cards, or a sleight-of-hand performance 
by our host, who is a master in that kind; 
and thence, at what he called the “ora 
canonica,”’ somewhere on the hither side of 
eleven, we retired in good order. 

On Sunday morning, at nine, the bell rang 
in the chapel campanile, and a priest clat 
tered up the avenue on horseback, coming 
from an earlier mass in a remote village. 
A horde of contadini swarmed into the 
chapel, and we followed presently with the 
family, through a small door in the back of 
the building, opening into a private box at 
the left of the altar. After the service we 
were taken round to see the fine old altar 
piece—a Holy Family of the schoolof Titian, 
possibly by one of his pupils. For, though 
unsigned, it was surely good sixteenth-cen 
tury work. The jolly voung priest was urged 
to take breakfast with us. But he would 
accept only a cup of black coffee, which 
was served for him in the reception-room, 
while he chatted with the family upon af 
fairs of church and state. As mass must 
be celebrated fasting, he had eaten nothing 
that morning; but his outlook upon the 
world seemed none the less cheery in con- 
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sequence. On the contrary, he waited a 
while longer to pose several times for his 
photograph with much pride and cireum 
stance; then, finally, he mounted and rode 
off, urbane and merry to the last. 

Except for a most unexpected afternoon 
call from two ladies who drove over from a 
distant villa on the chance of finding us, 
this official visit from the priest was our 
only contact with the world. The life at 
Dievole is self-dependent, secluded as that 
of some desert island, its resources all com 
ing from within. It is rarely long contin 
ued. The padrone has a country house in 
another part of Tuscany, where the condi 
tions are entirely normal, with manners and 
customs differing in no marked degree from 
those of other civilized communities. To 
his farm he repairs at intervals, generally 
for a week or two at a time, often bringing 
a house-party with him. Or, if he desires 
absolute rest, Dievole is a splendid refuge. 
“In the other place,” he says, “they know 
the ropes, can get at me, and fish me up. 
Here Lam myown master—and Iam safe.” 

We left him there, one bright morning, 
to his shining solitude among his flowers. 
There was no cloud in the sky and the 
shadow of the juffore seemed the only cne 


on all the landscape. Since the early days 


of Eden, there has been no garden without 
a snake rustling through the grass—except, 
perhaps, in Ireland. 
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BEANWHILE the _ holidays 
mM had gone by and the season 
was beginning. Fifth Ave- 
nue had become a nightly 
torrent of carriages surging 
upward to the fashionable 
quarters about the Park, where illuminated 
windows and outspread awnings betokened 
the usual routine of hospitality. Other trib- 
utary currents crossed the main stream, bear- 
ing their freight to the theatres, restaurants 
or opera; and Mrs. Peniston, from the se- 
cluded watch-tower of her upper window, 
could tell to a nicety just when the chronic 
volume of sound was increased by the sud- 
den influx setting toward a Van Osburgh 
ball, or when the multiplication of wheels 
meant merely that the opera was over, or 
that there was a big supper at Sherry’s. 

Mrs. Peniston followed the rise and cul- 
mination of the season as keenly as the most 
active sharer in its gaieties; and, as a looker- 
on, she enjoyed opportunities of comparison 
and generalization such as those who take 
part must proverbially forego. Noone could 
have kept a more accurate record of social 
fluctuations, or have put a more unerring 
finger on the distinguishing features of each 
season: its dulness, its extravagance, its 
lack of balls or excess of divorces. She had 
a special memory for the vicissitudes of the 
“new people” who rose to the surface with 
each recurring tide, and were either sub- 
merged beneath its rush or landed trium- 
phantly beyond the reach of envious break- 
ers; and she was apt todisplay a remarkable 
retrospective insight into their ultimate 
fate, so that, when they had fulfilled their 
destiny, she was almost always able to say to 
Grace Stepney—the recipient of her proph- 
ecies—that she had known exactly what 
would happen. 

This particular season Mrs. Peniston 
would have characterized as that in which 
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everybody “‘felt poor’ except the Welly Brys 
and Mr. Simon Rosedale. It had beena bad 
autumn in Wall Street, where prices fell in 
accordance with that peculiar law which 
proves railway stocks and bales of cotton to 
be more sensitive to the allotment of execu- 
tive power than many estimable citizens 
trained to all the advantages of self-govern- 
ment. Even fortunes supposed to be inde- 
pendent of the market either betrayed a 
secret dependence on it, or suffered from a 
sympathetic affection: fashion sulked in its 
country-houses, or came to town incogni- 
to, general entertainments were discounte- 
nanced, and informality and short dinners 
became the fashion. 

But society, amused for a while at playing 
Cinderella, scon wearied of the hearthside 
réle, and welcomed the Fairy God-mother in 
the shape of any magician powerful enough 
to turn the shrunken pumpkin back again 
into the golden coach. The mere fact of 
growing richer at a time when most people’s 
investments are shrinking, is calculated to 
attract envious attention; and according to 
Wall Street rumours, Welly Bry and Rose- 
dale had found the secret of performing this 
miracle. 

Rosedale, in particular, was said to have 
doubled his fortune, and there was talk of 
his buying the newly-finished house of one 
of the victims of the crash, who, in the space 
of twelve short months, had made the same 
number of millions, built a house in Fifth 
Avenue, filled a picture-gallery with old 
masters, entertained all New York in it, and 
been smuggled out of the country between 
a trained nurse and a doctor, while his cred- 
itors mounted guard over the old masters, 
and his guests explained to each other that 
they had dined with him only because they 
wanted to see the pictures. Mr. Rosedale 
meant to have a less meteoric career. He 
knew he should have to go slowly, and the 
instincts of his race fitted him to suffer re- 
bufis and put up with delays. But he was 
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prompt to perceive that the general dulness 
of the season afforded him an unusual op- 
portunity to shine, and he set about with 
patient industry to form a background for 
his growing glory. Mrs. Fisher was of im- 
mense service to him at this period. She had 
set off so many newcomers on the social 
stage that she was like one of those pieces of 
stock scenery which tell the experienced 
spectator exactly what is going to take place. 
But Mr. Rosedale wanted, in the long run, a 
more individualenvironment. He was sensi- 
tive to shades of difference which Miss Bart 
would never have credited him with perceiv- 
ing, because he had no corresponding varia- 
tions of manner; and it was becoming more 
and more clear to him that Miss Bart her- 
self possessed precisely the complementary 
qualities needed to round off his social per- 
sonality. 

Such details did not fall within the range 
of Mrs. Peniston’s vision. Likemany minds 
of panoramic sweep, hers was apt to over- 
look the minutie of the foreground, and she 
was much more likely to know where Carry 
Fisher had found the Welly Brys’ chef for 
them, than what was happening to her own 
niece. She was not, however, without pur- 
veyors of information ready to supplement 
her deficiencies. Grace Stepney’s mind 
was like a kind of moral fly-paper, to which 
the buzzing items of gossip were drawn by a 
fatal attraction, and where they hung fast in 
the toils of an inexorable memory. Lily 
would have been surprised to know how 
many trivial facts concerning herself were 
lodged in Miss Stepney’s head. She was 
quite aware that she was of interest to dingy 
people, but she assumed that there is only 
one form of dinginess, and that admiration 
for brilliancy is the natural expression of its 
inferior state. She knew that Gerty Farish 
admired her blindly, and therefore supposed 
that she inspired the same sentiments in 
Grace Stepney, whom she classified as a 
Gerty Farish without the saving traits of 
youth and enthusiasm. 

In reality, the two differed from each other 
as much as they differed from the object of 
their mutual contemplation. Miss Farish’s 
heart was afountain of tender illusions, Miss 
Stepney’s a precise register of facts as mani- 
fested in their relation to herself. She had sen- 
sibilities which, to Lily, would have seemed 
comic in a person with a freckled nose and 
red eye-lids, who lived in a boarding-house 
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and admired Mrs. Peniston’s drawing-room ; 
but poor Grace’s limitations gave them a 
more concentrated inner life, as poor soil 
starves certain plants into intenser efflores- 
cence. She had in truth no abstract propen- 
sity to malice: she did not dislike Lily be- 
cause the latter was brilliant and predomi- 
nant, but because she thought that Lily dis- 
liked her. It is less mortifying to believe 
one’s self unpopular than insignificant, and 
vanity prefers to assume that indifference is 
a latent form of unfriendliness. Even such 
scant civilities as Lily accorded to Mr. Rose- 
dale would have made Miss Stepney her 
friend for life ; but how could she foresee that 
such a friend was worth cultivating? How, 
moreover,can a young woman who has never 
been ignored measure the pang which this 
injury inflicts? And, lastly, how could Lily, 
accustomed to choose between a pressure of 
engagements, guess that she had mortally 
offended Miss Stepney by causing her to be 
excluded from one of Mrs. Peniston’s infre- 
quent dinner-parties ? 

Mrs. Peniston disliked giving dinners, 
but she hada high sense of family obligation, 
and on the Jack Stepneys’ return from their 
honeymoon she felt it incumbent upon her 
to light the drawing-room lampsand extract 
her best silver from the Safe Deposit vaults. 
Mrs. Peniston’s rare entertainments were 
preceded by days of heart-rending vacilla- 
tion as to every detail of the feast, from the 
seating of the guests to the pattern of the 
table-cloth, and in the course of one of these 
preliminary discussions she had imprudent- 
ly suggested to her cousin Grace that, as the 
dinner was a family affair, she might be in- 
cluded in it. For a week the prospect had 
lighted up Miss Stepney’s colourless exis- 
tence; then she had been given to understand 
that it would be more convenient to have her 
another day. Miss Stepney knew exactly 
what had happened. Lily, to whom family 
reunions were occasions of unalloyed dul- 
ness, had persuaded her aunt that a dinner 
of ‘“‘smart” people would be much more to 
the taste of the young couple, and Mrs. Pen- 
iston, who leaned helplessly on her niece in 
social matters, had been prevailed upon to 
pronounce Grace’s exile. After all Grace 
could come any other day; why should she 
mind being put off ? 

It was precisely because Miss Stepney 
could come any other day—and because she 
knew her relations were in the secret of her 




















unoccupied evenings-—that this incident 
loomed gigantically on her horizon. She 
was aware that she had Lily to thank for it; 
and dull resentment was turned to active 
animosity. 

Mrs. Peniston, on whom she had looked 
in a day or two after the dinner, laid down 
her crochet-work and turned abruptly from 
her oblique survey of Fifth Avenue. 

“Gus Trenor ?—Lily and Gus Trenor ?” 
she said, growing so suddenly pale that her 
visitor was almost alarmed. 

“Qh, cousin Julia 
don’t mean Rin Si 

“T don’t know what you do mean,” said 
Mrs. Peniston, with a frightened quiver in 
her small fretful voice. ‘Such things were 
never heard of in my day. And my own 
niece! I’m not sure I understand you. Do 
people say he’s in love with her?” 

Mrs. Peniston’s horror was genuine. 
Though she boasted an unequalled famil- 
iarity with the secret chronicles of society, 
she had the innocence of the school-girl who 
regards wickedness as a part of “history,” 
and to whom it never occurs that the scan- 
dals she reads of in lesson-hours may be re- 
peating themselves in the next street. Mrs. 
Peniston had kept her imagination shrouded, 
like the drawing-room furniture. She knew, 
of course, that society was “very much 
changed,” and that many women her mother 
would have thought “ peculiar’? were now 
in a position to be critical about their visit- 
ing-lists; she had discussed the perils of 
divorce with her rector, and had felt thank- 
ful at times that Lily was still unmarried; 
but the idea that any scandal could attach to 
a young girl’s name, above all that it could 
be lightly coupled with that of a married 
man, was so new to her that she was as much 
aghast as if she had been accused of leaving 
her carpets down all summer, or of violating 
any of the other cardinal laws of house- 
keeping. 

Miss Stepney, when her first fright had 
subsided, began to feel the superiority that 
greater breadth of mind confers. It was 
really pitiable to be as ignorant of the world 
as Mrs. Peniston! 

She smiled at the latter’s question. “ Peo- 
ple always say unpleasant things—and cer- 
tainly they’rea great deal together. A friend 
of mine met them the other afternoon in the 
Park—quite late, after the lamps were lit. It’s 
a pity Lily makes herself so conspicuous.” 
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“Conspicuous!” gasped Mrs. Peniston. 
She bent forward, lowering her voice to 
mitigate the horror. “ What sort of things 
do they say? That he means to get a . 
divorce and marry her ?” 

Grace Stepney laughed outright. “ Dear 
me, no! He would hardly do that. It— 
it’s a flirtation—nothing more.” 

“A flirtation? Between my niece and a 
married man? Do you mean to tell me 
that, with Lily’s looks and advantages, she 
could find no better use for her time than to 
waste it on a fat stupid man almost old 
enough to be her father?”’ This argument 
had such a convincing ring that it gave Mrs 
Peniston sufficient reassurance to pick up 
her work, while she waited for Grace Step- 
ney to rally her scattered forces. 

But Miss Stepney was on the spot in an 
instant. “That’s the worst of it—people 
say she isn’t wasting her time! Every one 
knows, as you say, that Lily is too hand- 
some and—and charming—to devote her- 
self to a man like Gus Trenor unless 

“Unless?” echoed Mrs. Peniston. 

Her visitor drew breath nervously. It 
was agreeable to shock Mrs. Peniston, but 
not toshock her tothe vergeof anger. Miss 
Stepney was not sufficiently familiar with 
the classic drama to have recalled in ad- 
vance how bearers of bad tidings are pro- 
verbially received, but she now had a rapid 
vision of forfeited dinners and a reduced 
wardrobe as the possible consequence of her 
disinterestedness. ‘To the honour of her 
sex, however, hatred of Lily prevailed over 
more personal considerations. Mrs. Pen- 
iston had chosen the wrong moment to 
boast of her niece’s charms. 

“Unless,” said Grace, leaning forward to 
speak with low-toned emphasis, “unless 
there are material advantages to be gained 
by making herself agreeable to him.” 

She felt that the moment was tremendous, 
and remembered suddenly that Mrs. Pen- 
iston’s black brocade, with the cut jet fringe, 
would have been hers at the end of the 
season. 

Mrs. Peniston put down her work again. 
Another aspect of the same idea had pre- 
sented itself to her, and she felt that it was 
beneath her dignity to have her nerves 
racked by a dependent relative who wore 
her old clothes. 

“Tf you take pleasure in annoying me by 
mysterious insinuations,” she said coldly, 
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ANWHILE the holidays 
had gone by and the season 
7) was beginning. Fifth Ave- 
my nue had become a nightly 
= torrent of carriages surging 
upward to the fashionable 
quarters about the Park, where illuminated 
windows and outspread awnings betokened 
the usual routine of hospitality. Other trib- 
utary currentscrossed the main stream, bear- 
ing their freight to the theatres, restaurants 
or opera; and Mrs. Peniston, from the se- 
cluded watch-tower of her upper window, 
could tell to a nicety just when the chronic 
volume of sound was increased by the sud- 
den influx setting toward a Van Osburgh 
ball, or when the multiplication of wheels 
meant merely that the opera was over, or 
that there was a big supper at Sherry’s. 
Mrs. Peniston followed the rise and cul- 
mination of the season as keenly as the most 
active sharer in its gaieties; and, as a looker- 
on, she enjoyed opportunities of comparison 
and generalization such as those who take 
part must proverbially forego. Noonecould 
have kept a more accurate record of social 
fluctuations, or have put a more unerring 
finger on the distinguishing features of each 
season: its dulness, its extravagance, its 
lack of balls or excess of divorces. She had 
a special memory for the vicissitudes of the 
“new people” who rose to the surface with 
each recurring tide, and were either sub- 
merged beneath its rush or landed trium- 
phantly beyond the reach of envious break- 
ers; and she was apt todisplaya remarkable 
retrospective insight into their ultimate 
fate, so that, when they had fulfilled their 
desiiny, she was almost always able to say to 
Grace Stepney—the recipient of her proph- 
ecies—that she had known exactly what 
would happen. 
This particular season Mrs. Peniston 
would have characterized as that in which 
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everybody “‘felt poor’’ except the Welly Brys 
and Mr. Simon Rosedale. It had been a bad 
autumn in Wall Street, where prices fell in 
accordance with that peculiar law which 
proves railway stocks and bales of cotton to 
be more sensitive to the allotment of execu- 
tive power than many estimable citizens 
trained to all the advantages of self-govern- 
ment. Even fortunes supposed to be inde- 
pendent of the market either betrayed a 
secret dependence on it, or suffered from a 
sympathetic affection: fashion sulked in its 
country-houses, or came to town incogni- 
to, general entertainments were discounte- 
nanced, and informality and short dinners 
became the fashion. 

But society, amused for a while at playing 
Cinderella, soon wearied of the hearthside 
role, and welcomed the Fairy God-mother in 
the shape of any magician powerful enough 
to turn the shrunken pumpkin back again 
into the golden coach. The mere fact of 
growing richer at a time when most people’s 
investments are shrinking, is calculated to 
attract envious attention; and according to 
Wall Street rumours, Welly Bry and Rose- 
dale had found the secret of performing this 
miracle. 

Rosedale, in particular, was said to have 
doubled his fortune, and there was talk of 
his buying the newly-finished house of one 
of the victims of the crash, who, in the space 
of twelve short months, had made the same 
number of millions, built a house in Fifth 
Avenue, filled a picture-gallery with old 
masters, entertained all New York in it, and 
been smuggled out of the country between 
a trained nurse and a doctor, while his cred- 
itors mounted guard over the old masters, 
and his guests explained to each other that 
they had dined with him only because they 
wanted to see the pictures. Mr. Rosedale 
meant to have a less meteoric career. He 
knew he should have to go slowly, and the 
instincts of his race fitted him to suffer re- 
buffs and put up with delays. But he was 
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prompt to perceive that the general dulness 
of the season afforded him an unusual op- 
portunity to shine, and he set about with 
patient industry to form a background for 
his growing glory. Mrs. Fisher was of im- 
mense service to him at this period. She had 
set off so many newcomers on the social 
stage that she was like one of those pieces of 
stock scenery which tell the experienced 
spectator exactly what is going to take place. 
But Mr. Rosedale wanted, in the long run, a 
moreindividual environment. He was sensi- 
tive to shades of difference which Miss Bart 
would never have credited him with perceiv- 
ing, because he had no corresponding varia- 
tions of manner; and it was becoming more 
and more clear to him that Miss Bart her- 
self possessed precisely the complementary 
qualities needed to round off his social per- 
sonality. 

Such details did not fall within the range 
of Mrs. Peniston’svision. Likemany minds 
of panoramic sweep, hers was apt to over- 
look the minuti@ of the foreground, and she 
was much more likely to know where Carry 
Fisher had found the Welly Brys’ chej for 
them, than what was happening to her own 
niece. She was not, however, without pur- 


veyors of information ready to supplement 


her deficiencies. Grace Stepney’s mind 
was like a kind of moral fly-paper, to which 
the buzzing items of gossip were drawn by a 
fatal attraction, and where they hung fast in 
the toils of an inexorable memory. Lily 
would have been surprised to know how 
many trivial facts concerning herself were 
lodged in Miss Stepney’s head. She was 
quite aware that she was of interest to dingy 
people, but she assumed that there is only 
one form of dinginess, and that admiration 
for brilliancy is the natural expression of its 
inferior state. She knew that Gerty Farish 
admired her blindly, and therefore supposed 
that she inspired the same sentiments in 
Grace Stepney, whom she classified as a 
Gerty Farish without the saving traits of 
youth and enthusiasm. 

In reality, the two differed from each other 
as much as they differed from the object of 
their mutual contemplation. Miss Farish’s 
heart was afountain of tender illusions, Miss 
Stepney’s a precise register of facts as mani- 
fested in their relation to herself. She had sen- 
sibilities which, to Lily, would have seemed 
comic in a person with a freckled nose and 
red eye-lids, who lived in a boarding-house 
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and admired Mrs.Peniston’s drawing-room ; 
but poor Grace’s limitations gave them a 
more concentrated inner life, as poor soil 
starves certain plants into intenser efflores- 
cence. She had in truth no abstract propen- 
sity to malice: she did not dislike Lily be- 
cause the latter was brilliant and predomi- 
nant, but because she thought that Lily dis- 
liked her. It is less mortifying to believe 
one’s self unpopular than insignificant, and 
vanity prefers to assume that indifference is 
a latent form of unfriendliness. Even such 
scant civilities as Lily accorded to Mr. Rose- 
dale would have made Miss Stepney her 
friend for life; but how could she foresee that 
such a friend was worth cultivating? How, 
moreover,can a young woman who has never 
been ignored measure the pang which this 
injury inflicts? And, lastly, how could Lily, 
accustomed to choose between a pressure of 
engagements, guess that she had mortally 
offended Miss Stepney by causing her to be 
excluded from one of Mrs. Peniston’s infre- 
quent dinner-parties ? 

Mrs. Peniston disliked giving dinners, 
but she hada high sense of family obligation, 
and on the Jack Stepneys’ return from their 
honeymoon she felt it incumbent upon her 
to light the drawing-room lampsand extract 
her best silver from the Safe Deposit vaults. 
Mrs. Peniston’s rare entertainments were 
preceded by days of heart-rending vacilla- 
tion as to every detail of the feast, from the 
seating of the guests to the pattern of the 
table-cloth, and in the course of one of these 
preliminary discussions she had imprudent- 
ly suggested to her cousin Grace that, as the 
dinner was a family affair, she might be in- 
cluded in it. For a week the prospect had 
lighted up Miss Stepney’s colourless exis- 
tence; then she had been given to understand 
that it would be more convenient to have her 
another day. Miss Stepney knew exactly 
what had happened. Lily, to whom family 
reunions were occasions of unalloyed dul- 
ness, had persuaded her aunt that a dinner 
of “‘smart” people would be much more to 
the taste of the young couple, and Mrs. Pen- 
iston, who leaned helplessly on her niece in 
social matters, had been prevailed upon to 
pronounce Grace’s exile. After all Grace 
could come any other day; why should she 
mind being put off ? 

It was precisely because Miss Stepney 
could come any other day—and because she 
knew her relations were in the secret of her 
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unoccupied evenings-—that this incident 
loomed gigantically on her horizon. She 
was aware that she had Lily to thank for it; 
and dull resentment was turned to active 
animosity. 

Mrs. Peniston, on whom she had looked 
in a day or two after the dinner, laid down 
her crochet-work and turned abruptly from 
her oblique survey of Fifth Avenue. 

“ Gus Trenor ?—Lily and Gus Trenor ?” 
she said, growing so suddenly pale that her 
visitor was almost alarmed. 

“Oh, cousin Julia 
don’t mean ios 

“T don’t know what you do mean,” said 
Mrs. Peniston, with a frightened quiver in 
her small fretful voice. ‘Such things were 
never heard of in my day. And my own 
niece! I’m not sure I understand you. Do 
people say he’s in love with her?” 

Mrs. Peniston’s horror was genuine. 
Though she boasted an upequalled famil- 
iarity with the secret chronicles of society, 
she had the innocence of the school-girl who 
regards wickedness as a part of “history,” 
and to whom it never occurs that the scan- 
dals she reads of in lesson-hours may be re- 
peating themselves in the next street. Mrs. 
Peniston had kept her imagination shrouded, 
like the drawing-room furniture. She knew, 
of course, that society was “very much 
changed,” and that many women her mother 
would have thought “peculiar” were now 
in a position to be critical about their visit- 
ing-lists; she had discussed the perils of 
divorce with her rector, and had felt thank- 
ful at times that Lily was still unmarried; 
but the idea that any scandal could attach to 
a young girl’s name, above all that it could 
be lightly coupled with that of a matried 
man, was so new to her that she was as much 
aghast as if she had been accused of leaving 
her carpets down all summer, or of violating 
any of the other cardinal laws of house- 
keeping. 

Miss Stepney, when her first fright had 
subsided, began to feel the superiority that 
greater breadth of mind confers. It was 
really pitiable to be as ignorant of the world 
as Mrs. Peniston! 

She smiled at the latter’s question. “ Peo- 
ple always say unpleasant things—and cer- 
tainly they’rea great deal together. A friend 
of mine met them the other afternoon in the 
Park—quite late, after the lamps were lit. It’s 
a pity Lily makes herself so conspicuous.” 
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“Conspicuous!” gasped Mrs. Peniston. 
She bent forward, lowering her voice to 
mitigate the horror. ‘“ What sort of things 
do they say? That he means to get a 
divorce and marry her?” 

Grace Stepney laughed outright. “ Dear 
me, no! He would hardly do that. It— 
it’s a flirtation—nothing more.” 

“A flirtation? Between my niece and a 
married man? Do you mean to tell me 
that, with Lily’s looks and advantages, she 
could find no better use for her time than to 
waste it on a fat stupid man almost old 
enough to be her father?”” This argument 
had such a convincing ring that it gave Mrs 
Peniston sufficient reassurance to pick up 
her work, while she waited for Grace Step- 
ney to rally her scattered forces. 

But Miss Stepney was on the spot in an 
instant. “That’s the worst of it—people 
say she isn’t wasting her time! Every one 
knows, as you say, that Lily is too hand- 
some and—and charming—to devote her- 
self to a man like Gus Trenor unless i 

“Unless ?” echoed Mrs. Peniston. 

Her visitor drew breath nervously. It 
was agreeable to shock Mrs. Peniston, but 
nottoshock hertothevergeof anger. Miss 
Stepney was not sufficiently familiar with 
the classic drama to have recalled in ad- 
vance how bearers of bad tidings are pro- 
verbially received, but she now had a rapid 
vision of forfeited dinners and a reduced 
wardrobe as the possible consequence of her 
disinterestedness. To the honour of her 
sex, however, hatred of Lily prevailed over 
more personal considerations. Mrs. Pen- 
iston had chosen the wrong moment to 
boast of her niece’s charms. 

“Unless,” said Grace, leaning forward to 
speak with low-toned emphasis, “unless 
there are material advantages to be gained 
by making herself agreeable to him.” 

She felt that the moment was tremendous, 
and remembered suddenly that Mrs. Pen- 
iston’s black brocade, with the cut jet fringe, 
would have been hers at the end of the 
season. 

Mrs. Peniston put down her work again. 
Another aspect of the same idea had pre- 
sented itself to her, and she felt that it was 
beneath her dignity to have her nerves 
racked by a dependent relative who wore 
her old clothes. 

“Tf you take pleasure in annoying me by 
mysterious insinuations,” she said coldly, 
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“you might at least have chosen a more 
suitable time than just as I am recovering 
from the strain of giving a large dinner.” 

The mention of the dinner dispelled Miss 
Stepney’s last scruples. “I don’t know why 
I should be accused of taking pleasure in tell- 
ing you about Lily. I was sure I shouldn’t 
get any thanks for it,” she returned with a 
flare of temper. “But I have some family 
feeling left, and as you are the only person 
who has any authority over Lily, I thought 
you ought to know what is being said of her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Peniston, “what I 
complain of is that you haven’t told me yet 
what zs being said.” 

“T didn’t suppose I should have to put it 
so plainly. People say that Gus Trenor 
pays her bills.” 

“Pays her bills—her bills?”’ Mrs. Pen- 
iston broke intoa laugh. “I can’t imagine 
where you can have picked up such rukbish. 
Lily has her own income—and I provide for 
her very handsomely ie 

“Oh, we all know that,” interposed Miss 
Stepney drily. “But Lily wears a great 
many smart gowns a 

“T like her to be well-dressed—it’s only 
suitable!” 

“Certainly; but then there are her gam- 
bling debts besides.” 

Miss Stepney, in the beginning, had not 
meant to bring up this point; but Mrs. Pen- 
iston had only her own incredulity to blame. 
She was like the stiff-necked unbelievers of 
Scripture, who must be annihilated to be 
convinced. 

“Gambling debts? Lily?” Mrs. Pen- 
iston’s voice shook with anger and bewilder- 
ment. She wondered whether Grace Step- 
ney had gone out of her mind. ‘“ What do 
you mean by her gambling debts?” 

“Simply that if one plays bridge for money 
in Lily’s set one is liable to lose a great deal— 
and I don’t suppose Lily always wins.” 

“Who told you that my niece played 
cards for money?” 

“Mercy, cousin Julia, don’t look at me as 
if I were trying to turn you against Lily! 
Everybody knowsshe is crazy about bridge. 
Mrs. Gryce told me herself that it was her 
gambling that frightened Percy Gryce—it 
seems he was really taken with her at first. 
But, of course, among Lily’s friends it’s 
quite the custom for girls to play for money. 
In fact, people are inclined to excuse her on 
that account—— ” 
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“To excuse her for what ?” 

“For being hard up—and accepting at- 
tentions from men like Gus Trenor—and 
George Dorset ws 

Mrs. Peniston gaveanother cry. “ George 
Dorset? Is there any one else? I should 
like to know the worst, if you please.” 

“Don’t put it in that way, cousin Julia. 
Lately Lily has been a good deal with the 
Dorsets, and he seems to admire her—but 
of course that’sonlynatural. AndI’m sure. 
there is no truth in the horrid things people 
say; but she has been spending a great deal 
of money this winter. Evie Van Osburgh 
was at Céleste’s ordering her trousseau the 
other day—yes, the marriage takes place 
next month—and she told me that Céleste 
showed her the most exquisite things she 
was justsendinghometo Lily. And people 
say that Judy Trenor has quarrelled with her 
on account of Gus; but I’m sure I’m sorry I 
spoke, though I only meant it asa kindness.” 

Mrs. Peniston’s genuine incredulity en- 
abled her to dismiss Miss Stepney with a 
disdain which boded ill for that lady’s pros- 
pect of succeeding tothe black brocade; but 
minds impenetrable to reason have gener- 
ally some crack through which suspicion fil- 
ters, and her visitor’s insinuations did not 
glide off as easily as she had expected. Mrs. 
Peniston disliked scenes, and her determi- 
nation to avoid them had always led her to 
hold herself aloof from the details of Lily’s 
life. In her youth, girls had not been sup- 
posed to require close supervision. They 
were generally assumed to be taken up with 
the legitimate business of courtship and 
marriage, and interference in such affairs on 
the part of their natural guardians was con- 
sidered as unwarrantable as a spectator’s 
suddenly joining ina game. There had of 
course been “fast” girls even in Mrs. Pen- 
iston’s early experience; but their fastness, 
at worst,w ©. .cerstood tobe ‘a mere excess 
of animal «1 against which there could 
be no gra :y¢ than that of being “un- 
ladylike.” modern fastness appeared 
synonymou mmorality, and the mere 
idea of immx was as Offensive to Mrs. 
Peniston as a of cooking in the draw- 
ing-room: itv - one of the conceptions her 
mind refused to .dmit. 

She had no immediate intention of repeat- 
ing to Lily what she had heard, or even of 
trying to ascertain its truth by means of dis- 
creet interrogation. ‘To do so might be to 
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provoke a scene; and a scene, in the shaken 
state of Mrs. Peniston’s nerves, with the ef- 
fects of her dinner not worn off, and her 
mind still tremulous with new impressions, 
was a risk she deemed it her duty to avoid. 
But there remained in her thoughts a settled 
deposit of resentment against her niece, all 
the denser because it was not to be cleared 
by explanation or discussion. It was hor- 
rible of a young girl to let herself be talked 
about; however unfounded the charges 
against her, she must be to blame for their 
having been made. Mrs. Peniston felt as if 
there had been a contagious illness in the 
house, and she was doomed to sit shivering 
among her contaminated furniture. 


XII 


m@qiSS BART had in fact been 

gadevious way, and 

none of her critics could have 

been more alive to the fact 

y than herself; but she had 

a fatalistic sense of being 

drawn from one wrong turning to another, 

without ever perceiving the right road till it 
was too late to take it. 


Lily, who considered herself above nar- 
row prejudices, had not imagined that the 
fact of letting Gus Trenor make a little 
money for her would ever disturb her self- 


complacency. And the fact in itself still 
seemed harmless enough; only it was a fer- 
tile source of harmful complications. As 
she exhausted the amusement of spending 
the money these complications became more 
pressing, and Lily, whose mind could be 
severely logical in tracing the causes of her 
ill-luck to others, justified herself by the 
thought that she owed allher troubles to the 
enmity of Bertha Dorset. This enmity, how- 
ever, had apparently expired in a renewal of 
friendliness between the two women. Lily’s 
visit to the Dorsets had resulted, for both, 
in the discovery that they could be of use to 
each other; and the civilized instinct finds 
a subtler pleasure in making use of its an- 
tagonist than in confounding him. Mrs. 
Dorset was, in fact, engaged in a new senti- 
mental experiment, of which Mrs. Fisher’s 
late property, Ned Silverton, was the rosy 
victim; and at such moments, as Judy Tre- 
nor had once remarked, she felt a peculiar 
need of distracting her husband’s attention. 
Dorset was as difficult to amuse as a savage; 
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but even his self-engrossment was not proof 
against Lily’s arts, or rather these were es- 
pecially adapted to soothe an uneasy egot- 
ism. Her experience with Percy Gryce stood 
her in good stead in ministering to Dorset’s 
humours, and if the incentive to please was 
less urgent, the difficulties of her situation 
were teaching her to make much of minor 
opportunities. 

Intimacy with the Dorsets was not likely 
to lessen such difficulties on the material side. 
Mrs. Dorset had none of Judy Trenor’s 
lavish impulses, and Dorset’s admiration 
was not likely to express itself in financial 
“tips,” even had Lily cared to renew her 
experiences in that line. Whatshe required, 
for the moment, of the Dorsets’ friendship, 
was simply its social sanction. She knew 
that people were beginning to talk of her; 
but this fact did not alarm her as it had 
alarmed Mrs. Peniston. In her set such 
gossip was not unusual, and a handsome 
girl who flirted with a married man was 
merely assumed to be pressing to the limit of 
her opportunities. It was Trenor himself 
who frightened her. Their walk in the 
Park had not been a success. Trenor had 
married young, and since his marriage his 
intercourse with women had not taken the 
form of the sentimental small-talk which 
doubles upon itself like the paths in a maze. 
It first puzzled and then irritated him to 
find himself always led back to the same 
starting-point, and Lily felt that she was 
gradually losing control of the situation. 
Trenor was in truth in an unmanageable 
mood. In spite of his understanding with 
Rosedale he had been somewhat heavily 
“touched” by the fall in stocks; his house- 
hold expenses weighed on him, and he 
seemed to be meeting, on all sides, a sullen 
opposition to his wishes, instead of the easy 
good luck he had hitherto encountered. 

Mrs. Trenor was still at Bellomont, keep- 
ing the town-house open, and descending on 
it now and then for a taste of the world, but 
preferring the recurrent excitement of week- 
end parties to the restrictions of a dull season. 
Since the holidays she had not urged Lily to 
return to Bellomont, and the first time they 
met in town Lily fancied there was a shade 
of coldnessin her manner. Was it merely 
the expression of her displeasure at Miss 
Bart’s neglect, or had disquieting rumours 
reached her? The latter contingency seem- 
ed improbable, yet Lily was not without a 
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sense of uneasiness. If her roaming sym- 
pathies had struck root anywhere, it was in 
her friendship with Judy Trenor. She be- 
lieved in the sincerity of her friend’s affec- 
tion, though it sometimes showed itself in 
self-interested ways, and she shrank with 
peculiar reluctance from any risk of estrang- 
ing it. But, aside from this, she was keenly 
conscious of the way in which such an es- 
trangement would react on herself. The 
fact that Gus Trenor was Judy’s husband 
was at times Lily’s strongest reason for dis- 
liking him, and for resenting the obligation 
under which he had placed her. 

To set her doubts at rest, Miss Bart, soon 
after the New Year, “ proposed ” herself for 
a week-end at Bellomont. She had learned 
in advance that the presence of a large party 
would protect her from too great assiduity 
on Trenor’s part, and his wife’s telegraphic 
“come by all means” seemed to assure her 
of her usual welcome. 

Judy received her amicably. The cares 
of a large party always prevailed over per- 
sonal feelings, and Lily saw no change in 
her hostess’s manner. Nevertheless, she 


was soon aware that the experiment of com- 
ing to Bellomont was not successful. 


The 
party was made up of what Mrs. Trenor 
called “poky people’’—her generic name 
for persons who did not play bridge—and, it 
being her habit to group all such obstruc- 
tionists in one class, she usually invited 
them together, regardless of their other 
characteristics. The result was apt to be 
an irreducible combination of persons hav- 
ing no other quality in common than their 
abstinence from bridge, and the antago- 
nisms developed in a group lacking the one 
taste which might have amalgamated them, 
were in this case aggravated by bad weather, 
and by the ill-concealed boredom of their 
host and hostess. In such emergencies, 
Judy would usually have turned to Lily to 
fuse the discordant elements; and Miss 
Bart, assuming that such a service was ex- 
pected of her, threw herself into it with her 
accustomed zeal. But at the outset she per- 
ceived a subtle resistance to her efforts. If 
Mrs. Trenor’s manner toward her was un- 
changed, there was certainly a faint coldness 
in that of the other ladies. An occasional 
caustic allusion to “your friends the Wel- 
lington Brys,” or to “the little Jew who has 
bought the Greiner house—some one told 
us you knew him, Miss Bart, ”—showed Lily 
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that she was in disfavour with that portion 
of society which, while contributing least to 
its amusement, has assumed the right to de- 
cide what forms that amusement shall take. 
The indication was a slight one, and a year 
ago Lily would have smiled at it, trusting co 
the charm of her personality to dispel any 
prejudice against her. But now she had 
grown more sensitive to criticism and less 
confident inher power of disarmingit. She 
knew, moreover, that if the ladies at Bello- 
mont permitted themselves to criticize her 
friends openly, it was a proof that they were 
not afraid of subjecting her to the same treat- 
ment behind her back. The nervous dread 
lest anything in Trenor’s manner should 
seem to justify their disapproval made her 
seek every pretext foravoiding him, and she 
left Bellomont conscious of having failed in 
every purpose which had taken her there. 

In town she returned to preoccupations 
which, for the moment, had the happy effect 
of banishing troublesome thoughts. The 
Welly Brys, after much debate, and anxious 
counsel with their newly acquired friends, 
had decided on the bold move of giving a 
general entertainment. To attack society 
collectively, when one’s means of approach 
are limited to a few acquaintances, is like 
advancing into a strange country with an 
insufficient number of scouts; but such 
rash tactics have sometimes led to brilliant 
victories, and the Brys had determined to 
put their fate tothe touch. Mrs. Fisher, to 
whom they had entrusted the conduct of the 
affair, had decided that tableaux vivants 
and expensive music were the two baits 
most likely to attract the desired prey, and 
after prolonged negotiations, and the kind 
of wire-pulling in which she was known to 
excel, she had induced a dozen fashionable 
women to exhibit themselves in a series of 
pictures which, by a farther miracle of per- 
suasion, the distinguished portrait painter, 
Paul Morpeth, had been prevailed upon to 
organize. 

Lily was in her element on such occasions. 
Under Morpeth’s guidance her vivid plastic 
sense, hitherto nurtured on no higher footl 
than dress-making and upholstery, found 
eager expression in the disposal of draperies, 
the study of attitudes, the shifting of lights 
and shadows. Her dramatic instinct was 
roused by the choice of subjects, and the 
gorgeous reproductions of historic dress 
stirred an imagination which only visual im- 
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pressions could reach. But keenest of all 
was the exhilaration of displaying her own 
beauty under a new aspect: of showing that 
her loveliness was no mere fixed quality, but 
an element shaping all emotions to fresh 
forms of grace. 

Mrs. Fisher’s measures had been well- 
taken, and society, surprised in a dull mo- 
ment, succumbed to the temptation of Mrs. 
Bry’s hospitality. The protesting minority 
were forgotten in the throng which abjured 
and came; and the audience was almost as 
brilliant as the show. 

Lawrence Selden was among those who 
had yielded to the proffered inducements. 
If he did not often act on the accepted social 
axiom that a man may go where he pleases, 
it was because he had long since learned 
that his pleasures were mainly to be found 
in a small group of the like-minded. But 
he enjoyed spectacular effects, and was not 
insensible to the part money plays in their 
production: all he asked was that the very 
rich should live up to their calling as stage- 
managers, and not spend their money in a 
dull way. This the Brys could certainly 
not be charged with doing. ‘Their recently 
built house, whatever it might lack asa frame 


for domesticity, was almost as well-designed 
for the display of a festal assemblage as one 
of those airy pleasure-halls which the Italian 
architects improvised to set off the hospital- 


ity of princes. The air of improvisation 
was in fact strikingly present: so recent, so 
rapidly-evoked was the whole mise-en-scéne 
that one had to touch the marble columns 
to learn they were not of cardboard, to seat 
one’s self in one of the damask-and-gold 
arm-chairs to be sure it was not painted 
against the wall. 

Selden, who had put one of these seats to 
the test, found himself, from an angle of the 
ball-room, surveying the scene with frank 
enjoyment. The company, in obedience to 
the decorative instinct which calls for fine 
clothes in fine surroundings, had dressed 
rather with aneye to Mrs. Bry’s background 
than to herself. The seated throng, filling 
the immense room without undue crowding, 
presented a surface of rich tissues and jew- 
elled shoulders in harmony with the fes- 
tooned and gilded walls, and the flushed 
splendours of the Venetian ceiling. At the 
farther end of the rooma stage had been con- 
structed behind a prosceniumarchcurtained 
with folds of old damask; but in the pause 
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before the parting of the folds there was little 
thought of what they might reveal, for every 
woman who had accepted Mrs. Bry’s invita- 
tion was engaged in trying to find out how 
many Of her friends had done the same. 

Gerty Farish, seated next to Selden, was 
lost in that indiscriminate and uncritical en- 
joyment so irritating to Miss Bart’s finer 
perceptions. It may be that Selden’s near- 
ness had something to do with the quality of 
his cousin’s pleasure; but Miss Farish was 
so little accustomed to refer her enjoyment 
of such scenes to her own share in them, 
that she was merely conscious of a deeper 
sense of contentment. 

“Wasn’t it dear of Lily to get me an invi- 
tation? Of course it would never have oc- 
curred to Carry Fisher to put me on the list, 
and I should have been so sorry to miss see- 
ing it all—and especially Lily herself. Some 
one told me the ceiling was by Veronese— 
you would know, of course, Lawrence. I 
suppose it’s very beautiful, but his women 
are so dreadfully fat. Goddesses? Well, 
I can only say that if they’d been mortals 
and had to wear corsets, it would have been 
better for them. I think our women are 
much handsomer. And this room is won- 
derfully becoming—every one looks so well! 
Did you ever see such jewels? Do look at 
Mrs. George Dorset’s pearls—I suppose the 
smallest of them would pay the rent of our 
Girls’ Club for a year. Not that I ought to 
complain about the club; every one has 
been so wonderfully kind. Did I tell you 
that Lily had given, us three hundred dol- 
lars? Wasn’t it splendid of her? And then 
she collected a lot of money from her friends 
—Mrs. Bry gave us five hundred, and Mr. 
Rosedale a thousand. I wish Lily were 
not so nice to Mr. Rosedale, but she says 
it’s no use being rude to him, because he 
doesn’t see the difference. She really can’t 
bear to hurt people’s feelings—it makes me 
so angry when I hear her called cold and 
conceited! The girls at the club don’t call 
her that. Do you know she has been there 
with metwice ?—yes, Lily! And youshould 
have seen their eyes! One of them said it 
was as good as a day in the country just to 
look at her. Andshesatthere, and laughed 
and talked with them—not a bit as if she 
were being charitable, you know, but as if 
she liked it as much at they did. They’ve 
been asking ever since when she’s coming 
back; and she’s promised me oh!” 
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Miss Farish’s confidences were cut short 
by the parting of the curtainon the first ¢ab- 
leau—a group of nymphs dancing across 
flower-strewn sward in the rhythmic post- 
ures of Botticelli’s Spring. Tableaux vi- 
vants depend for their effect not only on the 
happy disposal of lights and the delusive in- 
terposition of layers of gauze, but on a cor- 
responding adjustment of the mental vision. 
To unfurnished minds they remain, in spite 
of every enhancement of art, only a superior 
kind of wax-works; but to the responsive 
fancy they may give magic glimpses of the 
boundary world between fact and imagina- 
tion. Selden’s mind was of this order: he 
could yield to vision-making influences as 
completely as a child to the spell of a fairy- 
tale. Mrs. Bry’s tableaux wanted none of 
the qualities which go to the producing of 
such illusions, and under Morpeth’s organiz- 
ing hand the pictures succeeded each other 
with the rhythmic march of some splendid 
frieze, in which the fugitive curves of living 
flesh and the wandering light of young eyes 
have been subdued to plastic harmony with- 
out losing the charm of life. 

The scenes were taken from old pictures, 
and the participators had been cleverly fit- 
ted with characters suited to their types. 


No one, for instance, could have made a 
more typical Goya than Carry Fisher, with 
her short dark-skinned face, the exagger- 
ated glow of her eyes, the provocation of her 


frankly-painted smile. A _ brilliant Miss 
Smedden from Brooklyn showed to perfec- 
tion the sumptuous curves of Titian’s 
Daughter, lifting her gold salver laden with 
grapes above the harmonizing gold of rip- 
pled hairand rich brocade, anda young Mrs. 
Van Alstyne, who showed the frailer Dutch 
type, with high blue-veined forehead and 
pale eyes and lashes, made a characteristic 
Vandyck, in black satin, against a curtained 
archway. Then there were Kauffmann 
nymphs garlanding the altar of Love; a 
Veronese supper, all sheeny textures, pearl- 
woven heads and marble architecture; and 
a Watteau group of lute-plaving comedians, 
lounging by a fountain in a sunlit glade. 
Each evanescent picture touched the vis- 
ion-building faculty in Selden, leading him 
so far down the vistas of fancy that even 
Gerty Farish’s running commentary— 
“Oh, how lovely Lulu Melson looks!” or: 
“That must be Kate Corby, to the right 
there, in purple”—did not break the spell 
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of the illusion. Indeed, so skilfully had 
the personality of the actors been subdued 
to the scenes they figured in that even the 
least imaginative of the audience must have 
felt a thrill of contrast when the curtain 
suddenly parted on a picture which was sim- 
ply and undisguisedly the portrait of Miss 
Bart. 

Here there could be no mistaking the pre- 
dominance of personality—the unanimous 
“Oh!” of the spectators was a tribute, not 
to the brush-work of Reynolds’s “Mrs. 
Lloyd” but to the flesh and blood loveliness 
of Lily Bart. She had shown her artistic in- 
ielligence in selecting a type so like her own 
that she could embody the person repre- 
sented without ceasing to be herself. It was 
as though she had stepped, not out of, but 
into, Reynolds’s canvas, banishing the 
phantom of his dead beauty by the beams of 
her living grace. The impulse to show her- 
self in a splendid setting—she had thought 
for a moment of representing Tiepolo’s 
Cleopatra—had yielded to the truer instinct 
of trusting to her unassisted beauty, and she 
had purposely chosen a picture without dis- 
tracting accessories of dress or surroundings. 
Her pale draperies, and the background of 
foliage against which she stood, served only 
to relieve the long dryad-like curves that 
swept upward from her poised foot to her 
lifted arm. The noble buoyancy of her at- 
titude, its suggestion of soaring grace, re- 
vealed the touch of poetry in her beauty 
that Selden always felt in her presence, yet 
lost the sense of when he was not with her. 
Its expression was now so vivid that for the 
first time he seemed to see before him the real 
Lily Bart, divested of the trivialities of her 
little world, and catching fora moment a 
note of that eternal harmony of which her 
beauty was a part. 

“Deuced bold thing to show herself in 
that get-up; but, gad, there isn’t a break in 
the lines anywhere, and I suppose she 
wanted us to know it!” 

These words, uttered by that experienced 
connoisseur, Mr. Ned Van Alstyne, whose 
scented white moustache had brushed Sel- 
den’s shoulder whenever the parting of the 
curtains presented any exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the study of the female outline, 
affected their hearer in an unexpected way. 
It was not the first time that Selden had 
heard Lily’s beauty lightly remarked on, 
and hitherto the tone of the comments 
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had imperceptibly coloured his view of her. 
But now it woke only a moticn of indignant 
contempt. This was the world she lived in, 
these were the standards by which she was 
fated to be measured! Does one go to 
Caliban for a judgment on Miranda? 

In the long moment before the curtain 
fell, he had time to feel the whole tragedy 
of her life. It was as though her beauty, 
thus detached from all that cheapened and 
vulgarized it, had held out suppliant hands 
to him from the world in which he and she 
had once met for a moment, and where he 
felt an overmastering longing to be with her 
again. g 

He was roused by the pressure of ecstatic 
fingers. ‘‘ Wasn’t she too beautiful, Law- 
rence? Don’t you like her best in that sim- 
ple dress? It makes her look like the real 


Lily—the Lily I know.” 

He met Gerty Farish’s brimming gaze. 
‘The Lily we know,” he corrected; and his 
cousin, beaming at the implied understand- 
ing, exclaimed joyfully: “Ill tell her that! 
She always says you dislike her.” 


The performance over, Selden’s first im- 
pulse was to seek Miss Bart. During the 
interlude of music which succeeded the 
tableaux, the actors had seated themselves 
here and there in the audience, diversifying 
its conventional appearance by the varied 
picturesqueness of their dress. Lily, how- 
ever, was not among them, and her absence 
served to protract the effect she had pro- 
duced on Selden: it would have broken the 
spell to see her too soon in the surroundings 
from which accident had so happily de- 
tached her. They had not met since the 
day of the Van Osburgh wedding, and on 
his side the avoidance had been intentional. 
To-night, however, he knew that, sooner or 
later, he should find himself at her side; 
and though he let the dispersing crowd 
drift him whither it would, without making 
an immediate effort to reach her, his pro- 
crastination was not due to any lingering 
resistance, but to the desire to luxuriate a 
moment in the sense of complete surrender. 

Lily had not an instant’s doubt as to the 
meaning of the murmur greeting her ap- 
pearance. No other fableau had been re- 
ceived with that precise note of approval: 
it had obviously been called forth by her- 
self, and not by the picture she imperson- 
ated. She had feared at the last moment 
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that she was risking too much in dispensing 
with the advantages of a more sumptuous 
setting , and the completeness of her triumph 
gave her an intoxicating sense of recovered 
power. Not caring to diminish the impres- 
sion she had produced, she held herself 
aloof from the audience till the movement 
of dispersal before supper, and thus had a 
second opportunity of showing herself toad- 
vantage, as the throng poured slowly into 
the empty drawing-room where she was 
standing. 

She was soon the centre of a group which 
increased and renewed itself as the circula- 
tion became general, and the individual 
comments on her success were a delightful 
prolongation of the collective applause. At 
such moments she lost something of her 
natural fastidiousness, and cared less for the 
quality of the admiration received than for 
its quantity. Differences of personality were 
merged in a warm atmosphere of praise, in 
which her beauty expanded like a flower in 
sunlight; and if Selden had approached a 
moment or two sooner he would have seen 
her turning on Ned Van Alstyne and George 
Dorset the look he had dreamed of capturing 
for himself. 

Fortune willed, however, that the hurried 
approach of Mrs. Fisher, as whose aide- 
camp Van Alstyne was acting, should break 
up the group before Selden reached the 
threshold of the room. One or two of the 
men wandered off in search of their partners 
for supper, and the others, noticing Selden’s 
approach, gave way to him in accordance 
with the tacit free-masonry of the ball-room. 
Lily was therefore standing alone when he 
reached her; and finding the expected look 
in her eye, he had the satisfaction of sup- 
posing he had kindled it. The look did in- 
deed deepen as it rested on him, for even in 
that moment of self-intoxication Lily felt 
the quicker beat of life that his nearness al- 
ways produced. She read, too, in hisanswer- 
ing gaze the delicious confirmation of her 
triumph, and for the moment it seemed to 
her that it was for him only she cared to be 
beautiful. 

Selden: had given her his arm without 
speaking. She took it in silence, and 
they moved away, not toward the supper- 
room, but against the tide which was setting 
thither. The faces about her flowed by 
like the streaming images of sleep: she hard- 
ly noticed where Selden was leading her, till 
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they passed through a glass doorway at the 
end of the long suite of rooms and stood 
suddenly in the fragrant hush of a garden. 
Gravel grated beneath their feet, and about 
them was the transparent dimness of a mid- 
summer night. Hanging lights made em- 
erald caverns in the depths of foliage, and 
whitened the spray of a fountain falling 
among lilies. The magic place was de- 
serted: there was no sound but the plash of 
the water on the lily-pads, and a distant 
drift of music that might have been blown 
across a sleeping lake. 

Selden and Lily stood still, accepting the 
unreality of the scene as a part of their own 
dream-like sensations. It would not have 
surprised them to feel a summer breeze on 
their faces, or to see the lights among the 
boughs reduplicated in the arch of a starry 
sky. The strange solitude about them 
was no stranger than the sweetness of being 
alone in it together. 

At length Lily withdrew her hand, and 
moved away a step, so that her white-robed 
slimness was outlined against the dusk of 
the branches. Selden followed her, and 
still without speaking they seated themselves 
on a bench beside the fountain. 


Suddenly she raised her eyes with the be- 


seeching gravity of a child. “You never 
speak to me—you think hard things of me,” 
she murmured. 

“T think of yoy at any rate, God knows!” 
he said. 

“Then why do we never see each other? 
Why can’t we be friends? You promised 
once to help me,” she continued in the same 
tone, as though the words were drawn from 
her unwillingly. 

“The only way I can help you is by lov- 
ing you,”’ Selden said in a low voice. 

She made no reply, but her face turned 
to him with the soft motion of a flower. His 
own met it slowly, and their lips touched. 

She drew back and rose from her seat. 
Selden rose too, and they stood facing each 
other. Suddenly she caught his hand and 
pressed it a moment against her cheek. 

“Ah, love me, love me—but don’t tell me 
so!” she sighed with her eyes in his; and be- 
fore he could speak she had turned and 
slipped through the arch of boughs, disap- 
pearing in the brightness of the room be- 
yond. 

Selden stood where she had left him. He 
knew too well the transiency of exquisite 
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moments to attempt to follow her; but pres- 
ently he reentered the house and made his 
way through the deserted rooms to the door. 
A few sumptuously-cloaked ladies were al- 
ready gathered in the marble vestibule, and 
in the coat-room he found Van Alstyne and 
Gus Trenor. 

The former, at Selden’s approach, paused 
in the careful selection of a cigar from one 
of the silver boxes invitingly set out near the 
door. 

“Hallo, Selden, going too? You're an 
Epicurean like myself, I see: you don’t 
want to see all those goddesses gobbling 
terrapin. Gad, what a show of good-look- 
ing women; but not one of ’em could touch 
that little cousin of mine. Talk of jewels— 
what’s a woman want with jewels when 
she’s got herself to show? The trouble is 
that all these fal-bals they wear cover up 
their figures when they’ve got ’em. I never 
knew till tonight what an outline Lily has.” 

“Tt’s not her fault if everybody don’t 
know it now,” growled Trenor, flushed 
with the struggle of getting into his fur-lined 
coat. “Damned bad taste, I call it—no, 
nocigar forme. You can’t tell what you’re 
smoking in one of these new houses—likely 
as not the chef buys the cigars. Stay for 
supper? Not if I know it! When people 
crowd their rooms so that you can’t get near 
any one you want to speak to, I’d as soon 
sup in the elevated at the rush hour. My 
wife was dead right to stay away: she says 
life’s too short to spend it in breaking in 
new people.” 


XIII 


Nal LY woke from happy dreams 
4 to find two notes at her bed- 

+ side. 
One was from Mrs. Tre- 
S88 nor, who announced that she 
was coming to town that af- 
ternoon for a flying visit, and hoped Miss 
Bart would be able to dine with her. The 
other was from Selden. He wrote briefly 
thatan important case called him to Albany, 
whence he would be unable to return till 
the evening, and asked Lily to let him know 
at what hour on the following day she 

would see him. 

Lily, leaning back among her pillows, 
gazed musingly at his letter. The scene in 
the Brys’ conservatory had beer: like a part 
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of her dreams; she had not expected to 
wake to such evidence of its reality. Her 
first movement was one of annoyance: this 
unforeseen act of Selden’s added another 
complication to life. It was so unlike him to 
yield tosuch an irrational impulse! Did he 
really mean to ask her to marry him? She 
had once shown him the impossibility of 
such a hope, and his subsequent behaviour 
seemed to prove that he had accepted the 
situation with a reasonableness somewhat 
mortifying to her vanity. It was all the 
more agreeable to find that this reasonable- 
ness was maintained only at the cost of not 
seeing her; but, though nothing in life was 
as sweet as the sense of her power over him, 
she saw the danger of allowing the episode 
of the previous night to have a sequel. 
Since she could not marry him, it would be 
kinder to him, as well as easier for herself, 
to write a line amicably evading his request 
to see her: he was not the man to mistake 
such a hint, and when next they met it 
would be on their usual friendly footing. 
Lily sprang out of bed, and went straight 
to her desk. She wanted to write at once, 
while she could trust to the strength of her 
resolve. She was still languid from her 
brief sleep and the exhilaration of the even- 
ing, and the sight of Selden’s writing 
brought back the culminating moment of 
her triumph: the moment when she had 
read in his eyes that no philosophy was 
proof against her power. It would be 
pleasant to have that sensation again. 
no one else could give it to her in its fulness; 
and she could not bear to mar her mood of 
luxurious retrospection by an act of definite 
refusal. She took up her pen and wrote 
hastily: “ To-morrow at four;” murmuring 
to herself, as she slipped the sheet into its 
envelope: “ I can easily put him off when 
to-morrow comes.” 


Judy Trenor’s summons was very wel- 
come to Lily. It was the first time she had 
received a direct communication from Bello- 
mont since the close of her last visit there, 
and she was still visited by the dread of 
having incurred Judy’s displeasure. But 
this characteristic command seemed to re- 
establish their former relations; and Lily 
smiled at the thought that her friend had 
probably summoned her in order to hear 
aboutthe Brys’ entertainment. Mrs. Tre- 
nor had absented herself from the feast, per- 


haps for the reason so frankly enunciated 
by her husband, perhaps because, as Mrs. 
Fisher somewhat differently put it, she 
“couldn’t bear new people when she hadn’t 
discovered them herself.” At any rate, 
though she remained haughtily at Bello- 
mont, Lily suspected in her a devouring 
eagerness to hear of what she had missed, 
and to learn exactly in what measure Mrs. 
Wellington Bry had surpassed all previous 
competitors for social recognition. Lily 
was quite ready to gratify this curiosity, but 
it happened that she was dining out. She 
determined, however, to see Mrs. Trenor 
for a few moments, and ringing for her maid 
she despatched a telegram to say that she 
would be with her friend that evening at ten. 

She was dining with Mrs. Fisher, who 
had gathered at an informal feast a few of 
the performers of the previous evening. 
There was to be plantation music in the stu- 
dioafter dinner—for Mrs. Fisher, despair- 
ing of the republic, had taken up modelling, 
and annexed to her small crowded house a 
spacious apartment, which, whatever its 
uses in her hours of plastic inspiration, 
served at other times for the exercise of an in- 
defatigable hospitality. Lily was reluctant 
to leave, for the dinner was amusing, and 
she would have liked to lounge over a 
cigarette and hear a few songs; but she 
could not break her engagement with Judy, 
and shortly after ten she asked her hostess 
to ring for a hansom, and drove up Fifth 
Avenue to the Trenors’. 

She waited long enough on the doorstep 
to wonder that Judy’s presence in town 
was not signalized by a greater promptness 
in admitting her; and her surprise was 
increased when, instead of the expected 
footman, pushing his shoulders into a tardy 
coat, a shabby care-taking person in calico 
let her into the shrouded hall. Trenor, 
however, appeared at once on the threshold 
of the drawing-room, welcoming her with 
unusual volubility while he relieved her of 
her cloak and drew her into the room. 

“Come along to the den; it’s the only 
comfortable place in the house. Doesn’t 
this room look as if it was waiting for the 
body to be brought down? Can’t see why 
Judy keeps the house wrapped up in this 
awful slippery white stuff—it’s enough to 
give a fellow pneumonia to walk through 
these rooms on a cold day. You look a 
little pinched yourself, by the way: it’s 
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rather a sharp night out. I noticed it walk- 
ing up from the club. Come along,and I’ll 
give you a nip of brandy, and you can toast 
yourself over the fire and try some of my 
new Egyptians—that little Turkish chap at 
the Embassy put me on to a brand that I 
want you to try, and if you like ’em I’ll get 
out a lot for you: they don’t have ’em here 
yet, but I’ll cable.” 

He led her through the house to the large 
room at the back, where Mrs. Trenor usu- 
ally sat, and where, even in her absence, 
there was an air of occupancy. Here, as 
usual], were flowers, newspapers, a littered 
- writing-table, and a general aspect of lamp- 
lit familiarity, so that it was a surprise not 
to see Judy’s energetic figure start up from 
the armchair near the fire. 

It was apparently Trenor himself who 
had been occupying the seat in question, for 
it was overhung by a cloud of cigar smoke, 
and near it stood one of those intricate fold- 
ing tables which British ingenuity has de- 
vised to facilitate the circulation of tobacco 
and spirits. The sight of such appliances 
ina drawing-room was not unusualin Lily’s 
set, where smoking and drinking were un- 
restricted by considerations of time and 
place, and her first movement was to help 
herself to one of the cigarettes recommended 
by Trenor, while she checked his loquacity 
by asking, witha surprised glance: “ Where’s 
Judy?” 

Trenor, a little heated by his unusual 
flow of words, and perhaps by prolonged 
propinquity with the decanters,was bending 
over the latter to decipher their silver labels. 

“Here, now, Lily, just a drop of cognac 
in a little fizzy water—you do look pinched, 
you know: I swear the end of your nose is 
red. I'll take another glass to keep you 
company— Judy ?—Why, you see, Judy’s 
got a devil of a headache—quite knocked 
out with it, poor thing—she asked me to ex- 
plain—make it all right, you know— Do 
come up to the fire, though; you look dead- 
beat, really. Nowdolet me make you com- 
fortable, there’s a good girl.” 

He had taken her hand, half-banteringly, 
and was drawing her toward a low seat by 
the hearth; but she stopped and freed her- 
self quietly. 

“Do you mean to say that Judy’s not well 
enoughtosee me? Doesn’t she want meto 
go upstairs?” 

Trenor drained the glass he had filled for 
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himself, and paused to set it down before he 
answered. 

“Why, no—the fact is, she’s not up tosee- 
ing anybody. It came on suddenly, you 
know, and she asked me to tell you how aw- 
fully sorry she was—if she’d known where 
you were dining she’d have sent you word.” 

“She did know where I was dining; I 
mentioned it in my telegram. But it doesn’t 
matter, of course. I suppose if she’s so 
poorly she won’t go back to Bellomont in 
the morning, and I can come and see her 
then.” 

“Yes: exactly—that’s capital. I'll tell 
her you’ll pop in tomorrow morning. And 
now do sit down a minute, there’s a dear, 
and let’s have a nice quiet jaw together. 
You won’t take a drop, just for sociability ? 
Tell me what you think of that cigarette. 
Why, don’t you like it? What are you 
chucking it away for?” 

“T am chucking it away because I must 
go, if you’ll have the goodness to call a cab 
for me,” Lily returned with a smile. 

She did not like Trenor’s unusual excita- 
bility, with its too evident explanation, and 
the thought of being alone with him, with 
her friend out of reach upstairs, at the other 
end of the great empty house, did not con- 
duce to a desire to prolong their #éte-d-téte. 

But Trenor, with a promptness which 
did not escape her, had moved between her- 
self and the door. 

“Why must you go, I should like toknow? 
If Judy’d been here you’d have sat gossiping 
till all hours—and you can’t even give me 
five minutes! It’s always the same story. 
Last night I couldn’t get near you—I went 
to that damned vulgar party just to see you, 
and there was everybody talking about you, 
and asking me if I’d ever seen anything so 
stunning, and when I tried to come up and 
say a word, you never took any notice, but 
just went on laughing and joking with a lot 
of asses who only wanted to be able to swag- 
ger about afterward, and look knowing 
when you were mentioned.” 

He paused, flushed by his diatribe, and 
fixing on her a look in which resentment 
was the ingredient she least disliked. But 
she had regained her presence of mind, and 
stood composedly in the middle of the room, 
while her slight smile seemed to put an ever 
increasing distance between herself and 
Trenor. 

Across it she said: “‘ Don’t beabsurd, Gus. 
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It’s past eleven, and I must really ask you 
to ring for a cab.” 

He remained immovable, with the lower- 
ing forehead she had grown to detest. 

‘And supposing I won’t ring for one— 
what'll you do then ?” 

“T shall go upstairs to Judy if you force 
me to disturb her.” 

Trenor drew a step nearer and laid his 
handonherarm. ‘Look here, Lily: won’t 
you give me five minutes of your own ac- 
cord ?” 

‘Not to-night, Gus: you ‘ 

“Very good, then: I’lltake’em. Andas 
many more as I want.”” He had squared 
himself on the threshold, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. He nodded toward 
the chair on the hearth. 

“*Go and sit down there, please: I’ve got 
a word to say to you.” 

Lily’s quick temper was getting the better 
of her fears. She drew herself up and 
moved toward the door. 

“Tf you have anything to say to me, you 
must say it another time. I shall go up to 
Judy unless you call a cab for me at once.” 

He burst into a laugh. ‘‘Go upstairs and 
welcome, my dear; but you won’t find Judy. 
She ain’t there.” 

Lily grew pale. ‘“‘Do you mean that 
Judy is not in the house—not in town?” 
she exclaimed with a start of intuition. 

““That’s just what I do mean,” returned 
Trenor, his bluster sinking to sullenness 
under her contemptuous look. 

“‘Nonsense—I don’t believe you. 
going upstairs.” 

He drew unexpectedly aside, letting her 
reach the threshold unimpeded. 

“Go up and welcome; but my wife is at 
Bellomont.” 

But Lily had a flash of reassurance. ‘‘If 
she hadn’t come she would have sent me 
word-——”’ 

“She did; she telephoned me this after- 
noon to let you know.” 

“T received no message.” 

“T didn’t send any.” 

The two measured each other for a mo- 
ment, but Lily still saw her opponent 
through a blur of scorn that made all other 
considerations indistinct. 

“T can’t imagine your object in playing 
such a stupid trick on me; but if you have 
fully gratified your peculiar sense of humour 
I must again ask you to send for a cab.” 
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It was the wrong note, and she knew it as 
she spoke. To be stung by irony it is not 
necessary to understand it, and the angry 
streaks on Trenor’s face might have been 
raised by an actual flash. 

“Look here, Lily, don’t take that high 
and mighty tone with me.” He had again 
moved toward the door, and in her instinct- 
ive shrinking from him she let him regain 
command of the threshold. ‘TI did play a 
trick on you; I own up to it; but if you 
think I’m ashamed you’re mistaken. Lord 
knows I’ve been patient enough—I’ve hung 
round and looked like an ass. And all the 
while you were letting a lot of other fellows . 
make up to you letting em make 
fun of me, I daresay I’m not 
sharp, and can’t dress my friends up to look 
funny, as you do but I can tell 
when it’s being done to me Ican 
tell fast enough when I’m made a fool 
ee a 

“Ah, I shouldn’t have thought that!” 
flashed from Lily; but her laugh dropped 
to silence under his look. 

“No; you wouldn’t have thought it; but 
you'll know better. That’s what you’re 
here for to-night. I’ve been waiting for a 
quiet time to talk things over, and now I’ve 
got it I mean to make you hear me out.” 

His first rush of inarticulate resentment 
had been followed by a steadiness and con- 
centration of tone more disconcerting to 
Lily than the excitement preceding it. For 
a moment her presence of mind forsook her. 
She had more than once been in situations 
where a quick sword-play of wit had been 
needful to cover her retreat; but her fright- 
ened heart-throbs told her that here such 
skill would not avail. 

To gain time she repeated: “I don’t 
understand what you want.” 

Trenor had pushed a chair between her- 
self and the door. He threw himself in it, 
and leaned back, looking up at her. 

“Tl tell you what I want: I want to 
know just where you andI stand. Hangit, 
the man who pays for the dinner is gener- 
ally allowed to have a seat at table.” 

She flamed ws anger and abasement, 
and the sickening need of having to concili- 
ate where she longed to humble. 

“T don’t know what you mean—but you 
must see, Gus, that I can’t stay here talking 
to you at this hour o 

“* Gad, you go to men’s houses fast enough 
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in broad daylight—strikes me you’re not 
always so deuced careful of appearances.” 

The brutality of the thrust gave her the 
sense of dizziness that follows on a physical 
blow. Rosedale had spoken then—this 
was the way men talked of her— She felt 
suddenly weak and defenceless: there was 
a throb of self-pity in her throat. But all 
the while another self was sharpening her 
to vigilance, whispering the terrified warn- 
ing that every word and gesture must be 
measured. 

“Tf you have brought me here to say in- 
sulting things ”? she began. 

Trenor laughed. ‘‘ Don’t talk stage-rot. 
I don’t want to insult yOu. But a man’s 
got his feelings—and you’ve played with 
mine toolong. I didn’t begin this business 
—kept out of the way, and left the track 
clear for the other chaps, till you rammaged 
me out and set to work to make an ass of me 
—and an easy job you had of it, too. That’s 
the trouble—it was too easy for you—you 
got reckless—thought you could turn me in- 
side out, and chuck me in the gutter like an 
empty purse. But, by gad, that ain’t play- 
ing fair: that’s dodging the rules of the 
game. Of course I know now what you 
wanted—it wasn’t my beautiful eyes you 
were after—but I tell you what, Miss Lily, 
you’ve got to pay up for making me think 
so dy 

He rose, squaring his shoulders aggres- 
sively, and stepped toward her with a red- 
dening brow; but she held her footing, 
though every nerve tore at her to retreat as 
he advanced. 

“‘Pay up?” she faltered. ‘Do you mean 
that I owe you money ?” 

He laughed again. ‘Oh, I’m not asking 
for payment in kind. But there’s such a 
thing as fair play—and interest on one’s 
money—and hang me if I’ve had as much 
as a look from you af 

“Your money? What have I to do with 
your money? You advised me how to in- 
vest mine you must have seen I 
knew nothing of business you 
told me it was all right e 

“Tt was all right—it is, Lily: you’re wel- 
come to all of it, and ten times more. I’m 
only asking for a word of thanks from you.” 
He was closer still, with a hand that grew 
formidable; and the frightened self-in her 
was dragging the other down. 

“T have thanked you; I’ve shown I was 
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grateful. What more have you done than 
any friend might do, or any one accept from 
a friend ?” 

Trenor caught her up witha sneer. “I 
don’t doubt you’ve accepted as much before 
—and chucked the other chaps as you’d 
like to chuck me. I don’t care how you 
settled your score with them—if you fooled 
‘em I’m that much to the good. Don’t 
stare at me like that—I know I’m not talk- 
ing the way a man is supposed to talk to 
a girl—but, hang it, if you don’t like it 
you can stop me quick enough—you know 
I’m mad about you—damn the money, 
there’s plenty more of it—if that bothers 
you I was a brute, Lily—Lily!— 
just look at me a 

Over and over her the sea of humiliation 
broke—wave crashing on wave so close that 
the moral shame was one with the physical 
dread. It seemed to her that self-esteem 
would have made her invulnerable—that it 
was her own dishonour which put a fearful 
solitude about her. 

His touch was a shock to her drowning 
consciousness. She drew back from him 
with a desperate assumption of scorn. 

“T’ve told you I don’t understand—but 
if I owe you money you shall be paid i 

Trenor’s face darkened to rage: her re- 
coil of abhorrence had called out the primi- 
tive man. 

‘€ Ah—you’ll borrow from Selden or Rose- 
dale—and take your chances of fooling 
them as you’ve fooled me! Unless—un- 
less you’ve settled your other scores al- 
ready—and I’m the only one left out in the 
cold!” 

She stood silent, frozen to her place. The 
words—the words were worse than the 
touch! Her heart was beating all over her 
body—in her throat, her limbs, her helpless 
useless hands. Her eyes travelled despair- 
ingly about the room—they lit on the bell, 
and she remembered that help was in call. 
Yes, but scandal with it—a hideous muster- 
ing of tongues. No, she must fight her way 
out alone. Itwasenough that the servants 
knew her to be in the house with Trenor— 
there must be nothing to excite conjecture 
in her way of leaving it. 

She raised her head, and achieved a last 
clear look at him. 

“T am here alone with you,” she said. 
‘“What more have you to say ?” 

To her. surprise, Trenor answered the 
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look with a speechless stare. With his last 
gust of words the flame had died out, leav- 
ing him chill and humbled. It was as 
though a cold air had dispersed the fumes 
of his libations, and the situation loomed 
before him black and naked as the ruins of 
a fire. Old habits, old restraints, the hand 
of inherited order, plucked back the be- 
wildered mind which passion has jolted 
from its ruts. Trenor’s eye had the hag- 
gard look of the sleep-walker waked on a 
deathly ledge. 

“Go home! Go away from here’’ 
he stammered, and turning his back on her 
walked toward the table by the hearth. 

The sharp release from her fears plunged 
Lily in a great bath of lucidity. The col- 
lapse of Trenor’s will left her in control, and 
she heard herself, in a voice that was her 
own yet outside herself, bidding him ring 
for the servant, bidding him give the order 
for a hansom, directing him to put her in it 
when it came. Whence the strength came 
to her she knew not; but an insistent voice 
warned her that she must leave the house 
openly, and nerved her, in the hall before 
the hovering care-taker, to exchange light 
words with Trenor, and charge him with the 
usual messages for Judy, while all the while 
she shook with inward loathing. On the 
doorstep, with the street before her, she felt 
a mad throb of liberation, intoxicating as 
the prisoner’s first draught of free air; but 
the clearness of brain continued, and she 
noted the mute aspect of Fifth Avenue, 
guessed at the lateness of the hour, and even 
observed a man’s figure—was there some- 
thing half-familiar in its outline >—which, 
as she entered the hansom, turned from the 
opposite corner and vanished in the ob- 
scurity of the side street. 

But with the turn of the wheels reaction 
came, and shuddering darkness closed 
on her. “I can’t think—I can’t think,” 
she moaned, and leaned her head against 
the rattling side of the cab. She seemed 
a stranger to herself, or rather there were 
two selves in her, the one she had always 
known, and a new abhorrent being to 
which it founditself chained. Shehad once 
picked up, in a house where she wasstaying, 
a translation of the Eumenides, and her im- 
agination had been seized by the high terror 
of the scene where Orestes, in the cave of 
the oracle, finds his implacable huntresses 
asleep, and snatches an hour’s repose. Yes, 
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the Furies might sometimes sleep, but they 
were there, always there in the dark corners, 
and now they were awake and the iron 
clang of their wings was inher brain . 

She opened her eyes and saw the streets 
passing—the familiar alien streets. All she 
looked on was the same and yet changed. 
There was a great gulf fixed between to-day 
and yesterday. Everything in the past seem- 
ed simple, natural, full of daylight—and she 
was alone ina place of darkness and pollu- 
tion.— Alone! It was the loneliness that 
frightened her. Her eyes fell on an illumi- 
nated clock at a street corner, and she saw 
that the hands marked the half hour after 
eleven. Only half-past eleven—there were 
hours and hours left of the night! And she 
must spend them alone, shuddering sleepless 
onher bed. Her soft nature recoiled from 
this ordeal, which had none of the stimulus 
of conflict to goad her through it. Oh, the 
slow cold drip of the minutes on her head! 
She had a vision of herself lying on the black 
walnut bed—and the darkness would fright- 
en her, and if she left the light burning the 
dreary details of the room would brand 
themselves forever on her brain. She had 
always hated her room at Mrs. Peniston’s— 
its ugliness, its impersonality, the fact that 
nothing in it was really hers. To a torn 
heart uncomforted by human nearness a 
room may open almost human arms, and 
the being to whom no four walls mean more 
than any others, is, at such hours, expatriate 
everywhere. 

Lily had no heart to lean on. Her rela 
tion with her aunt was as superficial as that 
of chance lodgers who pass on the stairs. 
But even had the two been in closer contact, 
it was impossible to think of Mrs. Penis- 
ton’s mind as offering shelter or comprehen- 
sion to such misery as Lily’s. As the pain 
that can be told is but half a pain, so the 
pity that questions has little healing in its 
touch. What Lily craved was the dark- 
ness made by enfolding arms, the silence 
which is not solitude, but compassion hold- 
ing its breath. 

She started up and looked forth on the 
passing streets. Gerty!—they were nearing 
Gerty’s corner. If only she could reach 
there before this labouring anguish burst 
from her breast to her lips—if only she could 
feel thehold of Gerty’s arms while she shook 
in the ague-fit of fear that was coming upon 
her! She pushed up the door in the roof 
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and called the address to the driver. It was of the bell would penetrate every recess of 
not so late— Gerty might still be wak- her tinyapartment, and rouse her to answer 
ing. And even if she were not, the sound her friend’s call. 


( To be continued. ) 





AMID THE ORCHARDS 
By Mary Findlater 





Amin the orchards dim and sweet, 
Before the night and morning meet, 
A bird sings on, ere yet the crowd 
Of thrushes makes the garden loud :— 


It is a strange new song, that seems 
As angel’s singing, heard in dreams, 
E’en such an one as stands and sings 
In some old picture gay and quaint 
Of Virgin-Mother, monk and saint, 
Who flutters with his painted wings 
And strikes across his silver strings 
With his enchanting bow. 


The quick, glad notes come thrilling so, 
You’d think that somewhere long ago 
He’d found the Eternal Riddle out, 

The clear conclusion of all doubt; 

And in the orchards dim and sweet, 

The hour when night and morning meet, 
Would tell it all with song and shout. 


It is a story that he tells 

Of worlds where blest assurance dwells: 
Where they need Hope no more; you hear 
In that strange singing quick and clear, 

A happiness that is not mirth, 

A soul that has forgotten Earth— 

Almost forgotten—keeping such 
Remembrance as will show how much 

Has been forgotten, and how far 

The old doubts and distresses are. 


With such a cry the Soul will greet 
The One Beloved when they meet 

The first time in the shining street; 

With grief foregone: with Love made fast, 
This life, and death, and parting, past. 


So much you hear, and then no more, 
But silence as there was before; 

And in the orchards dim and sweet, 
The dying night and morning meet. 





BREAKING 


FRAIL 


By Frank E. Schoonover 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


I 


T was the early gray of the morning and 

| the Indian village was still asleep. It 
seemed very strange to see it for the last 
time thus wrapped, as it were, in a garment 


of silence. Before us lay the boundless 
white northern wilderness into which we 
proposed to break our trail. 

First went Xavier Gill, a full-blooded 
Montagnais Indian, who broke trail. His 
snow-shoes clicked in the silence one against 
the other with each step that he took. Be- 
hind him trailed a long narrow toboggan, 
loaded with a hundred and fifty pounds of 
provisions. This he drew by a_ broad 
leather band called a tump-line or portage 
strap. This strap passes across the fore- 
head (so that the hands may be free) and is 
attached to the bow of the toboggan. Next 
behind him followed Skene, a Scotch half- 
breed, and then came the dogs, each har- 
nessed to a sledge, heavily loaded with two 
hundred pounds of provisions. Last of all 
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came the author—the end of the long train 
that wound its serpent-like way through the 
breaking day and into the siience of the 
North. 

It was my first essay at real travelling, 
and for a while I was possessed of the 
novelty and the interest of it. 

For a few miles the trail was good and 
hard, for the Indians of the camp we had 
just left had trapped hereabouts and had 
built many rabbit-snares along the river. 
I remember, as the train passed by, I twice 
saw a pure white northern rabbit in these 
traps each frozen to the hardness of stone. 
According to the courtesy of the wilderness, 
I took each from its trap, hung it upon the 
nearest spruce branch, reshaped the wire 
noose, cleared the snow away from about 
the trap and went my way. 

My men were walking briskly and paid 
no attention to my lagging steps; after- 
ward I had to hurry to catch up with them. 
My broad snow-shoes swung about very 
awkwardly; for though [had practised I was 
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still unaccustomed to their use and I now 
found that I had gone upon the trail almost 
a stranger to the terrible fatigue of actual 
snow-shoe travel. It was one thing to walk 
a mile or so at Quebec with a cup of tea at 
the end, and quite a different thing to keep 
up the paces of the trained voyageur of the 
wilderness. Nor did I ever attain anything 


like their perfect freedom in the use of the 
broad webs—the free rhythmic swing that 
seems to be an inheritance of birth and is not 
to be acquired by any amount of practice. 


Semo Mac 


Then the last of the rabbit-snares was 
passed, and with it the end of the beaten 
trail. It wasas though the one little thread 
was snapped that had bound me to the life I 
had left behind. We left the creek bed and 
plunged directly into a thick bush of birch 
and spruce. Far up the steep ascent we 
followed the blaze of a winter trail marked 
on the trunks of the spruce and the birch. 
Some of the markings were old and almost 
covered with the spruce gum. Those on 
the birch were quite fresh and yellow, made 
by the Indians when they came on their last 
New Year’s visit to the post. 

Part way up the hill, I remember, we 
passed an Indian cache—four fifty-pound 
bags of flour covered with balsam boughs, 
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and above this a pair of very broad snow- 
shoes and some steel traps hung ina branch. 
An Indian from the camp had started on 
the long trail to Lake Mistassini, and had 
left these provisions for future use. 

According to the laws of the wilderness, 
these caches are never touched by anyone 
else than their owners, for there is a savage 
code of honesty in these wilds that prevents 
any man from meddling with his neighbor’s 
goods. 

This was my first real experience of heavy 


-nee-call 


travel. I had many days of it thereafter, 
but this was the first. I struggled up the 
trail against the snow in company with the 
dogs, who were my especial care. The poor 
animals pulled and tugged and strained 
andlabored. They panted with red, hang- 
ing tongues. Their breath froze white on 
their heads in the gray cold, and from out 
of this frost looked their eyes, the one spark 
of black in their white faces. Frequently 
the sledge runner would catch on a pro- 
jecting branch, the load would topple and 
roll over into the deep, unbroken snow, and 
it was then that one had to plunge into the 
drifted white and struggle waist-deep to 
right the sledge and push it back on the 
hard trail again. 
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I got one dog up to the top of the hill and 
saw a frozen lake spread out below me like 
the palm of a hand. The guides were far, 
far away—small spots of black against the 
yellow of the birch, breaking a trail in clouds 
of snow through the thick bush at the edge 
of the lake, and I had to go back for the 
other dog, that I could hear whining down 
the hill behind me. 

This, as I said, was my first experience of 
heavy travelling—and it happened to be 
very heavy, indeed. Afterward I became 
more used to my snow-shoes and was even 
able to take my turn in breaking trail." 

To break trail is to pack with your snow- 
shoes the soft and uncrusted snow into a 
more solid path, so that the dogs and the 
toboggans may be brought forward to where 
you make camp. Even the snow-shoes, 
two feet in width, sink a foot or eighteen 
inches at every step. The snow crumbles 
and piles in on the top of the web, so that 
you have to tear each step with a wrench 
and a kick and a cloud of frozen white. You 
go forward, you rest, you go forward again, 
forcing your way laboriously through no 
one can say how many feet of snow. The 
weariness enters into the very marrow of 
your bones. The snow-shoe strap moves 
back and forth just enough across the 
moose-hide moccasins to gall the foot to the 
flesh of the toes, the muscles across the in- 
step ache with knife-like cuts with every 
step as you lift the heavy weight of snow 
that covers the shoe out of sight. 

I remember this first day out we stopped 
midway across thelaketorest. The guides 
dropped the tump-line from the forehead to 
their shoulders, cut some tobacco from a 
plug, rubbed it between their hands, and 
filled short black pipes. The dogs lay flat 
on the snow and bit and chewed at the solid 
lumps of ice that had gathered on the paws. 
With the handle of my axe I scraped from 
my snow-shoe the frozen masses of ice that 
had gathered under my moccasins and were 
wearing blisterson my feet. Werested here 
only a few minutes, and then the bitter cold 
drove us on again, for no man dares to stop 
long in such a temperature. 

This breaking trail is very picturesque to 
an outside observer. Oftentimes afterward, 
when, unencumbered, I had gone onahead, 
I would stop and turn and watch the guides 
—black pygmies struggling through the 
boundless stretch of white, with their heavily 


loaded toboggans in great clouds of snow. 
With their shoulders thrust forward and 
their heads bent to the trail, they would 
swing along at an even stride across the 
level expanse of frozen snow, broken only 
by the thin line of trail stretching behind 
them off into the distance, and by the many 
still narrower tracks of the fox criss-cross- 
ing here and there on the smooth surface. 
Then as the men draw nearer, I hear the 
raspand the clatter of the snow-shoes sound- 
ing more and more distinct in the frigid 
silence as the broad webs scrape the one 
across the other; I hear the sharp click of 
the wooden tail as it strikes the rim of one 
shoe, slides off and sinks deep in the soft 
bed of white. The men come nearer in the 
great whirls of snow, ploughed up and 
thrown about by the broad snow-shoes, in 
which they appear as black, unshapen 
masses. On them, on their backs, even on 
their fur caps, the snow hung in little forms 
like mosaics. All about their faces, on the 
fur caps were halos of frozen breath. 

One always stops for dinner at eleven 
o’clock, which is noon in the northland. 
The toboggans and sledges are drawn to the 
edge of the bordering spruce bush. Xavier, 
the Indian, clears the snow away from the 
lower branch of a small balsam and upon it 
hangs the tump-lines to prevent the snow 
from freezing on the moistened leather. 
The dogs are loosened; they shake them- 
selves again and again in the very joy of 
their freedom; they walk around and 
around, making a little hard bed in the 
snow. They are very tired—they do not 
even notice the fresh tracks of a rabbit. I 
unfasten my axe from the toboggan and fall 
to work with the guides. No one may 
stand idle. The clothing, damp from the 
terrible work of the morning, soon freezes 
on one’s back in the biting air of thirty be- 
low. In the shelter of the bush a few yards 
from the edge of the lake we tramp and 
pack the snow to a solid level. Many of 
the spruce-trees are cut and stripped of their 
branches. The green boughs are thrown 
in a semicircle on the packed surface and 
the small trunks are laid close together to 
prevent the fire melting its way into the 
snow. Xavier cutsa tall dead tamarack he 
had ‘‘marked” from the lake, and brings 
the tree down the hill on his shoulder. 
With one snow-shoe resting on the log and 
the other sunk deep in the glistening white, 
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he cuts and splits the dry wood into great 
lengths. Then froma small birch he strips 
some dry bark and starts a fire. 

I bring the frying-pan and some provisions 
from the toboggans. It is bitter work in the 
biting cold of the open to unfasten the many 
strings that hold the loads, but no one thinks 
of complaining of cold in the wilderness 
or of listening to complaints. Skene goes 
well out on the lake and cuts a hole for 
water,* which he presently fetches, im- 
mediately freezing ina pail. 

I slip my snow-shoes, scrape the frozen 
bits of ice from the lacing, and thrust them 
taildown inthe snow. Witha little bundle 
of spruce boughs, I knock off the snow that 
has caked on the woollen tops of my mocca- 
sins and on the capote and sit down on the 
green boughs in the warmth of the fire and 
wait for the dinner. 

I do not think I should like such food at 
home, but it is very appetizing there, after a 
hard morning of breaking trail; a pan of 
melted lard, a few pieces of fat pork cut 
from a frozen lump with an axe, a pail of 
boiled tea, thick and black. But we all 
gather close about the frying-pan very 


*It takes but a little while to do this, for the ice does not 
freeze in the farther North as it does with us. The weight 
of the snow upon the first fall freezing causes it to sink. 
The water oozes through the cracked ice and forms a layer 
of slush. Then comes another fall of snow and another 
layer of slush. This alternate formation of ice and slush 
continues throughout the winter and usually one has only 
to cut through a thick layer of ice to obtain a supply of 
half-frozen slushy snow. It answers very well for wilder- 
ness cooking. 


The catch of 
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eagerly, and each of us dips his gillette* into 
the hot grease, which instantly hardens in 
the bitter cold. With our knives we spread 
it and the cold lard thick upon the pieces of 
gillette and eat with a huge satisfaction, 
picking the pieces of fat pork out of the pan 
by way of tidbits. The tin cups are filled 
many times with the black tea. It is bitter 
and scalding, but it acts like a tonic upon 
the tired body. 

Such isa dinner cooked in the open of the 
northern wilderness, and we grew strong 
and rugged and lusty upon such faring. 
One day I remember we cooked such a 
dinner near an old Indiancamp. Hanging 
on a post were nearly a dozen bear-skulls, 
silvery white against the green. Some 
tobacco still remained in the skulls, for the 
hunter as he hangs them up puts some in 
the nostril sockets. It is for luck and for 
the trapper who passes without a pipeful. 
Near by were the smaller bones of the loon 
and thelynx. As you pass on the trail, you 
find many such piles of skulls and bones, 
swinging and rattling in the wind. 

You stop walking a little before three 
o’clock and make camp for the night, which 
falls entirely dark by four. You make your 
camp in the shelter of some tall spruce-trees, 
whose tops lean always toward the south. 


*Some flour, water and baking soda are mixed together 
in the sack of flour. Then the lump is taken from the 
sack, put in the pan and fried. The surface is browned 
very well indeed, but the inner portion is entirely uncooked, 
only becoming hard when it freezes while on the trail. 


a fine marten 

















The sketching tent, ‘‘The Wabeno.’ 


You pack the snow and spread it deep with 
green boughs, and by the time you have put 
up the tent and have unloaded the provisions 
and belongings it is quite dark. A furious 
red fire is now blazing in the little sheet-iron 
stove, and then the terrible cold of the day is 
forgotten in its warmth and comfort. Your 
feet feel peculiarly light, and seated on a 
roll of blankets you light a pipe and watch 
the preparations for supper with a keen in- 
terest. The frying grease smells good and 
the pail of tea you think will hardly be 
sufficient for yourself alone. After the 
supper, Xavier, the cook, maybe sets to 
work making gillettes for future consump- 
tion, and after the gillettes are made and 
propped up in a row about the stove, the 
greaseleft from ourown supper ismixed with 
some flour and fried like the gillettes, and so 
the dogs’ meal is prepared. Indeed the only 
difference between the dogs’ food and our 
own is that theirs is called pancakes and 
that ours is called gillettes. 

En passani, the dogs are only fed once a 
day, and 1 do not think that they ever drink 
water—at least I never saw our dogs do so. 

The northland night is very long and 
sometimes very lonely, but it is neither too 
long nor too lonely when the trail has been 


’ 


hard to break. For then the body is very 
weary and the simple preparations for the 
night soon follow the eating of supper. 
The moccasins are removed and the four or 
five pairs of thick “‘habitant” woolen socks 
are hung from the ridge-pole of the tent to 
dry. The provisions and the sketching ma- 
terials are piled about the walls of the tent 
to protect one’s head from the bitter air. 
The Indian and the “‘ breed” spread eacha 
blanket on the bed of green and kneel a mo- 
ment in prayer, their bowed figures throwing 
great hunched shadows on the walls of the 
tent. Then they fold their coats for a pil- 
low and roll up close together in a blanket. 

Maybe you sit near the little stove for a 
while and smoke, but the fire gradually 
burns low and it grows cold in the tent. 
The night’s allowance of half a candle burns 
out. A thin layer of ice forms over some 
tea left from supper. You wrap yourself, 
head and body, in three heavy blankets, 
pull a fur cap over your ears, move your 
swaddled feet to find the warmth of the 
dog’s body. It is six o’clock and dark. 
Then you are asleep. 


One day, an Indian family joined us and 
we travelled together. Tied ona toboggan 
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almost under the high curved bow was a 
dark bronze baby, wrapped in a rabbit-skin 
coat. On its head was a cap made of the 
muskrat skin. In the same bundle with 
the baby was the family lard and a bag of 
flour. Besides these burdens, animate and 
otherwise, were two rabbits and a white 
ptarmigan, and the gun was securely 
fastened on the top of the load. 

I became quite friendly with these Indians 
as we ploughed along together. The pa- 
triarch’s name was Minn-e-goosh and it 
meant “Little Pine.” He told me it had 
been a bad winter and the fall hunt had not 
brought him many skins. 

His mother was of the party—an old 
Cree woman of some sixty years—and as we 
journeyed on we stopped many times upon 
the trail during the day and waited while 
she caught up with us. 

“Tt’s hard walking for her,” I said to 
Minn-e-goosh. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘‘it’s bad for some. The 
two boys there and the girl do well, but it’s 
hard for an old woman to walk in snow 
like this.” ‘‘ You are going far?” Lasked. 

“Yes; about two hundred miles—so— 
on the St. Maurice’’—he pointed—‘‘it’s a 
good place for a hunt.” 

I can see the poor old squaw now, as she 
came swinging slowly along the trail to 
where we were and sat down to rest on one 
of theloads. Ina pouch of red-cloth hang- 
ing across her back she carried a little black 
dog. She took from the same bag some 
tobacco and filled a pipe. Little white 
spots had begun to appear on her cheek- 
bones where they were frozen, so she rubbed 
them with snow, while we waited and while 
the men scraped away the ice that had 
formed upon the iron runners of the sledges 
and upon the toboggans. Then we started 
on and she arose and followed us again. 

We lived with this Indian family two 
days, and then our trails separated. 


II 
THE WINTER HARVESTERS 


THE object of my journey was to join 
company with the wild trappers of the 
North; to become acquainted with them; 
to live their life and to learn their manners. 

I have already told in another article how 
the Indians of a camp in which we lived had 
drawn for us a map of these uncharted and 


frozen regions upon a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s brown paper bag. By means of this 
map we hoped to find the family camp of 
acertain trapper named Semo Mac-nee-call. 

So we ploughed over the course thus 
mapped out for us through nine days of hard 
travel and seventy-five miles of unbroken 
snow. ‘Then one morning we came upon 
several dead-falls along a portage—traps 
that had been set in times past for mink and 
marten. But they were abandoned and 
filled with snow and the bait had long since 
been eaten by the squirrels. 

Xavier, who was breaking trail, pointed 
to them and remarked in a perfectly un- 
concerned manner, ‘‘Semo is not here.” 

A little beyond these traps and across the 
lake we came upon the abandoned camp— 
a few bare tent-poles, a broxen iron pot 
hanging tothe branch of a tree, and a pair of 
old worn-out snow-shoes hanging beside the 
pot. This was all that was left of Semo 
Mac-nee-call’s camp—all that we found of 
humanity after that long journey—a deso- 
lateempty camp in the midst of a frozen 
wilderness with night coming on. 

The ridge-pole of the tent was inclined to 
a certain direction and there were some 
notches cut in the stick. This was full of 
meaning for Xavier, who read therefrom 
that Semo had gone to another trapping 
ground—a nine days’ journey in the direc- 
tion the stick pointed. 

So the next morning we began again 
breaking trail in the direction pointed out 
by the tent pole. 

During the latter part of this last voyage 
we found that our provisions were growing 
low, so we stopped several times, and while 
I sketched* the men set a score or so of 
rabbit-snares. By means of these catches 
and the remainder of the provisions, we 
were just able to make the new camp of 
Semo in time to avoid the experiences of 
starvation. 


One day about noon we turned a little 
promontory that thrust out upon the level, 


*T had been told that it would be impossible to sketch out 
of doors in the midwinter Canadian woods, but before 
getting out from Quebec, I had made a small canvas tent 
with a glazed folding window. 

Whenever I found a picturesque subject I set up my tent, 
built a fire in a little stove that warmed it within, and 
sketched through the window, which I kept free of frost bv 
covering it with a solution of glycerine and high-wine. It 
Was quite comfortable sketching in this tent, if you kept 
the stove red hot. 

The Indians called it my ‘wabeno' because it looked 
like those huts in which the Indian conjurers perform their 
incantations. 
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and suddenly there was Semo’s camp across 
the smooth stretch, an eighth of a mileaway. 
It stood upon a wind-swept bluff; three 
tents, standing clean cut against the white 
hill behind. The smoke arose straight 
and thin from the stove-pipes and my heart 
warmed more than I can say toward this 
one little cluster of human life found after all 
these two hundred weary miles of snow. 
There was not a sign of life to be seen, but 
as we started across the lake the dogs com- 
menced barking, and in a moment the 
Indians came pouring out of the tents, and 
stood upon the bluff and watched our ap- 
proach. 

The three tents belonged to Semo, Semo’s 
brother, and a half-breed named Jerome la 
Croche. Ina little we reached the encamp- 
ment and Semo and Xavier, who were old 
friends, welcomed one another. 

We stayed in this camp four or five days 
and I made several sketches. I set up my 
wabeno and the wild folk cameand watched 
me as I worked. One day whilst I was 
busy sketching some skins and trapping 
paraphernalia hanging from a rack a boy 
managed to squeeze inside. He watched 
me intently, standing so close to the red-hot 
stove that he singed the cloth tops of his 
moccasins. He made no commen: of any 
sort and, after a while, he suddenly left and 
went into one of the tents. Presently he 
came out and hung very carefully upon the 
rack another mink-skin and a big trap. 
Then he came in and watched me again. 

One afternoon I paid a visit to Semo’s 
tent. They prepared a place for me and I 
satdown. Across from where I sat, Semo’s 
old mother, a Cree Indian, was seated ona 
caribou-skin, making a gill-net for winter 
fishing in the lakes. As the net grew she 
wound it about a stake that was driven 
through the floor of green boughs into the 
snow beneath. She stopped when I offered 
her some tobacco and filled a pipe. Then, 
being of a thrifty disposition, she brought 
out another blackened bowl from a little 
bag, filled it also, and put it in the pocket of 
her blue woolen skirt for future use. 

Semo’s squaw was skinning a mink and 
Semo sat and smoked and watched her from 
the independent height of his superiority. 
She had fastened the head of the mink to 
her moccasin with a piece of old ribbon and 
was stripping off the furry skin. When she 
had finished her work, she handed the skin 
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to Semo; he inserted two flat sticks and 
then a third, which, acting as a wedge, 
stretched the pelt taut and flat. He cut 
some notches in the sides of the wooden 
form, pulled down the long furry strips, and 
fastened the sharp toes in the little cuts. I 
sat and watched, smoking the while. 

It was very pleasant to rest thus in this 
one little oasis of humanity in all that great 
white desert, but the weather was cold, and 
only a little trapping was being done. So 
we remained only for four or five days be- 
fore going upon our way. 


The next camp we visited was presided 
over by an ex-chief of the Montagnais 
Indians, who rejoiced in the Hibernian 
patronymic of Patrick Cleary. Because of 
his former greatness among them, the 
Indians and half-breed trappers looked up 
to him with immense respect and even 
veneration. They always addressed him 
or referred to him as M’sieur or M’ieur 
Cleary. There were two families in this 
camp—six people in all. Patrick Cleary 
told me that I was the first white man who 
had ever visited his camp in winter. And 
during the week or two that I was there we 
became really intimate. 

He was a tall, thin man with big bones, 
and he was very dark even for a half-breed. 
He was unusually intelligent for a trapper, 
and better educated than any man I had 
seen since I had left the post. 

Day after day I went with him over the 
trail examining the traps; I watched him 
build dead-falls on the snow, and set steel 
trapsin the water. Hetold me many things 
of the lore of the wilderness, and even 
opened his heart concerning his childish 
superstitions and beliefs. He would stop 
at my tent in the morning and ask if I would 
like to go with him over his traps—a journey 
sometimes of three days. Upon these oc- 
casions—companions in the silent wilder- 
ness—we would talk very intimately and he 
would tell me tales of magic and of conjur- 
ing mysteries, sometimes by camp-fire, 
sometimes in the still whiteness of the day- 
time as we sat smoking together. I half 
believe he himself was a conjurer, but I did 
not like to ask him if he were, and he did not 
volunteer to tell me. 

Going the rounds of the traps is a routine 
thatnever varies,and yet it possesses an ever- 
changing interest—the chance of a catch, 





A dead-fali for mink and marten. 


ARTIST’S NOTE—This trap is built some three or four feet above the snow in a dead tree. 


The melting of the snow does 


not destroy such a dead-fall, so it lasts several years. 


the hazards of the wilderness, the constant 
variations of snow and cold, the wilderness 
of the solitude perfumed with the ever-per- 
vading odor of spruce and balsam. 

How vivid are the impressions of such a 
day. Youare awakened in the bitter dark- 
ness of the early morning by the sound of 
the camp dogs moving among the frozen 
pails of refuse. You hear their padding 
footsteps passing this way and that outside 
of the tents and the brushing of their bodies 
against the canvas walls. Then you hear 
the sound of chopping wood where some- 
one is at work in the starlight. One of the 
men stirs and rises in the darkness. The 
tent is bitter cold with everything frozen as 
hard asiron. You hear the man fumbling 
around in the darkness for the matches, and 
presently he strikes one and lights a candle, 
and in the sudden light I see it is Xavier 
Gill. Presently he begins chopping the 
wood forthestove and his big round shadow 
moves uncouthly and grotesquely about the 
walls as the flame of the candle wavers in 
the draught of the cold air. He makes a 
fire, and in a moment the flame is roaring 
up the stove-pipe, which gradually becomes 


Gill 


a dull red with the gushing heat. 
stands with his back to the stove and pres- 
ently the other man rises and joins him. 
Then you yourself move reluctantly in your 
warm swaddling of furs and with some 
effort crawl out into the bitter cold and join 


the others around the stove. None of you 
speak, but each absorbs the scanty heat in 
silence. But by and by, warmed to some 
return of life, you peep out of the tent; the 
sky is like black crystal, the stars shining 
with an incredible effulgence. From the 
stove-pipes of the other tents rockets of 
flame are gushing up into the air; showers 
of sparks rise up into the night high over 
head—hover, waver, and then sink dwin- 
dling upon the tent and the surrounding 
snow. You look at the thermometer hang- 
ing against a tree and see by the light of a 
match that it is forty degrees below zero. 
By this time the smell of cooking is filling 
the silent frozen spaces of the darkness 
and you re-enter the tent to hug again the 
warmth of the stove with a huge appetite 
for the rude breakfast of melted grease 
and gillettes. 

The day is just dawning when the tent 
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flap is raised and Patrick Cleary’s face looks 
in. He asks if you have had your break- 
fast and if you are ready to go with him. 
You join him outside, twist your feet into 
your snow-shoes, and are off into the early 
gray of the day with dog and toboggan 
loaded with the provisions for the voyage. 
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water of a very narrow stream. Patrick 
cuts some stakes and drives them into the 
creek bottom, leaving an opening in the 
centre in which he set a trap, fastening the 
end of the chain to a pole. Always he 
handles the trap with a little forked stick, 
never touching his hand to the steel. This 


A weasel caught in a mink trap. 


Presently the strong March sun rises and 
shines on the blinding snow; the dazzling 
light pierces the eyes like needles and you 
feel the glow of the sun warm upon your 
back. By and by you pass from the glitter- 
ing radiance of the lake into the cold vivid 
purple shadows of the bush. All about on 
the frozen white arethousandsof little tracks 
like the veins of a leaf, and the snow is 
packed hard beneath the lower branches of 
the spruce, where the rabbits have been 
feeding. 

Just within the bush you come upon the 
tracks of two otters, ploughed deep across 
the trail. We followed these tracks; they 
led over the crest of a hill, down the other 
side, and finally disappeared in the open 


trap set, you return to your trail and Patrick 
blazes a tree, marking the location of the 
snare. 

By and by you find two martens, each 
frozen as hard as stone in its dead-fall. 
Each of them is put into a canvas bag which 
the hunter carries over his shoulder. The 
traps are set with baits, and you resume 
your journey. 

You go five miles without finding any 
more catch, and then you stop to rest and to 
light a pipe. 

After a while you find the big clumsy 
tracks of a lynx; you follow them for a 
great distance along the bed of a stream, 
sometimes losing them in the bush, some- 
times finding them again. By and by you 





come to a tree, scarred and scratched from 
the catch of many foregone years. Here 
Patrick lays aside his bag and unslings his 
axe; the dog lies down on the snow, panting 
with lolling tongue, and you take out your 
pipe, fill it, and set it going. 

He builds a trap called a cabane. It is 
like a little house, open in front; the back 
wall is the tree, the side walls are built of 
stakes driven into the snow, and the top is 
roofed over with green balsam boughs. He 
makes it of both old and green wood and 
the roof he fashions like the drooping 
branch of a balsam. 

‘Cleary takes an indescribable something 
from a wooden bottle—a vile smelling ob- 
ject made from certain parts of the beaver 
and musk-rat; he rubs it on a piece of birch 
bark. This he fastens in a splinter of wood 
and sticks it up in the snow inside the ca- 
bane. Behind the stick he props up a dead 
rabbit. He covers the steel trap with the 
tender ends of the spruce and fastens the 
chain to a heavy pole. He builds eight of 
these traps along the river and you watch 
him and smoke. 

It is noon by now. Cleary makes a fire 
and boils some tea and you eat a dinner of 
cold lard and gillettes. Then you smoke 
and talk and smoke again. 


“Said Love to the Young Knight” 
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Such is the way these wild half-savage 
folk of the North gather their winter harvest. 
All about them is the frozen solitude and 
the breath of the wilderness enters so into 
their every fibre that I believe they would 
pine and die like the wild creatures of the 
woods and streams if they were transplanted 
from their native desolation to a wider and 
fuller life. I lived that life for only about 
two weeks, but I think of it now over and 
over again when I am by myself, and it will 
never cease to bea vital part of my memory. 

When I quit the camp of Cleary I turned 
my face once again toward the civilization 
from which I had emerged, to leave behind 
me all that rude; free, untrammelled ex- 
istence. 


The last person I saw was Patrick Cleary. 
We were well out on the lake where the trail 
turned sharply, and I stopped for a last look 
at the camp I was leaving. On the bank, 
quite above the lake, was an Indian, a black 
silhouette against the white hill. I waved 
hima good-by. He raised his hand, held it 
so a moment, then turned toward his tent. 
Then the bend of the trail hid the camp and 
the thread that had bound me to a half- 
savage life and a half-savage people was cut 
in twain. 





“SAID LOVE TO THE YOUNG KNIGHT” 


By Theodore Roberts 


SAIp Love to the young knight: ‘‘I am the spur and the prize. 
“T am the hand of thy ’squire and the light in thy lady’s eyes. 
I am the force of thy arm that is more than of sinew and bone. 
I am the favor of Arthur smiling down from his throne. 


“‘T am the spirit of Christ, white and high as a star. 

I am the crown of Mary, outlashing the helmets of war. 
I am courage, and peace—valor and gentleness. 

I am the master of pride and the servant of distress.” 


Said Love to the young knight: ‘I am the humble task. 
“‘T am the high adventure behind the visored mask. 
I am the fire of youth that fails not with the years. 
I am the master of passion and comforter of tears.” 


VoL. XXXVII.—62 





WEBSTER AND CALHOUN 
COMPROMISE DEBATE OF 


IN THE 
1850 


By George P. Fisher 


Re was my, good fortune to 
= spend a short time in Wash- 
ington a few days after Web- 
ster delivered his famous 
4 Seventh-of- March speech. 
My companion in this visit 
was a af reretinn of mine, Mr. E. B. Stod- 
dard, who resided in Worcester, where I 
had lived for a while after graduation. 
Stoddard was a law student in the office of 
Mr. John C. B. Davis. We were both 
eagerly interested in the great conflict in the 
national capital and in the country at large 
—a conflict in which Clay’s compromise 
measures had so conspicuous a place. The 
incidents of our stay in Washington that are 
worth recalling are not numerous. One of 
them is most vividly remembered. I was 
present when Calhoun spoke for the last 
time on the floor of the Senate—and there 
were few more interested listeners to his 
speech—to be followed so soon by his fare- 
well to life. If Ihave not many stirring 
events to recount, some comments on oc- 
currences and persons who figured prom- 
inently will possibly be a not unwelcome 
concomitant. 

Naturally, soon after we arrived at the 
capital we met Senator John Davis, of 
Worcester, Mr. Webster’s colleague. Mr. 
Davis was Governor of Massachusetts for 
several terms and represented the State with 
distinction in both houses of Congress. 
Governor Davis merited the epithet fre- 
quently linked to his name, Honest John 
Davis. He was deemed to be possessed of 
an unusual store of common sense. He is 
warmly commended for his ability and traits 
of character by Mr. R. C. Winthrop, who 
attributes to him “that sort of wisdom 
—which the good book says dwells with 
prudence.”* He wasa sagacious politician 
and, along with Truman Smith, of Con- 
necticut, was considered to have been very 
influential in securing the nomination by 
the Whigs of General Taylor for the Presi- 
dency—an achievement that for a period 

*** Memoir of Winthrop,” p. 166. 
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tended to chill in a measure the sympathy of 
the two Massachusetts Senators with one 
another. 

Governor Davis had a kind heart, was 
plain in his ways, and not anxious for 
verbal precision in every-day talk. When 
Dickens came to New Haven, in company 
with Professor Felton of Harvard, he showed 
his fancy for noting slips in language by 
saying to President, then Professor, Woolsey. 
that Governor Davis, whom he had met on 
the journey, had remarked to him that “the 
weather was hash.”’ This reminiscence of 
Dr. Woolsey at our club, which was com- 
posed in good part of Yale professors, recalls 
the frank verdict with which he closed a 
brief criticism of the manners of the dis- 
tinguished tourist: “In short, I thought him 
a vulgar fellow.” 

Stoddard—Colonel Stoddard, to use the 
title which he wore in later life—and I 
questioned the Governor as to the state of 
feeling in Washington. Did he partake of 
the apprehension that the struggle in Con- 
gress was a prelude to approaching Dis- 
union? Hereplied, witha smile: ‘No, itis 
a broad country, stretching far away to Ore- 
gon; nobody looks for it to break in two ex- 
cept, perhaps, Calhoun, who may expect it 
—he has brooded so long on the subject.” 
The Governor proposed to take us to see 
President Taylor. We were cordially re- 
ceived in the President’s Room. He was 
plainly and neatly dressed, with his trousers 
held down, after a fashion of the day, by 
straps passing round the soles of his shoes. 
He talked easily on ordinary topics that hap- 
pened to be broached. Alluding to the table- 
fare that one found in Washington, he men- 
tioned, by the way, that ‘‘corn-bread” 
was with him a favorite dish. Perhaps it 
was this topic that led him to touch on cir- 
cumstances in his experience in the Mexican 
War. One thing under this head lodged in 
my memory. The Mexican troops, he said, 
were very poorly fed; so poorly that “at 
Monterey the bodies of their slain were so 
thin that the birds wouldn’t eat ’em!” 
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It was not to be expected that in such an 
interview he would dilate on political mat- 
ters, but we were impressed with the sim- 
plicity and sincerity which were combined 
in him with vigor and decision as truly in 
conversation as in action. 

Later we called on Mr. Crittenden, the 
Kentucky Senator, so long a devoted friend 
and ally of Clay, and himself filling suc- 
cessively high offices with credit. He was 
extremely affable and genial in his manners. 
The habit of chewing tobacco was unfort- 
unately too obvious. He talked to us with 
warm interest, but in gentle tones, in favor 
of the compromise. ‘‘ Reformers,” he said, 
‘always have to yield something; even old 
Luther made some concessions.” He did 
not gratify me by mentioning instances. 

As will be readily supposed, my friend 
and I were not slow in making our way to 
the Senate Chamber—the old Senate 
Chamber, the historic distinction of which, 
as the arena of statesmen, was to be much 
enhanced by the scenes in the memorable 
debate then in progress. The three great 
actors, Clay, Webster and Calhoun, attract- 
ed attention beyond all others. Yet there 
were other members, among them Chase 
and Seward, who were on the stepping-stone 
of the renown fully attained later. Benton, 
a veteran in congressional experience, was 
there, ready to discharge his arrows against 
the State rights theory of Calhoun, or to in- 
terchange with Foote, of Mississippi, words 
of contempt and defiance. 

Clay, when he returned to the Senate, was 
in a state of physical decline, but he had ad- 
dressed that body with his wonted power 
to enchain attention, in behalf of his scheme 
of pacification. Ihad seen Clay and heard 
his voice at Newport, in the hotel where he 
welcomed visitors, and had been struck 
with his engaging manners. But now I 
heard his clarion tones—even now aptly so 
styled—in one of the short speeches in 
defence of the policy which he was anxious 
to convert into the law of the land. Webster 
had made his great speech, and it was some 
time before he once more spoke at length in 
the debate. But as he sat in his chair the 
impressive dignity of his appearance availed 
to absorb the attention of spectators. But 
with all the fascination felt by young men 
from the presence of the two great leaders 
just mentioned, there was that in Calhoun, 
in his looks and in the circumstances that 
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surrounded him, which stirred in me a 
deeper feeling. It was known to all and 
was suggested in his appearance, notwith- 
standing his erect form, that he was near 
the end of his long career. One felt, more- 
over, however one might dissent from his 
political creed, that, in his case, personal 
ambition, however alive in him in his youth 
and middle life, was now extinguished. I 
did not then recall, but there is no reason to 
distrust the truth of, his declaration in the 
Senate two years before: ‘‘ For many a long 
year, Mr. President, I have aspired to an 
object far higher than the presidency; that 
is, doing my duty under all circumstances, 
in every trial, irrespective of parties, and 
without regard to friendship or enmities, 
but simply in reference to the prosperity of 
the country.” 

As he sat in his wonted seat on the 13th of 
March, nothing in his looks or demeanor 
discovered to lookers-on the thoughts with- 
in. His eyes, perfectly calm, yet not for an 
instant abating their vigilance, made one 
feel that nothing in the range of his vision 
could elude his perception. The opponents 
of Calhoun, in this debate, as on other oc- 
casions, complained that he was prone to 
deal in abstractions and to shape his views 
of public policy on reasonings of that nat- 
ure. This mental habit was perhaps re- 
ferred to by Dr. Lieber, who once said to me 
that Calhoun had a ‘‘Calvinistic mind.” 
He had evinced his force in repartee on the 
occasion when he meta reproach of this sort 
by answering that so right and other things 
of supreme worth are abstractions. He had 
espoused the dogma that the United States 
Government is ‘‘ federal, not national” * 
—instead of holding with Madison even (in 
the Federalist), that it is‘‘ neither a national 
nor a federal system, but a composition of 
both.” Inthe course of his speculations he 
had come to discard altogether democratic 
ideas in political science. He said of ‘‘the 
prevalent opinion that all men are born free 
and equal” that ‘‘nothing can be more un- 
founded and false.”’+ In order to prevent 
abuses by numerical majorities, govern- 
ment must be subject to majorities not of 
individuals, but of ‘‘classes”’ or ‘‘interests.” 
His theory of republicanism ceased to be 
American and was converted into the 
Roman-Latin type. It was one corollary 


* ‘‘ Disquisition on Government” (ed. 1851), pp. 87, 112. 
t Jbid., p. 57. 
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in his convictions that the two sections of 
the American Union, the slave-holding and 
the non-slave-holding, must be kept in an 
“equilibrium.” If not, better for the South 
that the Union should cease to be. Hence 
the Constitution must be so recast that the 
administration of public affairs must be 
made to take on a dual form. Without 
such a radical amendment, he held, there 
was no hope of salvation for the Union, and 
there ought to be none. It was consonant 
with the spirit of his mature political tenets 
that he declared slavery to be a good thing 
in social organization. His elaborate ex- 
position of his views was given in his speech 
on March 4th, which, owing to his physical 
weakness, Mason, of Virginia, read for him. 
He maintained that Clay’s measure could 
not save the Union froma rupture. When, 
on the 13th, Calhoun rose in his place to ad- 
dress the Senate for the last time, Cass, 
representing Michigan in the Senate, had 
already delivered the first half of a long 
speech. In it leading theories of Calhoun 
were assailed. Now, Calhoun expressed 
regret that the state of his health did not 
permit him fully to enter into the argument. 
He must economize, he said, his words as 
well as his strength. Cass interposed with 
the request that he should wait until his own 
speech should be completed, promising to 
go on with it on the morrow. Calhoun de- 
clined the request. “I do not know,” he 
observed, “‘that an opportunity will then be 
afforded me of saying what I desire to say 
upon this point’’—a constitutional amend- 
ment. No doubt he was conscious how 
precarious was his hold upon life. Amid 
the death-like silence and rapt attention of 
the assembly that filled the Senate Chamber 
he proceeded to comment on the position 
taken by Cass. The Senator, he said, has 
one of two modes of saving the Union, ana 
I another. His whole ~ .urse has been a 
course of palliatives. ‘This word was ut- 
tered with strong emphasis—the ictus being 
on the first syllable. ‘And, sir,” it was 
added, ‘‘of all courses that is the worst— 
one might as well treat a cancer that is 
striking into a vital part with palliatives as 
to treat this question with palliatives.” 
After proceeding for a time, he paused, and 
casting a glance at the skirts of the outer 
coat which he wore, in a low tone he ad- 
verted to it as furnishing a reason (as being, 
perhaps, too thin) why he should now have 
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toclose. He retired at once from the Senate 
Chamber,which he never entered again. In 
the sick-room he grew more and more feeble 
until, on the 31st of March, he breathed his 
last. 

Among the many eulogies that followed 
upon his death, the address of Webster to 
the Senate on April 1st was marked by a 
generous laudation of the personal traits of 
one whose political faith was, in cardinal 
points, the antipode of that of the speaker, 
who spoke of him now with heartfelt respect 
and even affection. It referred to Cal- 
houn’s last speech in the Senate—to his ap- 
pearance then, “his form still erect,” his 
‘clear tones,” his “‘impressive,’”’ and even 
“imposing” manner. “There was not one 
of us,”’ said Webster, “‘ who did not feel that 
we might imagine that we saw before us a 
Senator of Rome, when Rome survived.” 
Whatever may be thought of Calhoun’s 
political theories, as to his private virtues 
there can be only an approving judgment. 
As to his genius, he is to be reckoned as one 
of the four great American statesmen of 
that epoch—the other three being Clay, 
Webster, and John Quincy Adams. Touch- 
ing a few others, including Seward, there 
does not exist the same unanimity in accord- 
ing to them a place in the category of truly 
great statesmen. ‘There are critics of re- 
pute who have like misgivings, with hardly 
less ground for hesitation, respecting Clay, 
albeit justly extolled as an orator and po- 
litical leader. 

The mingled or alternate grief and wrath 
excited in New England and in other 
Northern States by the Seventh-of-March 
speech of Webster, the sinking of heart ex- 
perienced, as well as the bitter denunciation 
evoked, are hardiy comprehensible save to 
those who fully understand the depth of 
admiration which his unmatched eloquence 
had spread far and wide, and the lustre of 
his public career, including all that he had 
said and done for the cause of enlightened 
freedom and on behalf of the sound inter- 
pretation of the Constitution against South- 
ern pleas adverse to its true purport. As 
far back as 1820 his commemorative ad- 
dress at Plymouth contained a powerful 
philippic against the slave trade.* Then 
his eloquence moved John Adams to write 
to him that ‘‘ Burke is no longer to be called 
the greatest of modern orators,” and led 

* Works of Webster, vol. i, p. 45. 
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George Ticknor, who had been lately con- 
versant with living orators of eminence 
abroad, to declare that never before in his 
life had he been so excited by public speak- 
ing. Webster’s Bunker Hill oration in 1825 
formed an epoch in theadvance of his fame, 
which reached the acme through the con- 
summate ability shown in the speeches in 
answer to Hayne. The height of the ped- 
estal on which he stood was afterward felt 
to be something amply deserved. The 
majesty of Webster’s looks, 

Whom the rich heavens shall so endow 

With eyes of power and Jove’s own brow, 
of itself inspired the feeling, to use Milton’s 
well-known phrase, that he was in truth “a 
pillar of state.” 

It was after a season of seclusion in 
Marshfield—whither he retired after the 
nomination of General Taylor, as Achilles 
retired to his tent, and when he came to Wor- 
cester to deliver a speech in favor of the 
candidate—that I saw him pass with stately 
tread through the dense throng gathered 
of an evening ina spacious hall to hear him, 
and heard one say to another in an audi- 
ble whisper, “‘ Just look at him!” 

Such impressions were not confined to 
New England, or to this side of the Atlantic. 
Wherever Webster went he was one 

Whom no one met at first 
But took a second and wondering look, 
In England his person, his manners, and his 
intellectual traits elicited glowing tributes of 
admiration from Anglican sources most 
worthy of respect. By Sydney Smith his 
form and aspect were lauded in a homely 
simile characteristic of the author’s wit. 
Such men as Henry Hallam, not given to 
extravagance, expressed an unstinted ad- 
miration. Carlyle was generally not in- 
disposed to utter cynical comments on 
things and persons American. To him 
Webster seemed a ‘‘parliamentary Her- 
cules,” besides being ‘‘a dignified, perfect- 
ly bred man.”* The honor, partaking al- 
most of awe, with which schoolboys in 
Massachusetts in the forties regarded him 
and recited extracts from his speeches can 
be realized only by those of them who still 
survive. His writings remain to attest the 
power as well as the purity and simplicity 
of his style. We often hear now praise of 
what is termed his Saxon vocabulary. A 
mistake is hereimplied. Webster was con- 
* Rhodes, i, 139, 140; Whittier, iv, p. 64. 
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versant with, and used with unsurpassed 
effect, the Saxon side of the English vocabu- 
lary. His style, however, was much en- 
riched by the Latin contents of our English 
tongue, which he interwove with not less 
propriety and effect. A single sentence or 
two from one of the Hayne speeches—a 
sentence which I happen to recall—is a not 
unfair sample of the linguistic character of 
his ordinary style. It will be seen how 
large is the proportion of the Latin deriva- 
tions. For the convenience of the reader 
they are printed here in italics: ‘The 
eulogium pronounced by the honorable 
gentleman, on the character of the State of 
South Carolina, for her Revolutionary and 
other merits, meets my hearty concurrence. 
I claim part of the honor, I partake* ir the 
pride of her great names.” 

When copies of the Seventh-of-March 
speech were scattered abroad in myriads in 
the Northern States, not alone former devo- 
tees of Webster, but a‘ multitude besides, 
were ready to brand it as a desertion of 
principle, and in not a few instances to add 
such epithets as “‘base” and ‘unprinci- 
pled.” In later days we have witnessed the 
incoming and spread of a reversal or an es- 
sentially mitigated verdict. Even Whittier 
and Emerson felt bound to speak in a much 
milder tone. In the pathos of Whittier’s 
“Lost Occasion” we detect the impress of 
a softened judgment. Senator George F. 
Hoar lived toreverse his youthful sentence of 
condemnation. Mr. John T. Morse, as we 
see in his edition, the second of Lodge’s 
“Life of Webster,” and that fair-minded 
critic, Mr. Andrew D. White, are enrolled 
in the growing list of discerning students of 
our history who acquit Webster of selfish 
motives or intent. In the list of votes cast 
by the chosen electors for candidates for the 
Hall of Fame in New York University, 
when Washington received ninety-seven 
votes, Lincoln and Webster each had ninety- 
six. Especially worthy of respect is the dis- 
cussion of Mr. J. F. Rhodes, who, in the 
first volume of his history, reviews the course 
of Webster with the signal impartiality 
which is a characteristic merit of his work. 
Not without discrimination he has yet re- 
deemed the reputation of Webster, as Web- 
ster had once redeemed the reputation of 
Alexander Hamilton from undeserved dis- 
paragement. 

* A word imitative of the Latin. 
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The accusation brought against Webster 
was that he forsook his antislavery princi- 
ples in order to win the favor of the South, 
and that his aim was to secure for himself 
the presidency. The charge was that his 
course in reference to the fugitive-slave 
question, and to the other legislative meas- 
ures embraced in the compromise, was 
dictated by these unworthy incentives. That 
he was profoundly desirous of composing 
the differences between the two sections of 
the republic, the North and the South, ad- 
mits of no doubt. If there is any question 
at issue, it concerns his motive and the 
means heused. The question is not whether 
the course which he took was in all particu- 
lars wise. The point is whether his course 
evinced a disregard of conscience under the 
spur of selfish ambition. A candid atten- 
tion tothe contents of the Seventh-of-March 
speech, and to Webster’s conduct in his 
official capacity during that crisis in public 
affairs, warrants a negative answer. After 
the congressional conflict was over, Mr. 
Giddings, the antislavery champion, pub- 
lished the statement that before the delivery 
of his speech Webster had conferred with 
him and told him that in the great dispute 
he should take ground the opposite of that 
which he actually took.* It occurred to 
the present writer, in view of these imputa- 
tions, to ask Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, in 
whose knowledge and trustworthiness as a 
witness he had absolute confidence, if aver- 
ments of this character were entitled to 
credence. The main parts of Mr. Win- 
throp’s letters in reply are here furnished to 
the reader. It will be seen that Mr. Win- 
throp, muchas he admired and honored Mr. 
Webster, did not in this period entirely 
harmonize with him. He never believed 
him, however, to be dishonest or warped by 
an unbridled craving for self-advancement. 


Boston, 25 Feb’y, 1884. 

DEAR PROF. FISHER, 

Yours of the 23d inst. reached me this morning. 
I remember having seen the statement to which 
you refer in a Newspaper not long ago. But I 
never heard of it before. If it rests on the author- 
ity of Mr. Giddings, I should require other evi- 
dence. Without impeaching the veracity of Mr. 
Giddings, I have had ample reason for discredit- 
ing his testimony. IfI can lay my hand ona copy, 

* In his History of the Rebellion (1866), p. 323, the language 
of Giddings is more indefinite: ‘*He’’ (Webster) ‘‘had 
given antislavery members of Congress to understand that he 
would sustain their doctrines.” That Mr. Giddings erred is 
the decision of Rhodes. 

f Vol. i, p. 149, and n. and p. 158. 
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one of these days, I will send,you a Speech of my 
own, delivered in Congress about a fortnight be- 
fore the 7th of March, 1850, in which I had occa- 
sion to convict him of misstatement in regard to 
myself, He was not a person to be relied on for 
accuracy, where his prejudices were involved. 
The Speech to which I refer will be found at page 
630 of the 1st vol. of my Addresses & Speeches, 
under the title of ‘‘personal vindication.”” Webster 
called at my door to congratulate me on that 
Speech. The next day I was called home to Bos- 
ton, owing to the critical illness of a Sister, & did 
not get back to Washington until the afternoon of 
the 6th of March. I was thus absent during the 
ten days or a fortnight immediately preceding the 
famous 7th of March Speech. I saw Webster for 
a few minutes in the evening before his delivery of 
it, but he was too much engrossed with his prepa- 
rations to hold any extended converse with me. I 
heard the Speech the next day with surprise. But 
1 had not been in the way of knowing what con- 
sultations he had had with Giddings,—if any,—on 
one side, or with Southern gentlemen on the other. 
There were many rumors as to the influence upon 
him of Toombs & Stephens & others. But I 
never heard ofthe Giddings incident until recent- 
ly. I could not altogether agree with Webster at 
that time, but I did what I could to mitigate the 
severity of his condemnation at the North. Some 
change seemed to have been wrought upon him, 
but I have always been unwilling to associate it 
with “‘tergiversation or insincerity.” I send you 
a copy of my little Address at New York, in 1876, 
on the unveiling of his Statue in Central Park, in 
which there is an allusion to my differences from 
him. I have always regretted some parts of his 
course at that period, & do not think they con- 
tributed to the peace of the Country. 
Yours, respy. & truly, 
Rost. C. WINTHROP. 

Pror. Gro. P. FisHER, D.D. 


Boston, 12 March, 1884. 
DEAR PROFESSOR FISHER, 

Soon after receiving your most kind note of the 
26th ult., I had occasion to go to New York for a 
few days. In turning over my papers since my 
return, I have found the inclosed old proof sheet 
of my remarks on Webster at the Banquet on his 
Centennial Birthday.* It is at your service to 
read & destroy, or to destroy without reading. It 
is supplementary to the Address in Central Park, 
of which you speak so kindly. 

I owe it to frankness to say that the more I re- 
flect on the 7th of March, 1850, the more I regret 
that Webster said some things in the way he said 
them, & omitted to say some things in the way he 
might have said them. The larger part of that 
Speech, was, I think, prepared before he had de- 
cided precisely to what conclusions he would come, 
& would have served as well for one side of the 
question as for the other. And, even after the 
Speech was made, I think, I have reason for think- 
ing, that he intended to fall in to the support of 
Genl. Taylor’s policy, as I have done. But the 
violence with which he was denounced at the 
North, & the ferocious assaults of the Abolition- 
ists in the West, made him angry, & impelled him 
to stand at bay & defy them. Meantime Genl. 


* Banquet of the Marshfield Club. 
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Taylor died, & his death, in my judgment, had 
more to do with the course of events, as gradually 
developed, than even the 7th of March Speech. 

I have always desired to put the best Construc- 
tion on Webster’s utterances & to shield him from 
unworthy imputations. 

No one exceeds me in admiration of his powers, 
& few exceeded me, for a long course of years, in 
attachment to him personally. 

Yours, respy. & truly, 
Rost. C. WINTHROP. 
Pror. Gro. P. FISHER. 


A vital peculiarity of Clay’s plan was the 
combining of a number of distinct proposals 
into one, the passage of each to be condi- 
tioned on the passage of the others along 
with it. California was to be admitted into 
the Union with its constitution excluding 
slavery, but governments were to be simul- 
taneously established by Congress in the 
Territories ceded by Mexico, with no such 
exclusion in the congressionalacts. Certain 
regulations, moreover, were to be enacted 
respecting slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and likewise more stringent legal means 
of securing in the North the return of fugi- 
tive slaves. General Taylor’s plan was for 
the immediate admission of California, asa 
measure by itself, leaving each of the other 
points in dispute to be dealt with separately 
at an appropriate time. A number of 
weeks before the 7th of March, Webster, 
whom Clay consulted, told him that he 
should support for substance his scheme, 
without, however, engaging to go for all its 
particulars. Mr. Winthrop strongly fa- 
vored General Taylor’sscheme. The vari- 
ous items of evidence on Webster’s attitude 
respecting the President’s policy it appears 
at first not easy to harmonize. More than 
six weeks before the Seventh-of-March 
speech, Mr. Winthrop understood Webster 
to be in accord with his approval of it. The 
next day after the speech was delivered, ina 
conversation with Mr. Winthrop, Webster 
told him that he had omitted all allusion to 
it for want of time and because he was in- 
tending to make a distinct speech in favor 
of it, and that he had thought of writing to 
the President to explain thisto him.* Short- 
ly after Clay introduced his resolutions 
Webster told Mr. Winthrop that he had not 
pledged himself tosustainClay’s resolutions, 
but was revolying the subject in his mind, 
and that he thought well of the general drift 
of the President’s policy. Such was then 
his mood that he was “‘unable to see the 
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necessity of attempting to organize terri- 
torial governments in New Mexico and 
Utah.” After the Senate Committee had 
reported the Compromise Bill, Webster, in 
his speech on July 17, 1850, said that Tay- 
lor’s plan proposed to admit California, and 
for the present to stop. Webster saysthat 
he ‘‘had deemed it indispensable to make 
some provision for the Territories either 
in one bill or in separate bills; that he had 
been indifferent which—except,” he added, 
“that, as a matter of expediency, it was and 
has been my opinion, from the beginning, 
that it would have been better to have pro- 
ceeded measure by measure.* With occa- 
sional fluctuations in his preferences on this 
particular topic, the data, taken together, 
appear to indicate that while he deemed it 
the wise course not to leave the case of the 
Territories unsettled, he had no partiality for 
the linking of the several measures in one 
legislative act. He said, in the speech of 
the 17th, that it was and had been his fixed 
conviction that Congress should not sepa- 
rate“ without having made a suitable pro- 
vision” for the government of the Terri- 
tories. 

In passing a judgment on Webster’s 
course in this momentous conflict, the main 
thing to be considered is the actual contents 
of his Seventh-of-March speech itself. The 
first and chief point is this: Did he cast 
aside his old-established convictions on the 
crucial question of the extension of slavery ? 
What can be more definite than the follow- 
ing wordsin the speech? ‘‘ Whereverthere 
is a substantive good to be done, wherever 
there is.a foot of land to be prevented from 
becoming slave territory, I am ready to as- 
sert the principle of the exclusion of slavery.” 
He had given, he declared, numerous 
pledges so to do, ‘‘and,” he declared, ‘‘I 
will perform those pledges.”” But he would 
not fasten the Wilmot proviso on New 
Mexico and Utah, because he believed that 
there was no need of it. On the territorial 
question that was brought in by the Mexi- 
can War, which Webster had opposed, as he 
opposed also the sanction of the treaty of 
peace that ceded the Territories,the material 
for the contest, he hoped at first that a sec- 
tional conflict would not spring up, since 
the admission of California was the only 

* Webster’s Works, vol. v, p. 414. 
+ In one place he professes to have told the President that 


he was ‘‘for one general and final adjustment of all the 
questions” (“Memoir of Winthrop,” p. 153). 
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question of “‘practicalimportance.”’* There 
was no danger that slavery could gain an 
entrance into the Territories. Physical 
geography had settled this beyond doubt or 
chance of revocation. Whether right or 
wrong, this was Webster’s fixed belief. 
Hence he affirmed that he would put in the 
acts of Congress no proviso that would be 
construed as a taunt or reproach, and would 
have no effect except to wound the pride of 
Southerners. His idea was that they would 
resent a fling at their “‘ peculiar institution” 
inserted in a legislative act for no tangible 
object. 

In the next afternoon after the Seventh- 
of-March speech Webster sat in conference 
with Mr. Winthrop for a half-hour. He 
told Mr. Winthrop that he had been at work 
on a revision—that he had inserted one or 
two passages which he had omitted “‘in the 
hurry of delivery.” One of these was 
under the head of the grievances complained 
of in the North. It referred to the im- 
prisonment in the South of colored seamen 
from the North, and embraced the indignity 
suffered at Charleston by the Messenger of 
Massachusetts, the venerable Samuel Hoar, 
the father of the late Senator Hoar. 

Webster’s confident opinion that New 
Mexico and Utah were in reality practically 
inaccessible to slavery was supported by 
competent judges of the soil and climate 
and by concurrent circumstances, and it 
was confirmed by the subsequent facts of 
history. If his purpose toavoid the wanton 
irritation of sensitive combatants on one 
side in a great conflict in our national his- 
tory was not culpable, if he was at least 
honest in his view of the matter, who has a 
right to denounce him for it? Next to the 
criticism of Webster just adverted to, and 
perhaps even more obnoxious, was the 
course pursued by him in regard to legisla- 
tion for the rendition of fugitiveslaves. On 
this subject it cannot be a ground of just re- 
proach that he undertook to state the griev- 
ances that each of the two sections com- 
plained of. What inconsistencies with the 
Constitution, the organic law binding on 
both, were alleged on each side? This was 
the inquiry. Webster was a constitutional 
lawyer, and he could not, without stultify- 
ing himself, exercise the function of an 
arbiter and ignore the provisions of the 


* Edward Everett, ‘Biographical Memoir of Webster,’ 
Works of Webster, vol. i, p. clvii- 
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Constitution on this matter. He expressed 
the opinion that it belonged—properly be- 
longed—to the States to enact laws to carry 
out these provisions, but, he said, the Su- 
preme Court had decided otherwise. He 
could not, in discussing the terms of pacifi- 
cation, shut his eyes to notorious efforts of 
various sorts at the North to hinder the 
pledges in the Constitution from being 
complied with. It should be remembered 
to his credit that he maintained that the 
fugitive ‘‘ought [in the State where he was 
arrested] to have a jury trial in case he 
denied owing service tothe claimant.” This 
was in the Fugitive Bill introduced by him- 
self on June 3,1850. He said that if he had 
been in the Senate when Mason’s bill 
passed, he should have moved as a substi- 
tute his own bill having in it this provision. 
It is true that he thought the passage of 
Mason’s bill a less evil than the defeat of the 
compromise settlement. No doubt he is 
responsible for this conviction. Whether 
he was right or wrong, and if he erred, the 
question is, was he sincere in this judgment ? 
It requires no stretch of candor or of charity 
to believe that he was. 

The longer the discussion was kept up in 
Congress and out of it, and the more vehe- 
ment it became, the stronger became the 
apprehension of Webster that later, if not 
sooner, it would develop into a heated con- 
flict and possibly a movement in the South 
for division, of which at the outset he had 
not had so serious a fear. After the in- 
auguration of General Taylor (March 5, 
1849), resolutions of Southern States and 
communications sent by Southern delegates 
in Congress—acting under the auspices, as 
their main leader, of Calhoun—to their con- 
stituents, and the organization, on the other 
side, of the Free-Soil Party in the North 
“‘on an antislavery basis,” there ensued in 
the country—it is not strange that Webster 
so felt—a crisis “‘ of a formidable character.” 
As [have said elsewhere,* “‘on the whole, in 
judging of Mr. Webster’s speech, the ques- 
tion to be decided is whether at that par- 
ticular juncture in our national history a 
pacifying element, a palliative, was or was 
not on the whole desirable; whether it was 
or was not the fit occasion for the great 
Northern leader to assume such a tone and 
take such a position as would have rallied 
and combined the opponents of slavery 


* Vale Review, vol. ii, p. 127. 
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extension and the cognate measures of the 
slave power, and would have raised their 
ardor and determination to a higher pitch. 
Possibly the hour has not even yet arrived 
for history to deliver on this question its 
final verdict.” 
more or less prevalent in antislavery circles 
in the North, that zealous partisans in the 
South would never engage in, or, as some 
averred, could not be driven into, an overt 
attempt to dissolve the Union or even to 
take up arms against laws enacted for its 
defence. Webster judged better on this 
point than not a few of his contemporaries 
then, and better than many more Northern- 
ers imagined even on the verge of the Civil 
War. The secret of Webster’s depreca- 
tion of further antislavery agitation in the 
North and of the disfavor that he expressed 
for the abolition societies need not be 
ascribed to a thirst for high public office. It 
was not a mercenary spirit, not a vulgar 
personal ambition prompting him to fling 
away sincere beliefs. It deserves a better 
name. — It was rather an intense patriotism, 
and the vital element that in him had char- 
acterized it from the outset of his public 
career. He could not think of disunion as 
anything short of a heart-breaking disaster. 
Apart from personal emotion, he had not a 
shadow of a doubt that the Union of the 
States was the one indispensable safeguard 
of republican government among us. He 
had not acquired a liking for the institution 
of slavery. He would not yield to slavery 
an inch beyond its constitutional limits. 
But the evil of slavery, in the exigency that 
had arisen, might be outstripped by an evil 
more to be dreaded, carrying in it no hope 
of deliverance. Surely he may have con- 
ceived it possible that new alleviations, new 
remedies, the revival of the views on the 
subject which, as he pointed out in his 
speech, even Virginia statesmen of renown 
in the olden times had cherished and 
avowed, might appear. ‘‘ While the Union 
endures,” he had the courage—or, some 
may think, the folly—to believe that ‘all 
else of trial and calamity which can befall a 
nation may be remedied or borne.’’* _ Is it 
not more reasonable and vastly more chari- 
table to attribute to him the heartfelt per- 
suasion that the wreck of the American 
Union, asthe result of chronic intestine dis- 
cord, would be incomparably the greater 
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evil of the two, and would be the precursor 
of anarchy and other intolerable calamities. 
Thus believing, was it ignoble in him to try 
to find a basis on which the North and the 
South, the two great divisions of the re- 
public, could live together in peace ? 

It cannot be denied that in the Seventh- 
of-March speech the moral disapproval of 
slavery that had taken root in the Northern 
States was not set forth with an emphasis 
commensurate with the fact. The hearer 
and the reader were not compelled to realize 
the depth and prevalence of that feeling, nor 
were the consequences, not to be staved off 
by political devices, dwelt upon. A reason 
may be found in the pacificaim of thespeech. 

Those who felt most aggrieved by deroga- 
tory expressions in the Seventh-of-March 
speech applied to the abolition societies 
often seemed oblivious of the fact that it 
was not the fruit of an alteration of opimion 
on Webster’s part. It was not a sudden 
outburst of antipathy to these movements at 
the North. Webster had not been a par- 
ticipant in the movements of this class. 
They appeared to him productive of mis- 
chiefs in awakening in the South a passion- 
ate resentment and a defence of slavery as 
right and beneficent—an opinion the re- 
verse of that which eminent men in the 
South and the North had once been agreed 
inavowing. Inanote to his printed speech 
Webster quoted from a letter of Channing, 
written to him more than twenty years be- 
fore, in which he had said that it is our duty 
to show to the Southern States that we are 
their friends and not their enemies, deprecat- 
ed everything which sows discord and ex- 
asperates sectional animosities, and, in re- 
gard to our efforts against slavery, ex- 
pressed the fear that we should make the 
case worse by rousing sectional pride and 
passion for its support. Webster yearned 
for a return of the period when the charac- 
ter and influence of slavery were dispassion- 
ately considered—hopeless to most as a 
wish of this kind appeared. It was a part 
of his review of the history of slavery, 
masterly in its condensation and clearness. 
In the criticism of Webster’s speech, how- 
ever, it ought to be stated that he did not 
ignore the influence which the culture of 
cotton and the gains procured by this prod- 
uct had exerted in altering the current 
temper of feeling in the Southern States 
respecting the institution of slavery. 
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It is true, indeed, that his objections tothe 
antislavery agitation in the free States, as 
it might have been foreseen, would prove, 
as they did prove, quite futile. The war- 
fare against the institution of slavery by . 
reasonings and invectives before popular 
assemblies and by political organizations 
it was vain to strive to quell by exhortations, 
even when these sprang from considerations 
conscientiously cherished. There might be 
abundant rashness and fanaticism mingled 
in a tide moral in its sources and itsnature, 
but on this account it was not to be stayed 
by remonstrances, be they never so ardent 
and sincere. 

In the compromise debate, the promoters 
of the antislavery cause in the North, by 
political as well as by other agencies, found 
a champion in Seward. He did not re- 
pudiate the authority of the Constitution, 
but he claimed that there is a higher law 
which has a prior title to obedience. He 
asserted, as he had asserted before, that 
slavery itself can and must be abolished, 
and would be by one or the other of two 
means; if not by moral causes and influ- 
ences, inspiring voluntary action, then by 
violence following on the dissolution of the 
Union. He hazarded the bold declaration 
—a prophecy not verified —T here will be no 
disunion and no secession. Astothe return 
of fugitive slaves to their masters, the moral 
convictions of the people of the North, he 
said, will deter them from taking part in it. 
Their sentiment is the dictate of the higher 
law which enjoins for such refugees from op- 
pression hospitality,“ which,” he said,“ your 
Constitution and lawsconvert into a crime.” 

Seward was right in judging that the 
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antislavery sentiment in the free States 
would not be essentially weakened by an- 
tagonistic efforts. And he was right in 
foreseeing that it would go on increasing in 
its power of influence. But his prediction 
that no secession or disunion was coming 
proved to be anillusion. Webster wasright 
in holding disunion to be not so improbable 
an event. Webster was incorrect in the 
persuasion that should a separation occur 
it would be perpetual. But he showed the 
insight of an oracle in proclaiming that 
liberty and union are inseparable, and in 
so stamping this conviction and his ex- 
position of the intent of the Constitution 
on his fellow-citizens, the young and the old, 
that when the hour came for taking up arms 
in defence of the national unity the lessons 
that he had instilled nerved the host of its 
defenders in the contest. 

Happily, Mr. Seward and Mr. Lincoln 
incorporated in popular addresses the 
truth that the ideal, the type of civilization 
in this country, unites indispensably union 
and freedom. These came to be associ- 
ated as the two pillars of our civil polity. 
The unqualified necessity of a continuance 
of the Union as it existed was the one cause 
and the sole moral defence, so far as the 
North is concerned, of the Civil War, with 
its great sacrifice of treasure and of life. If 
it was a fault of Webster to present in de- 
bate a lukewarm picture of the evils and 
dangers of slavery, an underestimate of 
dangers and calamities inseparable from 
the overthrow of the union of the States 
was undeniably the fault of a great number 
of his contemporaries who assailed him with 
unsparing detraction. 





THE ADMIRABLE WHOOPLE 
By Nelson Lloyd 
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a) — One might be inclined to 
Sie add, none so handsome; but 
the truth is, the Pleasantville tailor has been 
more lavish in his gifts to Stacy than Nature 
inhers. Figure a bit too spare? Hair a 
trifle thin and dank? What are they when 
hidden beneath the graceful folds of a black 
Prince Albert and a dashing pearl fedora? 
In all our valley there is no voice so deep, so 
full, so big as his, and yet so soft; no fiddle 
that can sing like his from sunset to sunrise; 
no arm so strong at swinging corners; no 
feet so light at “ chassey all.”” When a rifle 
barks just once on Gander Ridge and the 
dogs stop their baying, they say in the store, 
“Stacy’s shootin’.” When a light burns 
late in the window at the end of the village 
street, they say, “Stacy sets late a-stedyin’.”’ 
For Stacy is a scholar. 

The Admirable Whoople! Witness what 
the women of our valley say of him. It is 
written in black and white, in dots and 
dashes and curls in Miss Emily Hanna- 
berry’s note-book, that skeleton in our val- 
ley’s closet, that repository of so much we 
would have left unsaid. Miss Hannaberry 
isa most estimable woman. But few of us 
would raise a voice against her, and for 
those few the inspiration would not be the 
good woman herself, but her ambition and 
her note-book. It was her ambition that 
led her to the study of stenography, so her 
note-book was her constant companion. 
Forth it came whenever two or three were 
gathered together, and speech ceased with 
us to be a vehicle for the conveyance of 
ideas from man to man; it became merely 
a means by which Miss Emily was to obtain 
practice in speed, in accuracy and in neat- 
ness. Now the women of our valley can- 
not deny those thoughtless words regarding 
Stacy Whoople. That would reflect on 
Miss Hannaberry’s accuracy and clearness. 
Witness them, then. 

It was at a meeting of the Sisters of the 


Heathen, about a year ago, according to ~ 
Miss Emily’s record, and some months be- 
fore the advent of Rhoda Bunting into the 
life of Six Stars, that there was raised in 
praise of Stacy Whoople every voice in our 
valley that would bring a tingle to the ears 
of a man in whose veins ran red blood. We 
skip that part of the Hannaberry notes 
bearing on the barrel of blankets and gar- 
ments in course of packing for Africa, and 
we find that A. M. C. (meaning Annie May 


Carter) said, “He is certainly the tastiest 


dresserinthecounty.” To thisrejoinsS. L. 
(presumably Sarah Larker), ‘It’s a treat to 
hearhimsing.”’ Moreabout Central Africa, 
and Martha Killowill exclaims with much 
asperity, “ He’s entirely too good for her.” 
Who this inferior person was the record 
does not disclose, but we have here a hint 
that at this time Stacy was paying rather 
assiduous attention tosomeone. So Lizzie 
Bawkis thinks, for at the conclusion of her 
report on the famine in India we find her 
exclaiming, “It ’ud be a shame for such a 
pretty man as him to marry a girl as is nat- 
urally so plain.”” Someone declares that 
the mysterious “she” is an elegant house- 
keeper, but all women are thus divinely 
gifted, and a chorus of exclamation points, 
as Miss Emily describes the outburst, greets 
this assertion. 

“To think,” cries A. M. C., “of her as 
was raised inSlender Gut even dreamin’ of 
movin’ into the finest house in town!” _Im- 
possible indeed! “What would his Ma 
say, was she alive, with such a dotter-in-law 
to handle all them fine old Whoople hair- 
looms?” Lizzie Bawkis exclaims. 

But Mrs. Whoople’s long rest was never 
disturbed by such earthly calamities. The 
mysterious girl so disapproved by the Sis- 
ters of the Heathen was but one of Stacy’s 
passing fancies, as many of those very Sis- 
ters had been, and as they hoped to be 
again; for Stacy was fickle. Eminently fit- 
ted for love-making, he was pre-eminently 
unfit for matrimony. What wife will listen 
to a husband’s songs? The wail of the 
fiddle awakens the baby. Why train in 
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the debate for the forum, if one’s life- 
work is splitting wood for the kitchen fire ? 
So Whoople was wary. We know, though, 
that the mysterious girl was not Rhoda 
Bunting, for it was months later that she 
came to our valley. 

It was Snyder County that gave us 
Rhoda. From that home of culture, the 
Airy Grove Musical Seminary, she came to 
us to give lessons on the melodion and the 
Killowill’s piano. A trim little thing she 
was! I see her now, as she used to start 
out each morning with her sailor hat tilted 
dashingly over that fine head of hair of 
burnished copper, shading as bright a pair 
of eyes as ever our valley has seen, shading 
a pair of dimpled cheeks whose roses even 
the wind and sun could not hide. A trim 
figure was hers, encased in a tight black 
jersey; and a masterful stride she had, a 
step full of spirit. Swinging her music roll, 
she was off on that weary route of hers that 
led from valley’s end to valley’s end, some- 
times circling the ridges, sometimes braving 
the mountains where the wooded solitude 
was broken by some soul’s striving after 
art as it is in a melodion. And sunset 
brought her home again, a bit jaded, per- 
haps, but trim still, and cheery. 

Stacy Whoople, sitting on his porch one 
evening, noticed her as she trudged up the 
village street, homeward bound to the Kill- 
owill’s, where she had taken board. Of 
course he would never have given her an- 
other thought had she not come by the very 
next evening, at the very same minute, 
when the weathercock on the Larker’s barn 
was ablaze in the evening sun. The third 
night he unconsciously turned his chair, 
turned his back on the square and all its 
interests, that his eyes might fetch the bend 
in the road. And when she went by he 
called a pleasant “good evening” to her. 
He expected the girl to make an inaudible 
reply and hide her face from him by look- 
ing away. Instead she smiled, so cheerily 
that he half started from his chair. But he 
quickly recovered, and let her pass. It was 
not long, though, till he went into the house 
and garbed himself in his Prince Albert. 

Poor mice! Poor men! Poor Stacy 
Whoople! When, in a well-laid plan, you 
have spent a half hour getting your tie 
straight; when you have tallowed your boots 
until a dust speck seems like a great blotch; 
when you have soaped your hair down and 


brushed your coat till it shines like a dish- 
pan; when you have gently rapped on the 
door and heard a soft voice bid you enter— 
it is your right to find her alone. “But if 
there must be another there, your right is to 
demand that he bea man—a manlike your- 
self, all brushed and soaped and tallowed. 
To find her with the one boy in all the vil- 
lage you abominate; to find him gayly rat- 
tling music from a mouth-organ, with the 
girl so busy accompanying him on the Kill- 
owill’s piano that she can only turn her 
head and smileat you—that isthe unkindest 
cut. So it befell Stacy Whoople. 

Rhoda Bunting smiled pleasantly. Her 
greeting was warm enough, but she pounded 
the keys with redoubled vigor. 

Willie Calker paused a moment to catch 
his breath and knock the harmonica on the 
leg of his chair. 

“Ho, Stace,” he said. Then he plunged 
into the music again. 

The Admirable Whoople sat pigeon-foot 
awhile, eying the tips of his boots. After 
an interminable time he eased himself by a 
swing to crow-foot, inspecting his heels. 
From crow-foot to pigeon-foot, from pig- 
eon-foot back he went, till at last the music 
caught his feet, and the rumble of the floor 
sounded solemnly through the whine of the 
mouth-organ and the clatter of the piano. 
Rhoda heard-it. With one last mad dash 
her fingers twiddled along the keys in the 
fashion most approved at Airy Grove, and 
she swung around on the stool and faced 
him. 

“My, but it sounds nice!” he said. 

“T’m glad you like it,” the girl answered. 
“Willie and me play regular.” 

The boy knocked his harmonica omi- 
nously on the chair-leg for a moment. 
Then, looking up, he crossed glances with 
Stacy Whoople so sharply that the fire flew. 

“Tt would sound better without the 
mouth-organ,” said Stacy boldly. “ Har- 
monicas is meant for babies to cut their 
teeth on. When I come again, I'll bring 
me fiddle.” 

“That would be lovely!” Rhoda pro- 
nounced each word with emphasis, and, 
clasping her hands, leaned toward him, so 
that in the lamplight the man could see 
her face, eager as it was with honest en- 
thusiasm. 

The harmonica was knocking ominously 
on the chair-leg. 
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“The mouth-organ would spoil it,” de- 
clared Stacy. ‘It’s first-rate when you 
are fetchin’ the cows home, but for an even- 
in’ entertainment He shrugged his 
shoulders. He was talking to Rhoda Bunt- 


Swinging her music roll, she was off on that weary route of hers. 


ing, avoiding the boy’s quiet eves. He had 
never noticed Willie before except to kick 
him out of the way, and now more than ever 
there was need to ignore him. “As I was 
sayin’, for an evenin’ entertainment 4s 

Willie Calker was not to be ignored. 

“Tt would be nice to have you play with 
us, Stace,”’ he said, “if vou could only do 
somethin’ besides jigs.” 

“As I was sayin’, for an evenin’ enter- 
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tainment,” repeated Whoople a bit louder; 
“as I was sayin’ 4 

“Jigs are a common kind of music,” 
Willie went on. “ Now if you’d take a few 
lessons-——”’ 


Page 588 


“T started to say somethin’ about an 
evenin’ entertainment,” cried the Admira- 
ble, striving vainly not to be ferocious, for 
that would have been an admission of the 
boy’s existence. 

“You might be able to join us in playin’ 
‘There’s only me and you in the wide, wide 
world,’”’ said Willie. “S’posin’ we play 
‘There’s only me and you,’ Rhoda, just to 
show him.” 





Gayly rattling music from a mouth organ, with the girl busy accompanying him.—Page 588. 


The boy straightened up in his chair, 
clasped the harmonica to his mouth, swelled 
his cheeks, and swung away into thestirring 
strains. For Rhoda, there was no choice. 
She could not talk above these resounding 
harmonies. She could not stare at Mr. 
Whoople, and it looked foolish to sit there 
watching her folded hands. Her fingers 
waved over the keys with that grace pecu- 
liar to the pupils of Airy Grove, and the 
Killowill piano sang out with the har- 
monica. 

It was better thus, after all. The lamp 
at her side brought out her clear profile 
against the gloom, and Stacy Whoople, 
watching the white hands feathering to and 
fro, watching her lithe form swaying with 
the music, saw that she did not look at the 
keys nor at her flying fingers, but away off, 
at the cetling, and he said to himself, “It’s 
wonderful!” 

Poor mice! 
Whoople! One 
aroused his anger. 


Poor men! Poor Stacy 
night of such misery 
The second awakened 
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in him a dogged determination for a victory 
even at the cost of his cherished freedom. 
The third broke his spirit: and when a 
man’s spirit is broken this way he is in love. 
They say love makes us young again. It 
made a boy of the Admirable Whoople, and 
beside this sighing swain, Willie Calker, 
with his harmonica and his great red tie, 
was a dashing man about the valley. Stacy 
felt the change too. On the fifth morning, 
when he wandered into the Calker’s gar- 
den, Willie was weeding the onion bed, 
kneeling at his feet, a mere mite that he 
could crush with one blow of his heavy 
The lad smiled at him, and called 
him “Stace,” not with effrontery, but by 
right; and Whoople bore it, for he knew 
that in reality he was the suppliant; that in 
that dream-garden where he would be wan- 
dering, he was on his knees while the mas- 
terly boy towered over him. 

“You mind what I told you last night,” 
Stacy began. 

“You mind what I told you,” Willie re- 
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torted, turning over and propping himself 
up with his wide-spread hands. 

“T sayd I’d give you five cents a night to 
stay away That’sallit’s worth,” cried 
the other. ‘“ The idee, anyhow, of my pay- 
ing you to keepaway! You otter be kicked 
out.” 

“ You dassent,’’ returned the boy calmly. 
‘“You know you dassent, too. She thinks 
a heap of me and I think a heap of her. 
That’s why it’s worth ten cents for me to 
stay away at nights.” 

Stacy sat down on a tomato frame, and 
for a long time contemplated the twirling 
end of a blade of timothy he held in his 
hand. “You know it ain’t right, Willie,” 
he began more softly. ‘‘ You ottent to 
sell yourself that way.” 

“Folks allus gets more for doin’ 
what’s wrong, don’t they?” returned 
the boy. 

“But s’posin’ I told her on you?” 
said Whoople, with a touch of defi- 
ance. 

“Ves, s’posin’,”’ retorted Willie. 
“She'd like to know that you was payin’ 
me ten cents an evenin’ so you could set 
up with her, wouldn’t she? You'd bet- 
ter s’posin’ somethin’ else.”” The boy 
arose and stood before his rival. ‘“ You 
offered me a nickel, Stace Whoople,”’ he 
went on. “You otter be ashamed of 
yourself. It ain’t right, as you say, so I 
wants a dime, for it ain’t often I’ve a 
chance to play duets with anybody as 
was educated in a regular cemetary. 
Besides, I think a heap of Rhoda Bunt 
ing and she thinks a heap of me. She 
isn’t so old and I’m not so young but 
what she might wait. I’m fourteen. 
When I’m twenty she’ll be thirty, and 
there was young Elmer Barefoot, he was 
only twenty when he married that rich 
Widow Hockewout from Kishikoquillas. 
Then Theodore Spangle’s wife is fifteen 
year older than him, and if I——” 

“Hold on,” cried Stacy, reaching out 
desperately and seizing the boy’s hand 
—for Willie was slowly retreating from 
him. ‘“Holdon! You mind what you 
sayd last night—you sayd it with fingers 
criss-crossed. Well, here’s a dollar— 
ten evenin’s, mind you——”’ 

“T don’t want ” Willie 
struggling to protest. 

He was too late. 


’ 


” 


Was 


He stood there 
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alone, contemplating a great silver coin, 
and Whoople had fled. 

““Stace—Stace!’”’ The boy ran to the 
gate and looked up the road, but there was 
no sign of his rival. 

A bright silver dollar is a very fine thing 
to have when you are only fourteen. But 
when you are fourteen and love a woman; 
when you have a bright red tie and a har- 
monica; when the woman you love can play 
the Killowill’s piano, it is dreadful to stand 
alone in the darkness, peering through the 
window into the cheerful room where she 
sits, and to know that you have sold your 
right to be with her. The dollar burned in 
Willie’s hand that night. Once he thought 


At last the music caught his feet.—Page 588. 
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of hurling it away, into the mill-race. That 
was when she looked up from her playing 
and smiled at Stacy Whoople, and Stacy 
smiled back and swept the bow slowly 
across the strings so that they wailed soft- 
ly. And howshe played! The Killowills’ 
piano had caught the fiddle’s mood. Willie 
knew that. In the outer darkness he could 
not hear one note, but there by the window 
he could see her swaying to and fro; he 
could see the whitehands flashing; hecould 
see her face upturned in the lamplight halo 
as she watched the ceiling, dreamily. At 
her side, Stacy stood. He, too, was learn- 
ing to play without watching the strings. 
His eyes were on her face, and as he swung 
the bow, he smiled. Sometimes she would 
look to him, and Willie could see their 
glances cross and the fire fly. Then it was 
that the dollar burned in his hand; but a 
‘dollar is not a thing to be lightly thrown 
away. To save it he hurried to his old re- 
treat behind the mill, where, seated on the 
bank, he could contemplate the black wa- 
ters of the dam. 

All the solace of tobacco, all the soothing 
of the weed, a boy has in a grassy bank, a 
stretch of water, anda few pebbles. But 
when it is dark and you vent your anger in 
a wild swing of the arms—then there is si- 
lence—then that solemn splash out there in 
the blackness—that is better. Thus you 
hurl the devils from you. Thus you drown 
them out there in the inky sea. Then your 
arm gets sore, and vour shoulder cramps— 
and peace comes to you. 

So it was with Willie Calker. After he 
had sat a great while contemplating the 
wide reaches of that sea of his—the only sea 
he hadever known—he inserted two fingers 
in his mouth and whistled long and low. 
He did not have to rub a lamp or an ancient 
brass ring. His wasa simpler mode of sum- 
moning his genii. Out of the pale glow of 
the square, Irving Killowill came slinking 
to him. 

Willie pointed to the water. “Irving,” 
he said, “does you mind the last time I 
soused you?” 

The littler boy just chattered. 

“Well, I’m glad vou recollect,” said the 
master calmly. 

Irving chattered louder and beat his legs 
aimlessly with his hands. 

“T’m not goin’ to souse you now,” Willie 
went on, “but I just wanted to warn vou.” 
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“Oh, thanks!” cried young Killowill; “I 
thot mebbe dg 

“Don’t think,” commanded Willie. “I 
don’t want you to think. Can you play the 
jews-harp ?” 

“T can play ‘The Devil’s Dream,’”’ re- 
plied Irving, with a ring of pride in his 
voice. 

“That’s the only jews-harp tune they is,” 
returned his master. “ That’ll do. Can you 
keep up with the pianner and the fiddle?” 

“Tt depends how fast they go,” Irving 
answered. 

“Do you mind the last time I soused 
you?” Willie pointed again to the black 
water. 

“T guess I can keep up,’ faltered little 
Killowill. 

“And do you want to earn five cents an 
evenin’, easy work, steady job for nine 
evenin’s?”’ 

“Ts there any danger?” asked Irving. 
To his mind such a prize was only to be 
won at some great risk, by daring life and 
limb. The thought of it stirred him. His 
fear of his master was gone now, in the 
prospect of the fortune, and he laid a hand 
on the other’s shoulder and shook him. 
“Honest now,” he cried, “ain’t you fool- 
it add 

Willie stood up and for a moment gazed 
across the flat to the Killowill house, where 
the light was winking at him from the win- 
dow. Then he turned to the boy, and seiz- 
ing him by the arm, pointed to the water. 

“Honest,” he said solemnly. “‘ And mind 
how you was soused the last time, that time 
you forgot to put the m’lasses in Martin 
Holmes’s boots.” 

Irving Killowill minded the last time he 
was soused. He did the will of his master. 
Whether it was more from fear than the 
love of gain, I do not know; but he did it 
well, and on the fourth day Stacy Whoople 
strolledintothe Calker’sgarden. Heseated 
himself on a tomato frame, and for a long 
time silently watched Willie weeding the 
onion bed. 

“How’s the duets comin’ along?” asked 
the boy, turning over, and propping him- 
self up with his wide-stretched arms. 

Whoople evaded the question. “I be- 
lieve you have some infloonce with Irving 
Killowill,” he said. 

“Mebbe you might call it infloonce,” 
Willieanswered. “ He’s smaller than me.” 
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“He’s smaller than me, too,” returned 
Stacy, smiling grimly, ‘‘yet I haven’t any 
infloonce. That’s why I come to you. I’d 
rather have you a hundred times with your 
old mouth-organ than him a-joinin’ in with 
‘The Devil’s Dream’ every time me and 
Rhoda gets started on a duet. What can I 
do? It’s his Pa’s house, and Rhoda, she’s 
only a boarder.” Stacy’s voice was rising 
in wrath. ‘Sometimes I feel like I could 
kill him if only he was my size. Last night 
I was desperate. I went clear outen my 
head, I did, and I picked him up and 


dropped him out the window. It wasn’t a 
minute till he was back agin, yang-yang- 
vangin’ away at ‘The Devil’s Dream.’ ”’ 

“ Didn’t Irving say nothin’?” inquired 
Willie, getting interested. 

‘““He sayd somethin’ about it not bein’ so 
bad as a sousin’,” replied Stacy gloomily. 
“I’m desperate, Willie—really, so I come 
to you. Meand youwasallus friends, now 
wasn’t we? You have infloonce. Couldn’t 
you keep him away? For just one night, 
Willie, just the one night?” 

“It might cost somethin’,” the boy an 


“Irving, does you mind the last time I soused you? ’’—Page 592. 
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swered, after some meditation. ‘“ Infloonce 
is expensive. Folks allus pays for it. Now 
if I had the money I might get Irving to 
walk down to East Harmonsville with me 
this evenin’ to buy a plate of ice-crim.”’ 

“Il give you a dime,’ said Stacy 
eagerly. 

“But how about me?” the boy re- 
torted. “Can’tI havea plate? Isn’t 
it worth somethin’ to walk three miles 
and back—with Irving Killowill, too? 
About fifty cents ’ud really be right.” 

Stacy protested. Willie was firm. 
Stacy considered, eying intently the 
blade of timothy that he twirled in his 
fingers all the while. He hated to be 
mulcted, but he loved the girl. He felt 
toward her as he had never felt toward 
any other woman in the valley. For 
her he was ready to give up his free- 
dom; all he wanted was the opportuni- 
ty. Topay for that opportunity seemed 
against all tradition, but he was in the 
boy’s power. And where in all the 
world is the man who, when he loves a 
woman and seeks to tell her that he 
loves her, will let the paltry matter of 
expenses stand between him and the 
realization of his hopes? The Admir- 
able Whoople was not that man. 

Stacy had forgotten the loss of his 
money by evening, when. at last he 
faced his opportunity and stood with 
one hand on the Killowills’ gate-post, 
watching the light in the room. She 
was there. Of course she was there, 
and Willie Calker and. the obstreper- 
ous Irving must be well on the road to 
East Harmonsville. The way was 
clear. Buthe paused. Ata crisis like 
this, when a man stands face to face 
with his opportunity, it is best not to 
rush in thoughtlessly. One is apt to be 
incoherent in his ardor. Calmness is 
what is needed. So Stacy turned a 
moment from the light and walked 
slowly up the road to the schoolhouse and 
back, thinking it all over—how, when they 
had played “There’s only me and you in 
the wide, wide world,” he was to draw her 
gently to the settee and tell her. He reached 
out into the night and gathered in an arm- 
ful of darkness, when he came to that point. 
“There’s only me and you, Rhoda,” he was 
to say, “and the Willie Calkers and the Irv- 
ing Killowills is just the same now as though 
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they never was at all.” Then she would 
say nothing. Such are times when women 
shouldn’t talk. Stacy had reached that con- 
clusion when he drew up at the gate again. 

The light was out. The house was dark. 


* Yang-yang-yangin’ away at ‘ The Devil's Dieai: 
—Page 594. 


This was no time to delay. His knock on 
the door was firm and masterful, but it 
brought no answer. He pounded. Above 
him a window was opened, and looking up 
he saw there, in the light of therising moon, 
the venerable head of Elmer Killowill. 

“Who's there?” shouted the old man. 

“It’s me,” Stacy answered. ‘I’ve come 
to set up with Rhoda Bunting.” 


There was a_ gentle cackle above. 
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Whoople’s heart fell. Then Irving Killo- 
will’s head showed at the window beside 
that of his father. 

*“ Ain’t you heard?” called the old man. 
“ Didn’t Willie tell you?” 

“Tell me what?” Stacy’s voice faltered. 

Old Killowill did not hear him; but it 
made no difference, for he shouted, ‘‘ Her 
young man come from Snyder County to- 
day an’ she’s gone home to be married.” 

So Rhoda Bunting left us. So the Killo- 
will piano is silent, and Stacy Whoople sits 
moodily on his porch, watching the turn of 
theroad where hefirst sawher. Heisfreestill, 
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and there is much about him in the steno- 
graphic reports of the Sisters of the Heathen. 
We find mention of him in Miss Hannaber- 
ry’s account of the last meeting, but of more 
vital interest is her quotation of Mrs. Calker. 

“Speakin’ of my Willie,” says the widow, 
“have you seen his lovely mouth-organ 
with a bell on the end? He just got it from 
the city an’ he plays it all the time; but he 
ain’t the same as he used to be. He’s 
snappy like, an’ don’t eat, an’ kind o’ moons 
around. If he was older I’d think he was 
in love, but bein’ as he is so young I guess 
it’s in-di-gestion.”’ 


*T’ve come to set up with Rhoda Bunting.”’"— Page 595 
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THE AWAKENING 


OF THE TREES 


By Frank French 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE awakening of the trees, and the 
rapidity with which they array them- 
selves in the new foliage of spring, 

always fill us with wonder. Each year they 
reveal anew their richness of life, but we are 
never quite prepared for the phenomenon, 
for in all their moods and aspects, save 
this one, the trees suggest to us the spirit 
of calmness, of deliberation, of repose. 

We revisit the familiar forest of child- 
hood with certain feelings of hesitation 
and doubt, fearing it may be so changed 
that we cannot renew the old intimacy. 
We examine the sugar-maples, and find 
upon their trunks but slight traces of the 
auger-holes which we bored in sapping- 
time long ago. They have done their best 
to conceal these old wounds with fresh 
bark. A few dead branches above, how- 
ever, give mute evidence of the robbery of 
sap; otherwise they are unchanged. The 
oaks which were young when we were 
boys are still young. The beeches, upon 
which we carved our initials in boyhood, 
stand with the firmness of Doric columns, 
still displaying our signatures in their bark, 
as though striving by these tokens to keep 
our memory green. 


The ripening and decay of autumn, when 
not unduly hastened by frost and storm, 
steals on gradually. The leaves fall silently, 
one by one, exposing the nakedness of the 
trees so gradually that we scarcely notice 
the process of denudation. But when the 
balmy breath of spring breathes through 
the branches, and the sun shines forth with 
the compelling energy of the first few days 
of real spring weather, a wonderful trans- 
formation is quickly wrought. Trees which 
have long stood brown and bare are now 
clothed in a shimmering veil of color, each 
variety enveloped in an aureole of charac- 
teristic tint, by which the practised eye may 
recognize it from a distance. If we come 
near and examine the texture of this gauzy 
fabric which the trees have thrown about 
themselves so quickly, we will find it com- 
posed of little downy leaves or flowers, or 
both. 

Blossom time with its fresh and fragrant 
charm will never cease to bring a pleasant 
surprise; but to him who has kept an eye 
upon the buds, nature emphasizes her char- 
acter for strictest order and prearrange- 
ment, notwithstanding this somewhat spas- 
modic gush of life and movement in the tree: 
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Norway maple. 


Sweet-gum tree or liquidambar. 


Opening bud and last year’s seed capsule. 


when the bluebird comes 
to sing amongst their 
branches. Away back in 
midsummer, after the 
early blossoming trees had 
ripened their fruit, the buds 
began to grow upon the twigs, and before 
the time for killing frost arrived they were 
finished. Within their protecting envelopes 
rested the flowers and leaves of the coming 
year, carefully folded or rolled like choice 
bits of lace or ribbon in my lady’s cabinet, 
ready to be shaken out in the spring-time, 
without wrinkle or blemish; each leaf hav- 
ing its every rib and vein, each flower its 
every petal or stamen or pistil, every pollen 
grain and minutest part which belongs to 
the mature flower. 

The infinite variety of nature’s laws, the 
nice adaptation of all forms of life to va- 
rying circumstances and conditions, the 
wonderful inventive genius which nature 
displays in devising a particular means to 


every special end, is nowhere more forcibly 
illustrated than in the development of the 
buds, and in the various means adopted 
for their protection during the long sleep 
of winter. Observation of these winter 
buds will disclose ample evidence that the 
trees are fore-handed, having completed 
their preparations for the spring adornment 
months before the season arrives. It will 
also show that while the trees appear to 
stand unshielded in the winter blasts, the 
extremities, tender and susceptible to cold, 
are most carefully and clev- 
erly protected, each accord- 

ing to its needs. 
A very useful aid in ex- 
amining the winter buds is 
a good magnifying glass of 
short focus. I have found 
a glass set in a folding brass 
frame, asshown in the head- 
piece to this article, a con- 
venient assistant to this 
study, and a good thing to 
have in the pocket when 
rambling, at all seasons. 
Many flowers are so small 
that the unaided eye does 
notfully reveal their beauty. 
Place under such a glass a 


Winter bud of horse-chestnut. 


cluster of saxi- 
frage blossoms, or 
those of the com- 
mon yarrow, the 
dandelion, or the 
flower-heads of 
grasses, and you 
will discern much 
of elegance and 
grace which _ be- 
fore escaped you. 
The _ head- piece 
also shows the 
winter buds of the 
common large 
flowering dog- 


wood, which ap- Winter bud of tulip tree. 





Catalpa blossoms. 


pear in form like a boy’s 
down by a stout peduncle. 


s top, held upside 
Growing from 
the base of, and clasping this peduncle, are 


the leaf-buds. This flower-bud consists of a 
cluster of tiny flowers which form its centre, 
and which are the true blossoms. These 
are enclosed by the gray involucre which is 
to expand and whiten into the large petal- 
like scales which render this tree so conspic- 
uously beautiful in April, and which furnish 
the only protection needed by these hardy 
flowers throughout the winter. These buds 
began to develop in the preceding July. 


The same illustration shows a terminal 
twig of poplar, with its long pointed buds. 
I found the outer scale very tightly closed, 
and hermetically sealed, with a sticky resin- 
ous substance. On opening it I found that 
each bud, except the terminal one, contained 
a perfectly formed catkin, but no leaves. 
The catkins were protected within the 
scales by brownish hair, but the interior was 
free from the resinous substance with which 
the outside scales were varnished. I found 
the cavity of the terminal bud filled with 
this substance, and, carefully rolled up, the 
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young leaves floated in it like thin shreds of 
tender green in a pitcher of golden drips. 
Here, no doubt, was a condition of frailty 
which the tightly closed scales, and the hair, 
were insufficient to protect; hence this sin- 
gle bud alone of a group 
of five secreted this caloric 
gum. 

The stately tulip tree 
has a very interesting win- 
terbud. In May, together 
withitsodd-shapedleaves, 
itunfoldsa beautiful tulip- 
like blossom, of a greenish 
yellow splashed with or- 
ange and red, which is 
scarcely rivalled by its 
neighbor of the garden. 
The bud is oval in form. 
It has two pairs of protect 
ing scales which unite 
firmly at their edges. 
Within these scales are 
two bracts which remain 
after the scales have fallen 
as stipules for the leaves. 
The tulip occupies the 
centre of the bud, and 
about it the leaves are 
folded. [Page 598.] 

No other member of the 
family of trees exhibits 
such a taste for striking 
toilet as the red maple. 
Late in March, or in 
early April, her winter 
buds open with the sud- 
denness of magic, and her 
twigs are hung with gay 
tassels so numerous and 
brilliant in color as to 
cause her to blush scarlet 
as she stands in apparent 
consciousness of her own 
beauty. I use the pro- 
noun “she” advisedly, for 
if we find one red maple 
more brilliantly red than 
another, we may be sure 
that its blossoms are pis- 
tillate, the staminate blos- 
soms having more of yellow and less of red. 
The flower stems lengthen rapidly, the 
petals soon fall, and the samaras or keys 
begin to form. These stems as well as the 
keys are even more brilliant than were the 


Development of a shellbark hickory bud. 
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flowers, and hang gracefully pendent, glow- 
ing in the sun like ornaments of ruby. Later 
she adopts a robe of green, but still retains 
a note of red in the leaf stems and young 
twigs. At the coming of autumn she again 
challenges admiration as 
she flaunts a scarlet robe 
from the hillside. 

The shellbark hickory 
is perhaps the most inter- 
esting tree we have, be- 
cause it is a strictly Ameri- 
can tree, and so wedded to 
its native soil that it re- 
fuses to become a citizen 
of any other country. In 
the sturdiness of its roots 
and trunk, in the boldness 
in which it flings out its 
tough branches, in its 
strong individuality of 
character, and in its gen- 
eral fruitfulness, not for- 
getting its uncouth rough- 
ness of bark, it further 
manifests its strong Amer- 
icanism. Its winter buds 
are large and interesting. 
Early in spring the dark- 
brown outer scales fall 
away. The inner scales 
then lengthen to protect 
the growing leaf, some- 
times attaining a length of 
five inches. These inner 
scales are marvels of 
beauty both in texture and 
in color. The body of the 
scale is thick and leathery, 
while its surfaces, espe- 
cially the inner, are soft 
with a silken nap gor- 
geously dyed in yellow, 
orange, and red, suggest- 
ing the chimney-corner, 
and the heat which glows 
from a hickory log. The 
illustration shows the de- 
velopment of one of these 
buds from its winter state 
to the moment when the 
cradle wraps have been cast aside and the 
leaf, no longer an infant, goes forth to do its 
share of the work of the community. 

In the illustration [page 598] which shows 
a twig of Norway maple and sweet-gum, the 





Red maple. 


flowers of the maple seem to be trooping out 
of the opening bud into the sunshine like 
children dismissed from school. This tree 
came to us as an emigrant from Europe, 
and like other imported trees it holds its 
leaves two or three weeks later in the 
autumn than the natives. The group of 
leaves and inflorescence which terminate 
the twig of the sweet-gum represents the 
contents of a single winter bud. 


The horse-chestnut, so familiar as a shade 
tree, is another importation from Europe. 
Its winter buds are so large and so accessi- 
ble that they would seem to offer a most 
convenient field for observation. And so 


they do, but some skill and much patience 
is needed in order successfully to explore 
their interiors. The outer scales are smeared 
with sticky gum which clings to one’s knife- 
blade and fingers most tenaciously. 


Re- 


Tulip tree blossoms. 
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moving the scales discloses a dense mass of 
white woolly tomentum in which are packed 
four compound leaves, each having its seven 
leaflets folded about the central flower clus- 
ter, which may contain more than a hun- 
dred flowers. Proper care in removing so 
much of this packing as does not adhere per- 
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sistently to the leaflets will cause them to 
apper’, with the flowers, as in the illustra- 
tion [page 598]. You will then see 

The gray hoss-chestnuts’ lectle hands unfold 

Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old. 

Our: native catalpa tree bears a blos- 
som nearly as large as that of the tulip 





When We Two Walked in Arcady 


tree, which it far outclasses in beauty 
and style. These exquisite flowers are 
borne in great panicles eight to ten inches 
long, each complete panicle issuing from 
a single bud. If we look for this bud in 
the winter we will find it no larger than a 
grain of bird shot. If we cut it open and 
put it under a glass, no evidence of coming 
leaves or flowers will appear. This does 
not imply slothfulness on the part of the 
catalpa. Late June and July is its com- 
ing-out season, and the early spring affords 
ample time for the completion of its toilet. 


WHEN WE 
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During this mysterious season of prepara- 
tion the tree appears lifeless and forlorn. 
If we watch its buds, however, we will see 
that it is by no means dead, and that this 
is, in fact, its busy season. The catalpa 
is preparing a surprise which will be the 
more striking because it will come after 
the toilets of nearly all the other trees have 
lost their greatest charm. It will then be 
magnificent in its ample robe of green, over 
which will be thrown a sumptuous mantle 
of white floral embroidery, streaked and 
spotted with purple and gold. 


TWO WALKED IN ARCADY 


By Caroline Duer 


WHEN we two walked in Arcady 
How sweet the summers were ! 
How thick the branches overhead, 
How soft the grass beneath our tread, 
And thickets where the sun burned red 
Were full of wings astir, my dear. 
When we two walked in Arcady 
Through paths young hearts prefer. 


Il 


Since we two walked in Arcady 
(How long ago it seems!) 
High hopes have died disconsolate ; 
The calm-eyed angel men call Fate 
Stands with drawn sword before the gate 
That shuts out all our dreams, my dear ; 
Since we two walked in Arcady 
Beside the crystal streams. 


III 


Beyond the woods of Arcady 
The little brooks are dry. 
The brown grass rustles in the heat 
The roads are rough beneath our feet, 
Above our heads no branches meet, 
And yet, although we sigh, my dear, 
Beyond the woods of Arcady 
We see more of the sky! 
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A DOUBTING THOMAS. 
By Carter Goodloe 


HERE was a dinner-party at 
the Inspector’s. This sounds 
grander than the facts war- 

MJ rant, but it was a very cosy 
little stag party of six, just 
the same. Besides the host, 

Captain Whitney, of the Highwood de- 
tachment, there was Captain Stanway, a 
brother officer from Fort MacLeod; young 
Allen of the Crow’s Nest ranche; Ingalls, a 
member of Parliament for Assiniboia; Prof. 
Thomas Berwick, of Oriel College, Oxford, 
the guest of honor; and Father Lemaire, 
the French Catholic priest, who knows more 
about the Indians of Northwest Canada 
than everybody else put together, including 
the Indians themselves. 

They had discussed a number of interest- 
ing topics during the evening, but the pro- 
fessor had always skilfully led the conversa- 
tion back to the subject of Indians. Ap- 
parently he knew everything but Indians, 
and equally apparently he was bent on ac- 
quiring as much information about them as 
possible before the evening was over. ‘The 
professor called it ‘‘data,” and he turned 
his spectacled eyes with almost ferocious in- 
terest upon first one and then another of 
the captain’s guests as they contributed bits 
of personal experience or legends or theories 
concerning the Indians. Everything was 
to go down in a little red note-book before 
the professor slept. 

“And, by Jove, the rummy beggars 
brought the identical rocks and tin pansand 
kettles into court the next day as evidence! 
It was a sight to see them file into the room 
hugging a large black pot or a heavy stone. 
Nothin’ would have induced ’em to part 
with ’em, and I gave’em bigdamages.” It 
was Allen of the Crow’s Nest ranche and a 
J. P. who was talking. 

‘They hadn’t done a thing,” he went on, 
‘““but cut down a few of old Cartwright’s 
trees to get poles for their tepees, but Lord! 
he wasin an awful temper over it, and rocked 
’em hard. They were as wise as serpents 
and didn’t return fire at all, but just gath- 
ered in the stones as they sailed over, each 
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one keeping the particular one he was hit 
with. When the rocks were used up Cart- 
wright and his son got hold of their iron- 
mongery and shied that at ’em. Ditto— 
they each held on to the kettle or pan that 
had landed on them, and produced the 
whole outfit in court before me next day. 
It was all I could do to keep from bursting 
with laughter when I saw that banged-up 
crowd and the rocks and kitchen things. J 
thought they had acted rather well and let 
’em off easy and gave Cartwright and his 
son no end of a blowin’-up and fines.” 

The professor stopped sipping his coffee 
and leaned far back. 

‘Bless my soul! Most interesting,” he 
said meditatively, looking at Allen. ‘In 
fact, I find the whole subject of the North 
American Indian, in all its ramifications, 
very fascinating. And I feel it not only my 
pleasure, but my duty to study him. Itis 
for that purpose, indeed, that I left Oxford 
to come among them. I have only. three 
months, my time is short, but I presume 

” He stopped, arrested by the look 
of blank amazement on Captain Whit- 
ney’s face. Allen thought it was a joke 
and looked up to laugh, but seeing the 
professor’s serious countenance, suddenly 
choked and drank some water. 

The professor looked uneasily around at 
the silent company. 

“You don’t think——” he began tenta- 
tively. 

Stanway threw up his hands. ‘‘Oh! we 
can’t tell you anything at all,” he declared. 
‘‘We are only soldiers, and aren’t supposed 
to really understand the beggars. Besides 
we’ve only been out here a short while. 
Whitney’s been here ten years, but I’m a 
new-comer—only five. Ingalls ought to 
know something about ’em—he helps legis- 
late for ’em—but I doubt if he does. Father 
Lemaire is the only man around here who 
really knows’em. He’s lived with ’em and 
preached to’emand punished and rewarded 
and bossed ’em generally. Ask him.” 

The priest was gazing down at his plate 
and turning his coffee-cup around and 
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around. There was an eni;matical smile 
on his face. The professor twisted himself 
in his chair and looked rather helplessly at 
him. From his place at the other end of 
the table, Ingalls could see the two, and 
there was an amused twinkle in his eye. 

“T am afraid I cannot tell you muchabout 
them.” The priest spoke English with so 
little accent that it would be impossible to 
indicateit. He could talk ten unpronounce- 
able Indian dialects fluently, and it wasn’t 
likely that he would make a mistake in a 
little thing like English. “Que sais-je? I 
have only been among them thirty years, and 
they are very hard to know.” 

“Thirty years!” the professor gasped. 
The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ttisasnothing. They are like children 
—it is hard to get at their real thoughts and 
feelings. I go among a tribe. I make 
friends with them, convert them, help them 
all I can. They come to me with their 
troubles, their grievances; I say ‘do this, or 
do that,’ and they obey. I think to myself, 
‘At last I know them and they love me. 
They are my children, I am their father!’ 
And then some fine day—pouf! something 
happens and I find I know nothing about 
them; I am a stranger among them, and I 
must begin all over again.” 

The priest raised his eyes and looked 
around. Captain Whitney nodded appre- 
ciatively. 

“That’s just it,” he said. “Now you 
know them and now you don’t! There 
seems to be some invisible barrier between 
the Anglo-Saxon race and the Indian, and 
every now and then we come a cropper 
over it. We think we are going to spread 
the mantle of civilization over him and that 
it will fit very neatly, when suddenly we 
discover a bare place that hasn’t been 
covered at all, and no matter how we twist 
and pull and tuck in that mantle, always an 
odd corner will stick out and show us that it 
is a misfit.” 

The professor looked a trifle dazed. He 
rubbed the bald spot on his head excitedly. 

“Bless my soul!” he said; “I don’t think 
I quite understand. If your language were 
a little less—ah—figurative “ 

Allen saw his opportunity to laugh. He 
did so. 

“Whitney’s only trying to tell you, pro- 
fessor,” he explained, “that although to all 
outward appearances the Indian is a com- 
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monplace, ordinary enough individual with 
many characteristics which we understand 
and recognize, and as guileless seemingly as 
Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘heathen Chinee,’ vet at 
bottom he’s as different from us as daylight 
is from darkness—I should say just the 
other way about. I don’t mind confessing 
that he has frequently surprised me most 
considerably. Now there was that curious 
affair of the Lost Mine x 

Captain Whitney held upa warning hand. 

“Don’t, don’t Allen! Not just yet. That 
story taxes the credulity of us who are used 
to the Indian—don’t tell it to Professor Ber- 
wick yet. He’ll only think you an uncon- 
scionable liar. Wait a while oi 

“Yes,” interrupted Stanway, “ wait until 
he discovers that their religious traditions 
sound surprisingly like the Old Testament; 
that they know all about the flood and 
Noah and the Ark, and that it was a willow 
and not an olive branch the dove brought 
back, and that they have masonic orders 
with proper degrees and grips and things, 
and that their prophets are wonderful old 
chaps and could have given points to 
Hosea and the rest of them. It’s the 
prophets I can’t account for. But as I am 
a mere soldier and a sinful creature not to 
be implicitly believed, I let Father Lemaire 
vouch for them.” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders again. 

“Tt is curious,” he said a little unwilling- 
ly, ‘and undoubtedly, although there have 
been false prophets among them as among 
the Jewish tribes, yet some of the Indian 
seers have a marvellous faculty for divining 
the future. You know their powers are 
quite distinct from those of the medicine 
man. The good Father Charlevoix has 
left us many instances of such power, and I 
myself have known of many——” he hesi- 
tated slightly, as if uncertain whether to go 
on. The professor smiled indulgently on 
him. 

“But of course such occurrences or co- 
incidences are easily explained.” The pro- 
fessor beamed around on the company. It 
was impossible that these men could seri- 
ously believe in Indian prophets. 

“ Doubtless, and it is to men of learning 
like yourself that we look for the scientific 
explanation of such things.’’ The priest 
looked calmly at the Oxford don as he spoke, 
and somehow his glance irritated that gen- 
tleman. 
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The professor cleared his throat and 
knocked the ash from his cigar. 

“’Hem! Of course, it is to science that 
such phenomena must be referred for solu- 
tion, but personally I have never given the 
subject any attention, and therefore it would 
be presumptuous on my part to offer any 
opinion. Perhaps Whitney here has an ex- 
planation “ 

“Oh! as for me, I believe the true solution 
is the simple one that they are in league 
with the devil. It is very easy that way.” 

The priest laughed a little maliciously. 

“Monsieur le Capitaine will not be on your 
side, professor,” he said. ‘“ He not only be- 
lieves in them, but he has friends among 
them. By the way”—he looked at Whitney 
—‘‘what has become of that Peigan, Swift 


Arrow? He was one of the most astonish-* 


ing Jossakeed I have ever seen.” He turned 
again to the professor. “I wish, monsieur 
that you could have seen that man and some 
of his prophetic manifestations. He is a 
devoted friend of Monsieur Whitney’s. 
Ever since he was saved from transporta- 
tion to Regina and the jail there by Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine he has worshipped him.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” interrupted Whitney 
hastily; “it was only a trifling service for 
which he has been absurdly grateful. You 
know they have such a horror of being sent 
out of their country. I have known them 
to die of nostalgia. I'll tell you all about a 
case like it some time, professor. As for 
Swift Arrow, I don’t know where he is— 
haven’t seen the beggar for as much as two 
years; haven’t even heard of him. I think 
he has probably left these parts entirely.” 

Ericson, the orderly, was passing with a 
tray of clean glasses and a bottle of Scotch. 
He put up a hand to his mouth and coughed 
slightly to attract the captain’s attention. 

“ Swift Arrow isin our shack, sir,”’ he said. 
“ Heis come but fifteen minutes ago.” Eric- 
son was a Dane and proud of his English. 

The professor leaned back heavily in his 
chair. 

“Bless my soul!” he ejaculated; “ this is 
rather extraordinary.” 

Ingalls was amused. He whispered to 
Stanway. “Another surprise for our doubt- 
ing Thomas.” Captain Whitney. turned 
around in his chair. 

“Speak of the devil! What does Swift 
Arrow want, Ericson?” he inquired. 

The orderly grinned. 
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“He says, sir, that he wishes much to see 
Captain Wheetney; that the Great Spirit 
told him the captain had need of him to- 
night and he is come, but does not heem- 
self know wherefore.” 

“Well, tell him that the Great Spirit 
must have been playing a little joke on him, 
for I haven’t the least need of him, and that 
I will see him to-morrow. I can’t bother 
with him now. See that he is all right for 
the night.” Whitney smiled a little un- 
comfortably and the professor laughed 
triumphantly. 

“Well,” he remarked, pouring himself 
out a glass of Scotch, “it was rather peculiar 
his arriving while we were talking of him, 
but the revelations of the Great Spirit to 
him as to the future were evidently not 
authentic this time. I suspect all of their 
communications are of about equal value.” 
The professor was growing offensively com- 
placent and positive. 

“Why not have him in, Whitney, and let 
the old chap give us a séance for the benefit 
of the professor, here?” suggested Allen. 

But Whitney negatived the proposition 
emphatically. 

“No,no! I won’t have the old chap make 
an exhibition of himself for our pleasure. If 
there were any real reason—he’s such a con- 
foundedly dignified old beggar—I won’t 
have him laughed at.” He laughed himself a 
little uneasily. “‘Afterall, professor,” hesaid, 
making an effort to turn the conversation, ‘‘I 
don’t believe the prophetic power of the In- 
dian is as wonderful as another curious little 
trick he possesses of sending intelligence 
from one point to another with the most baf- 
fling rapidity and absolutely without mes- 
sengers or signal so far as anyone has discov- 
ered. It’s quite wonderful, I assure you, and 
sometimes occasions us no end of trouble.” 

“?Deed, that’s so,” chimed in Stanway, 
pushing his coffee-cup away and tilting his 
chair back comfortably. “The beggars 
are better at that mental telegraphy business 
than at anything else. Why last year, 
Steele, down at the Fort, chased a half- 
breed for two whole weeks before he came 
up with the ruffian. No matter what trail 
he took the Indian always got word some- 
how of his approach and escaped. Steele 
never knew how. He doubled and twisted 
on his own tracks but the Indian always 
seemed to know beforehand what he was 
going to do and would get away.” 
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The professor leaned forward on the table. 

“This is indeed interesting, gentlemen. 
Do any of the rest of you know of similar 
instances ?”’ 

Stanway leaned toward Ingalls. “ Your 
man’s beginning to take notice,” he said. 

Berwick had addressed the priest, who 
looked up quietly. 

“Oh, yes,” he said indifferently; “ many 
have been brought to my knowledge. We 
are waiting for science to give us a lucid 
and satisfactory explanation of them,” and 
again he looked quizzically at the professor, 
who reddened slightly. 

“T don’t think ” began Allen. 

“Sh!” Captain Whitney held up a warn- 
ing hand. ‘“What’s that?” he said, and 
pushed his chair back from the table. Out- 
side could be heard, coming nearer and 
nearer to the shack, the galloping of a horse, 
then “ Whoa! steady there!” and the sound 
of a man leaping to the ground. 

Ericson presented himself at the door. 

“An orderlee from the post with message 
for Captain Wheetney.” 

He saluted and stood aside to let the 
orderly, covered with dust and tired out 
from his thirty-mile ride, pass in. 

Captain Whitney ran his eye hastily over 
the letter the man handed him. 

“Do you know anything of the contents 
. of this despatch ?” he asked sharply. 

“No, sir.” 

“Ericson, take the orderly to your quar- 
ters and see that he is comfortable. Tell 
Sergeant Owens to report to me in fifteen 
minutes, ready for service.” 

The two orderlies disappeared to wash 
out their throats and make themselves other- 
wise “comfortable.” Captain Whitney 
read the letter over again, and then leaning 
forward on the table, the paper held up to 
the light, he looked around at his guests. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and there was a 
queer little thrill of excitement in his voice, 
“T have just received a communication 
which is rather curious in view of our recent 
conversation, and which, as I am convinced 
you will preserve absolute secrecy on the 
subject, I will read to you. The letter is 
from Wainwright at Fort Donald, and is 
dated six o’clock this evening. . 


“To INSPECTOR WHITNEY, HIGHWooD DETACH- 
MENT. 

““Sir: I have just received a telegram from In- 

spector Burke of the Banff detachment, apprising 
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me of the murder, at four this afternoon, of a 
private, Thomas Dolan, in his division, by White 
Crow, a notorious Indian of that district. He has 
received most reliable information that the Indian 
has started eastward and by this time is in hiding 
with some of his people at a little place called Roy, 
fifty miles from there. As he feels confident that 
any approach from his detachment on the west 
would be immediately reported to the Indian in 
that mysterious fashion known to them, and so 
cause him to change his place of hiding, he decided 
to wire me the particulars, have me send a messen- 
ger immediately to you, and order you northward 
to capture White Crow. As it is absolutely im- 
possible that the Indians to the south should have 
heard of the murder, your move to the northward 
will not attract any attention or be reported to 
him. News of the affair in all quarters, indeed, 
has been carefully suppressed, so that if you move 
quickly and cautiously you will undoubtedly come 
upon White Crow near Roy. 

The orderly leaves here in half an hour and 


.should be with you by ten this evening. He 


knows nothing of the affair. 
‘* WAINWRIGHT, 
‘Inspector.’ 

Captain Whitney glanced at his watch. 
It was just four minutesoften. 'Theorderly 
rode well. 

“You will have to excuse me, gentlemen,” 
he said, rising from the table. “I have 
much to attend to before starting, and we 
must get away assoonas possible. I hope, 
however, that you will stay and finish out 
the evening.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the profes- 
sor, “you don’t mean to say, Whitney, that 
you are going to start out over the trackless 
prairie in the dead of night after an Indian 
murderer.” 

Whitney smiled. 

“What did you expect? That I should 
wait here until these Indians got wind of the 
affair and let the man know that I am on 
his trail? Besides, the prairie isn’t track- 
less. People talk ingenuously of the ‘ track- 
less prairie.’ The trouble with it is that 
there are so many tracks that we need a 
guide——”’ he stopped suddenly and struck 
his hands sharply together. “By Jove, I 
had entirely forgotten! Both the Indian 
guide and the interpreter are away. Lost 
Arm is at Lethbridge and won’t be here 
until to-morrow noon, and I let the interpre- 
ter go home to see his family to-night. It’s 
entirely too far to send for him.” 

Father Lemaire looked at Whitney. 

“ Perhaps, after all, Swift Arrow’s arrival 
was opportune. You couldn’t find a better 
guide,” he said quietly. 

Allen gave a nervous little laugh. 
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“ By Jove, it’s just like a fairy-tale! The 
Great Spirit must have given him a tip as to 
your difficulty to-night, after all, Whitney.” 

Whitney stood looking down, twisting 
the letter absently in his fingers. 

“Just the man,” he said. “And I needa 
guide badly. Never heard of Roy, but if it’s 
fifty miles east of Banff it must be at least a 
hundred and five or ten miles from here.”’ 

There was a knock at the door and 
Sergeant Owens came in. 

“Owens, bring Swift Arrow in here. I 
wish to speak with him.” 

In an instant the man was back, followed 
by a tall Indian who walked noiselessly in 
hisdoeskin moccasins. Hewasanold man, 
but as straight and quick as one of his own 
arrows. 

“How!” he said gravely. 

They returned his salutation and Whitney 
gave him tobacco. They all smoked in 
silence for a few minutes. 

“Swift Arrow,” said Whitney at length, 
“Lost Arm is in Lethbridge and I wish to 
go at once to Roy on particular business. 
Do you know where Roy is? Can you 
guide me? The pay is good.” 

The Indian blew a great cloud of smoke 
through his beaked nose. 

“‘Good—much good that I come to-night, 
much good that I listen to Manito,” he said 
tranquilly. “No pay for Swift Arrow. 
He goes for love of white friend. Roy far 
off—hundred mile ’cross prairie. ‘The pale 
face,” he pointed with the stem of his pipe 
toward the professor, “will ride too. He 
much tired.” 

“ God bless my soul!” ejaculated the as- 
tonished professor; “I hope I shall do no 
such thing.” 

The Indian glanced at him carelessly. 
“Yes,” he said with conviction. 

The Catholic priest looked over at the 
professor. 

“Why not?”’he asked. “Since knowl- 
edge of the Indian is what Monsieur le Pro- 
jesseur seeks, why should he not go on this 
expedition? It is not so dangerous. It 
will teach him many things.” 

“Of course you’ll go, professor,” urged 
Ingalls. “It will really be tremendously 
interesting, and Whitney will be glad of com- 
pany.” 

The captain looked doubtfully at his 
guest. He was wondering whether he could 
ride. 
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“ Delighted to take him along,” he said 
uncertainly. 

“ Easy horse for pale face—old bones very 
tired.” Swift Arrow spoke lazily through a 
cloud of tobacco smoke. 

The professor glared indignantly at the 
Indian. 

“Confound his impudence! I'll go, if it’s 
only to show that Indian I can ride,” he de- 
clared hotly. 

Allen laughed. 

“'That’s right, professor. Do himup. All 
Indians are awfully stuck on their riding.” 

“Very well,” said Whitney, still doubt- 
fully. “We start at three. It’s hardly 
worth while setting out sooner, as it is the 
dark of the moon, and we couldn’t see our 
horses’ heads before us. You’d better get 
as much rest as possible before then, pro- 
fessor. Ericson, you and Owens put up 
some rations and get the tents and ponies in 
readiness, and speak to no one of this ex- 
pedition. I have letters to write and a 
report to finish. Stanway, will you be host 
in my absence?” 

It was three o’clock when they started, 
Swift Arrow riding slightly in front, followed 
by Captain Whitney and Berwick, with 
Sergeant Owensintherear. The professor 
was really an excellent horseman, and had 
no difficulty in keeping up with the stiff pace 
set by the Indian. They rode silently, for. 
the world was asleep and deep shadows 
hung over the land. And when the sun 
came slowly up they were still held silent by 
the beauty of it all. The heavy purple 
clouds, paling slowly to amethyst and then 
to turquoise before the advancing light, 
were pierced here and there by long shafts 
of gold. Far overhead in the cool air, 
plovers with their sad cry dipped and circled 
about. Once they passed a small lake with 
teal and wildduck upon it. Onthesides of 
coulées great bushes of prairie roses grew 
and flung out their fragrance and millions of 
forget-me-nots blossomed under their horses’ 
feet. Drowsy cattle stirred here and there, 
“rustling” in the short, sweet prairie grass. 
It was a silent, beautiful world they galloped 
through that June morning. 

When the day had fully dawned they 
drew rein for breakfast, and at noon they 
rested again for an hour, for it was very hot. 
Late in the afternoon they came upon a little 
open space, surrounded by cottonwoods 
and near a stream where Captain Whitney 
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thought it would be well to camp for the 
night. 

The sergeant was putting up the two 
tents they had brought and Captain Whit- 
ney was hobbling his horse when suddenly 
Swift Arrow, who was watching the opera- 
tions from afar, came close up to the officer. 

“Not go any farther now—stay here?” 
he asked, spreading out his hands. 

The captain nodded. 

“We are all tired out and must rest to- 
night. Hold up your hoof, Duke.” 

Swift Arrow regarded him a moment. 
“Indians right behind—ride fast, Indians.” 

Captain Whitney straightened up with a 
start. 

“What! You don’t mean we are fol- 
lowed? Who could have known?” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ve-es—that right—Indians after us. 
Maybe they get to Roy first.” . 

“But how do you know?” The officer’s 
voice shook with impatience. The Indian 
only regarded him quietly with a blank ex- 
pression on his face. 

““White man don’ see all Indian sees,” 
he remarked impassively. Captain Whit- 
ney looked at the A tent and the hobbled 
horses in perplexity and chagrin. And then 
an idea struck him, but he determined to 
keep iteven from Swift Arrowforthe present. 

Supper was over and the horses had been 
fed and watered and had had three hours’ 
rest, when Captain Whitney left the pro- 
fessor and went through the inky darkness 
over to the bell tent, where the sergeant and 
Swift Arrow were already soundly sleeping. 
He raised the flap and entered. First he 
shook Owens by the arm, and when he got 
the private aroused he bent over the sleep- 
ing Indian and called to him softly. The 
man sprang up. 

“T want you, Swift Arrow,” said the 
captain, “to go and get our horses and 
saddle them quickly—all but Owens’. He 
is going to stay here while we push on. I 
am hoping to deceive the Indians on our 
trail—whoever the beggars are and wherever 
they are—into thinking we have camped 
for the night, and so get far ahead of them.” 

The Indian grunted. 

“ Good—much good,” he said and moved 
noiselessly out into the night. 

“You, Owens, are to stay here and keep 
the fires going and move about as much as 
youcan. Tryand be four men, if possible.” 
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Owens saluted sleepily, and the captain 
went back to his tent and the professor, 
who was sitting on his saddle-cloth in the 
most uncomfortable position and looking 
moody but game. 

“How d’y’ suppose they found out we 
had started and how on earth did Swift 
Arrow, or whatever the chap’s name is, find 
out that they had found out? It beats me. 
He was with us the whole way and J never 
saw a thing.’”’ There was a touch of irrita- 
tion in the professor’s voice. A gentleman 
and an Oxford don does not thoroughly en- 
joy being mystified by an ignorant savage. 

“Give it up,’ said Whitney affably. 
“Here’s Swift Arrow for your saddle- 
blanket. He’s getting the horses ready.” 

It was intensely dark when they set out 
again, and they had to ride slowly. It 
seemed as if the Indian must have had 
some sixth sense to be able to guide them at 
all. ‘Twice indeed they lost the trail and 
had to retrace part of the way and once the 
professor’s horse stepped into a badger 
hole and nearly threw his rider. When the 
dawn began to break again they rode more 
rapidly. Suddenly Swift Arrow drew rein 
and pointed far down on his right to a group 
of brightly painted tepees nestled against 
the side of a steep coulée. A mile or so far- 
ther on, Whitney and the professor could 
see where the level line of the prairie was 
broken by a little settlement of rough, 
newly built frame houses. Evidently that 
was Roy, and the Indian village nearer 
them the hiding-place of White Crow. 

They rode straight for the tepees, and as 
they neared them they could see that, early 
as it was, the place was wide awake. Young 
bucks were leading their ponies down to 
water and the squaws were making fires 
and hanging pots above them. Fat brown 
Indian babies toddled about among the dogs 
and horses in a reckless fashion. Captain 
Whitney halted before the largest and most 
brilliantly decorated tepee. Anold Indian, 
evidently the chief, sat in front of it, smok- 
ing. The officer beckoned to Swift Arrow 
to interpret. 

“Tell him that I come to arrest White 
Crow, whom I know to be here, for the 
murder of a private soldier at Banff. Tell 
him I wish the man given up at once and 
peaceably.” 

The Indian translated. Though it was 
the first he had heard of the murder, his 





impassive face betrayed not a trace of 
curiosity. The chief smoked on tranquilly. 

“Tell him to give me his answer im- 
mediately, Swift Arrow.” The officer was 
becoming impatient. 

The old chief removed his pipe from his 
lips for a moment. 

“Tell the White Mother’s servant who 
moves as slowly as a half-frozen bear in 
winter that his quarryis gone. White Crow 
did indeed come among us late yesterday, 
but a swift-winged message breathed in his 
ear and he rode away quickly. Whither he 
went I did not ask and do not know.” He 
resumed his pipe impassively, while Swift 
Arrow translated what he had said. 

“Tell him I must havethecampssearched, 
that I do not believe White Crow can have 
got away.” 

For an instant the old man’s eyes blazed 
at the message, then arising gravely, he led 
the way to each tepee, ordering the young 
Indians out and aiding in the thorough 
search. At the end of half an hour it was 
evident that White Crow was not there and 
that none of the Indians knew where he was. 

“?Pon my word, this thing grows un- 
canny.” The professor’s teeth chattered 
audibly as he spoke. Perhaps it was the 
effect of the keen morning air. 

“Tt’s most vexatious, I know that! IfI 
had not been so sure of catching him here I 
would have brought more men. As it is, 
there aren’t enough of us to divide up into 
search parties, and we shall have to go to 
Calgary to get help or back to the detach- 
ment.” 

“My dear Whitney, it’s a very small 
matter whether you catch the man or not. 
What J want to know is by what mysterious 
agency was he apprised of our coming!” 

“As an officer of the Mounted Police, 
naturally my point of view differs from 
yours,”’ said the captain stiffly. ‘‘ However, 
if you want to find out about the psycholog- 
ical, or scientific or whatever you choose to 
call it, aspect of the thing, why don’t you 
go and interview the chief?” 

Berwick thought the advice good, and 
taking Swift Arrow with him, went over to 
where the chief sat smoking again as tran- 
quilly as though nothing had happened. 
He did not find out much, though. All the 
information he could extract from the taci- 
turn old warrior was conveyed in a single, 
enigmatical sentence. 
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“The voice of the messenger glides swift- 
ly over the land and breathes in the ear of 
the listening brave. Like the lightning it 
flashes across the plains and mountains. 
More than that I do not know.” 

The professor went back to Whitney. 

“The beggar won’t tell me a thing,” he 
declared testily, “and he has the audacity 
to use semi-scientific terms in describing 
the phenomenon. Talks about lightning 
flashing across the plain. He might be 
describing wireless telegraphy! Bless my 
soul! If I stay in this country much longer 
I won’t know what to think.” The pro- 
fessor’s intellect was expanding in leaps and 
bounds and it was most uncomfortable and 
perplexing. 

The captain laughed ruefully. “I don’t 
know what to think now,” he said. “AllI 
know is that our cattle are completely used 
up, not to mention ourselves, and that 
White Crow has been informed of our 
search and escaped. We shall have to stay 
here half the day anyway to be able to 
move at all. Confound that Indian! If I 
only knew where he was!” 

The professor looked out through the 
entrance of the tent across the prairie. 

“Why don’t you ask Swift Arrow where 
he is? The gentleman seems to know ev- 
erything.” The professor essayed a flip- 
pant tone, but Whitney was not deceived. 
The leaven was working. 

“By Jove, not a bad idea,” he said, and 
went to the door of the tent, which the 
Indian had put up. Swift Arrow was out- 
side and walked quietly to meet Whitney. 
From his place in the tent the professor 
could see them speaking together earnestly, 
and at first the Indian seemed to protest, 
but finally, making a gesture of assent, he 
followed Whitney slowly back. The officer 
threw himself down by Berwick. 

“Prepare yourself, professor,” he said, 
smiling a little uncertainly. .“ Afterall, you 
are going to have a chance of finding out 
what an Indian prophet is worth. We are 
going to have a séance with the Great Spirit, 
the Gitchi Manito. Swift Arrow didn’t 
want to do it much at first, but his gratitude 
for the little service I did him—you remem- 
ber the Regina affair—finally overcame 
his scruples about assisting in the arrest of 
this brother Indian, and so he is going to 
hold a conference with the powers that be 
and find out just where White Crow is. It 
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can’t do any harm and it will fill up the 
time while we wait,’ he added, avoiding 
the professor’s eye. ‘The professor looked 
at him sharply. 

“Don’t pretend that you don’t believe in 
this thing, Whitney! Why, man, I’m get- 
ting downright superstitious myself.” 

The captain chuckled a little and watched 
Swift Arrow out of the corner of his eye. 
The man was going quietly about clearing 
a space in the corner of the tent. Over 
this he spread carefully a heavy blanket 
which he had worn thrown about his should- 
ers during the night ride, and having re- 
moved his shaps, moccasins, and shirt, he 
lay down upon it. Drawing the four cor- 
ners together, he wrapped himself tightly in 
it. To the two men watching him, it looked 
as if the Indian had fallen quickly asleep, 
but in a few moments he became very pale, 
drops of perspiration broke out on his fore- 
head, and he began to mutter incoherently. 

The sides of the tent were drawn up, for it 
was intensely hot and the Indians came and 
gathered about thetepee, staring at the pallid 
figure stretched out on the ground. The old 
chief took his station at the entrance and 
smoked pipeful after pipeful of Kinnikinick. 

For an hour and more Swift Arrow lay in 
a stupor, muttering unintelligibly, his limbs 
now and then twitching convulsively. Cap- 
tain Whitney was intensely bored. He felt 
extremely ridiculous in his own sight and 
assured himself over and over that only the 
impossibility of getting away with his used- 
up horses prevented his ordering Swift 
Arrow to break off his conference with the 
Great Spirit and strike the tent. He pre- 
tended to sleep, but was really wide awake 
and listening to the suppressed hum of con- 
versation from the Indians surrounding the 
tepee. The professor was writing vigor- 
ously in his note-book and trying to appear 
unconcerned. In reality he too was nerv- 
ous as a cat,apdhis mind in a state border- 
ing on revolution. 

Suddenly Swift Arrow gave a wild cry 
and leaping to his feet, threw off the blanket 
and stood in the center of the tent. Great 
rivulets of perspiration rolled off his body, 
his face was pallid, and a light froth lay on 
his lips. He passed his hand slowly across 
his forehead asif stupefied, but his eyes were 
preternaturally bright. The frightened In- 
dians crowding around the tent fell back 
a little at the sight. Whitney and the pro- 


fessor sat up stiffly, awaiting what was to 
come. Thére was a little mocking smile 
on the officer’s face, but Berwick was ex- 
tremely serious. If there was anything in 
the exhibition the professor was determined 
to find out what it might be. 

Swift Arrow stood for a moment passing 
and repassing his hand across his eyes, then 
he motioned to the Indians outside to leave 
the tent. When they had all gone away he 
sat down beside the English officer and be- 
gan to smoke. For a few seconds he was 
silent, then laying aside his pipe, he leaned 
forward and began to speak rapidly in short, 
jerky sentences. 

“The Great Spirit has talked with me. 
To-night, at dark, you find White Crow at 
Morlon’s—he half-breed. Forty mile from 
here to south, at foot of great Rockies. Swift 
Arrow knows place well. Down by coulée.” 

Captain Whitney looked straight ahead 
of him. 

“Do you mean that White Crow has 
doubled back and gone southwest for forty 
miles to the foothills ?” 

The Indian nodded. 

“And shall we come up with him toward 
dusk at the half-breed Morlon’s?” 

The Indian nodded again and, picking 
up his pipe of Kinnikinick, strode out of 
the tent. 

The professor looked over at Whitney. 

“Shall we try it?” he asked excitedly. 
Captain Whitney smiled doubtfully. 

“T say, Whitney, really I think we might 
as well see what’s in it.” The professor’s 
voice was urgent and the captain could not 
help smiling. , 

“Very well, I had already decided to wire 
Burke and go back to the detachment, so 
that it will be but little out of the way. If 
we don’t catch him—if—if Swift Arrow here 
is simply having a little fun with us, I can 
wire him from the Post, and if we are to get 
there by dusk we will have to leave here a 
little after three. I propose that we get 
some good rest until then.” 

It was almost four when the tired little 
party started south again, and twenty times 
as they galloped across the hot prairie Cap- 
tain Whitney changed his mind as to whether 
to follow Swift Arrow’s lead. But almost 
before he knew it they had left the direct. 
southern trail and were veering off to the 
right, straight toward the Rockies. Glad 
that the thing had been decided for him, he 








rode mechanically forward, his eyes dazzled 
by the splendor of the afternoon sun that 
shone full in his face. 

They rode so for many hours and dark 
had descended upon them when the Indian, 
turning sharply to the right, led the way 
down a rocky road to the bed of a mountain 
stream, and there on its bank they suddenly 
came upon the little shack of Morlon, the 
French half-breed. 

“Bless my soul, Whitney, this is the 
loneliest and most God-forsaken spot I ever 
saw!” The professor spoke in a whisper. 
The desolate aspect of the place seemed to 
compel silence. 

‘Wait here,” said the captain to Berwick 
and the Indian, and he rode alone up to the 
door of the shack. He knocked, and in an 
instant the tall figure and unprepossessing 
face of Morlon appeared. The man held a 
candle in his hand, and by its light Whitney 
could see that he was about equally fright- 
ened and relieved at the sight of his uniform. 

“JT want White Crow, the Indian who is 
hiding here,” he said briefly. 

The man’s hand shook so that the wax of 
the candle spilled over. 

“ I—he—is not—why do you think he is 
here ?”’ 

‘““Come,”’ commanded Whitney sternly, 
“give him upat onceor I willarrest you, too.” 

The man pointed over his shoulder to an 
inner room. 

‘He is in there,” he said in a frightened 
voice. “Idid not wanthimtocome. Bad 
Indian. He told me he kill me if I not hide 
him. He just come—little while ago. I 
don’ want him.” 

He stepped discreetly and hastily out of 
the house while Captain Whitney went in to 
get the Indian. White Crow made no re- 
sistance, rather to the professor’s regret — 
he had followed Captain Whitney into the 
shack—and they easily made him their 
prisoner. Hehad not sleptand had scarce- 
ly tasted food for fifty hours, and there was 
no fight left in him. 

“By Jove, I’m glad we have got this 
fellow at last!” said Whitney. They were 
in the corral slipping the saddles off their 
tired ponies prepafatory to having a good 
night’s rest at the half-breed’s shack. 

‘* My dear fellow,” remarked the profess- 
or testily, ‘“‘as I before said, catching him 
is a secondary matter. The thing that in- 
terests me is the way in which he has been 
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found. I have thought of it from every 
conceivable point of view, and can make 
nothing of it. It’s most extraordinary— 
most extraordinary!” 

Whitney laughed. ‘“ My dear professor, 
you must not take this affair too seriously. 
It was in all probability a mere accident, a 
coincidence, if you will, strange but per- 
fectly explicable. Men like you and my- 
self don’t believe in the supernatural.” 

“But all truth-searching minds are open 
to conviction, no matter what their previous 
prejudices may be. Do you mean to tell 
me that the events which have taken place 
since night before last—the unexpected and 
timely appearance of the Indian Swift 
Arrow, the communication from your supe- 
rior officer pertinent to the very conversation 
in hand, the seemingly sure official intelli- 
gence directing us to Roy and the mysteri- 
ous communication of our approach to the 
murderer, the absolute lack of knowledge 
of his whereabouts and his location by this 
Indian prophet ” the professor was 
sputtering and breathless. 

Whitney laughed heartlessly again. “I 
tepeat that while it seems strange it may all 
have been a coincidence. There was noth- 
ing particularly wonderful in Swift Arrow’s 
visit to the detachment. I had not seen 
him for a long while—it was time for him to 
turn up. As for White Crow’s escape from 
Roy—he may never have been there. These 
Indians are awful liars. They saw that we 
expected to find him there and they may 
have concluded that it would bring less sus- 
picion upon them to say that he had been 
there but had gone than to deny his ever 
having been there. As for his presence 
here—that may have been a lucky guess 
only on Swift Arrow’s part. Morlon may 
be friendly with that particular Indian, and 
if he is, depend on it, every other Indian 
knows it. His place is secluded and Swift 
Arrow may have very shrewdly surmised 
that he would come to him in trouble ss 

“Of all narrow-minded, bigoted, con- 
ventional, hard-headed, doubting idiots, 
commend me to an Englishman!” 

“Oh, come, Berwick!” Whitney was 
laughing so he could hardly speak. ‘* How 
about scientists ?”’ 

“ Who’s talking about scientists? Science 
be damned!” said the professor recklessly 
and emphatically, and he followed the 
captain into the shack. 
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THE DaSERT 


By Ingersoll Coudert 


DECORATION BY ERNEST HASKELL 


DEEP-CRADLED in its sapphire hills 
The desert lies asleep; 

Tall cacti, like gaunt sentinels, 
A silent vigil keep, 

And giant buttes stand motionless 
In waves of amber heat. 


No sound breaks on the listening earth, 
So absolute, intense. 
Is it surcharged with grand portent 
Or poised in mute suspense, 
Awaiting a remote release 
In some dim century hence? 


Grim stand the solitary buttes, 
And, crouching low to earth, 

The sage-brush like a leper creeps; 
The desert gave it birth, 

When nothing else could flourish 
In such a land of dearth. 


Still like the swift, relentless tide 
The heat-waves pulse and beat. 
Blue shadows lie on yellow sands, 
And spreads the light mesquite, 
A cool, green note of color 
In the vast expanse of heat. 


And yet the cloudless arc of blue 
Smiles o’er the earth elate; 

And still the sun resplendent dips 
Behind the sapphire gates, 

And peaceful stars shine through the night; 
And still the desert waits. 


























Two of the oldest guides and mules.—Ready for the trail. 
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there would be anything to see when we 

did arrive. The fragmentary town on 
the main line had already dropped below 
the horizon, water-tanks and all; the tall 
San Francisco peaks, with the cool snow 
laid on over the deep purple, were fast fol- 
lowing suit, and on every other side was an 
absolutely unlimited gray nothing—beauti- 
ful in its immense way—but for all that, 
a motionless, desert nothing. And to be 
cruising about by one’s self in the midst of 
it with a solitary little engine and one car 
looking for scenery seemed like scouring 
the North Atlantic in a dory in quest of 
freshly laid eggs. Still the conductor, who 
went on this wild-goose chase every day of 


[' seemed very absurd to expect that 


ELMENDORF 


his life, assured us all that at five o’clock we 
would be looking at the most tremendous 
scenery that this planet could possibly 
provide. ‘ There,’ said he, “ you can even 
see the dim line of the northern rim ahead 
of us now.’’ But this was at two o’clock, 
and not being used to looking ahead to 
where we should be three hours afterward 
by rail, our imaginations still refused to 
work. We knew that it was quite true, of 
course, but could not believe it for all that. 

So we lit more cigars and waited; and 
the desert grew grayer and dryer, the birds 
flew more drearily away from the carcasses 
of the cattle our little locomotive had killed 
on former excursions desertward, and the 
cactus bunches huddled closer to the ground 
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for company. Finally, in sheer loneliness, I 
think, the locomotive dropped down abrupt- 
ly into a crooked gorge, wherein many thou- 
sands of years before had flowed a fine river. 
Then, after twisting about in this precisely 
as the river had done, we rose again and 
foi id ourselves unexpectedly among trees 
—thin pines they were, and there from be- 
hind them came a troop of Indians on 
horseback with never a saddle nor stirrup, 
but wearing enough colored, tattered blank- 
ets about them to make them very wild and 
picturesque. At the 
same moment—ob- 
viously in pure 
mockery, for no 
one could have 
been within a hun- 
dred miles of being 
run over—the en- 
gine blew a shrill 
shriek and stopped 
short after the 
manner of Lincoln’s 
steamboat. 

We were out inan 
instant, hoping it 
was a holdup or 








That dim cliff line we had seen three hours 
away was but a sort of yellow earth-cuticle 
apparently. It reminded mea little of the 
Palisades on the Hudson, and bore about 
the same relative proportion here as the 
frosting to the cake under it. Below it, in 
sharp contrast, began that terrible red cliff 
—as red as though the warring of the ele- 
ments had soaked it through and through 
with blood. And that went down and 
down, and rose again in promontories, and 
jutted out in huge islands with half a dozen 
square miles on 
their flat tops, as 
gaunt and weather- 
scarred as itself, 
and fell away into a 
side canyon here 
and there for a 
whole day’s jour- 
ney, and half hid 
its strange shapes 
under a faint purple 
mist that hung be- 
low us like a sky 
upside down. But 
that was not all, for 
the poor old earth 








something exciting 
to relieve the mo- 
notony, but it was 
notaholdup. Only, 
over behind the 
trees appeared a 
great, gaunt wall of 
impossibly red rock. 
One glimpse of it 
was enough. The 
things we had been 
unable to imagine 





was laid bare to the 
very bones here— 
black granite bones 
they were—and 
deeper down in 
these than we could 
see from our posi- 
tionrushed theriver. 
Its very faint, far-off 
roar came to us on 
the evening breeze. 

And all this while 








before came to us in 
a flash. Weran out 
through the trees 
until we came to the end of the world—the 
very brink of it—and looked down into the 
depths of the regions below a straight mile 
and a quarter! 

“By Jove!” said Hamilton. Iremarked 
something equally original; but there was 
nothing one could say about it after all. 
The guide books, the advertisements, even 
our enthusiastic conductor had all failed. 
So we both fell silent and stood in the one 
spot—quite forgetting we could see just as 
much sitting down—for I have no idea how 
long, looking, and looking, and looking. 


Grand Canyon train arriving at the edge of the canyon. 


the sun was drop- 
ping down and the 
night was rising like 
a tide of dark water out of the bottom of it, 
and the colors up above were now more 
gorgeous, now fainter. No two moments 
were the same. Finally the stars came. 

“Will you gentlemen take dinner here ?” 
saida surprisingly human voice from out the 
dusk behind us. We turned with a start 
and remembered .dinner, rooms, hotels, 
trains—all the things we had forgotten 
when we ran out through the woods. The 
other passengers had undoubtedly secured 
all the good rooms; small loss compared to 
what we had been seeing, however. 
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“ Pleasant evening,”’ continued the voice 
from under a broad hat, as its owner walked 
beside us over the soft pine needles with 
only a clink of spurs. ‘‘ Did you see the 
mountain lion? No? I reckon he got a 
good look at you. Was pretty close behind 
you when I came up to call you.” 

“What! Lion!” exclaimed Hamilton. 
“T say, Buffalo Bill, or whatever your 
name is, yow’re not chaffing me for a for- 
eigner, are you—a ‘tenderfoot’ do you call 
it? Why we haven’t so much as a pop- 
gun, either. of us.” 

“Then you're all right,” said the guide 
—theé owner of the unexpected voice—“ for 
‘if you leave a mountain lion alone he’ll do 
the same for you, see? But if you hit him 
with one of them pop-guns you was men- 
tioning, it’s like pressin’ the button of a 
kodak. He does the rest. This feller’s a 
friend of the cook’s. Very fond of bacon 
rind and ham bones. If we could import 
a few goats, now, to eat the tin cans, we’d 
keep the place looking pretty neat.” 


This conversation brought us to the long 
log house in the clearing, which served as 
hotel and observation point as well. Inside 
was a dinner and the light of a huge log fire 
dancing at the windows. Now that the 
dark had come this was all.very welcome. 

The fire danced and roared all evening 
on a wide hearth and we sat—a score of 
us from all over the map—in a big circle 
with a strange background of red-and-white 
Navajo blankets on the walls with antlers 
and eagles’ talons and buffalo robes and 
savage-looking spears mixed in for the 
light to play on. The guide, still wearing 
his spurs and leggings, sat in one corner 
whittling with a big knife and listening to 
the talk going round. 

“And the strange part of it is,” the lady 
from New York State was saying, “that 
these immense things you have out here 
seem to affect your pedple. They seem so 
big and whole-hearted when they shake 
hands with you. Hospitality—yes, but it is 
more than that; a quality you can’t explain 
when you get back home any more than you 
could explain the scenery.” 

“As far as explaining the scenery,” re- 
torted the asthmatic lawyer who sat oppo- 
site, “it seems to me it’s overexplained al- 
ready. I don’t see what you all come out 
here for anyhow—if you’re sound. This is 
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nothing but a big hole in the ground that 
happens to be bigger than any other hole. 
Why, as for scenery, the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia beats it all to pieces! 

At this point the guide stopped whittling, 
uncrossed his legs and brought his heavy 
boot down witha bang. “TI tell yer it don’t 
do no such’ thing!’ said he abruptly. 
“What’s more, if it did, ye ain’t qualified 
to say so because ye haven’t seen this yere 
canyon yet, and never will. I knowed 
when I took ye down the trail yesterday ye 
warn’t gettin’ it, and it was way beyond 
yer. Everybody has tastes; that’s all 
right. But it ain’t no reason why ye should 
go back and say there’s nothin’ in what 
ye spent three days lookin’ at and never 
seen.” And with that he rose indignantly 
and clanked out into the moonlight. The 
lawyer looked indignant too. 

But the conversation was happily 
brought up all standing, by a half-dozen 
Indians in weird trappings, who invited 
themselves in to dance for us. They were 
a picturesque crew, and though their faces 
were broader than they were long and their 
squaws bore the same proportions and per- 
mitted themselves the indignity of giggling, 
yet the wild cadence of their barbarous old 
songs and the firelight on their dark skins 
conjured up a picture that completely blot- 
ted out everything east of the Rockies from 
our minds. So when we strolled off to our 
silent little room, listening to the far-off yelp 
of the coyotes, we were feeling very, very far 
west indeed. ‘And do you suppose, old 
chap,” said Hamilton out of the dark, “ that 
beastly mountain lion would trouble to come 
in through the window to steal my boots? 
They smell deucedly like bacon rind since I 
had them oiled, you know.” 


It was just beginning to be gray dawn 
when a diminutive heathen Chinee poked 
in his pig-tailed head and said, “‘ You likee 
fi’?”? No, no time for a fire, even though 
we found mornings cold at 7,000 feet; we 
must be out and seeing the day break. In 
no time at all we were standing on the dark- 
some brink of the world again. The cy- 
clopean region far below was just beginning 
to shape itself together in huge masses out 
of the chaos. Here rose one of those great 
promontories, there came an island again; 
walls presently stood about them and divid- 
ed into deep gulfs; so, gradually, we saw it 
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all. We had just retreated to the break- 
fast-room for coffee and re-enforcements 
when something happened to the thin 
clouds in the east that let ina gorgeous red 
glow and stampeded the entire company at 
the table and brought them out to the rail- 
ing, coffee cups in hand; anda few moments 
after came a level ray from the sun himself 
far over the plain and struck the yellow line 
of wall opposite, shattering it in a thousand 
shadows and glancing from point to point, 
twenty miles at a leap, like an echo of-light, 
if such a thing might be. 

Now, a sunrise in the Grand Canyon lasts 
as long as you please. Each hour is a 
sunrise for some cavern deeper than the 
last, and in fact there are many where it 
has yet to rise for the first time since the 
canyon was made by those ages of running 
water. So all this time we two sat ona flat 
ledge, with our heels dangling, our elbows 
on our thighs, watching while the clock and 
the sun and the shadows went round. But 
the human mind thinks largely by compar- 
ing one thing with another, and since there 
is nothing like that infinity of red-and-yel- 
low cliff and pinnacle and palisade which 
we watched so long and silently, I know of 
no way to describe it after all our looking. 

Hamilton I could see was thinking hard 
and feeling much over it. Only when his 
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pipe went empty did he find speech. “Say, 
old chap, got a match?”? And when he’d 
smoked it out again—“‘Say, old chap, got 
a match ?” in the same words, as if he had 
never asked me before. Finally he reached 
a conclusion, stood up, heaved a heavy rock 
over the edge that went bounding and splin- 
tering and echoing away out of sight. 

“You know, by Jove, our touchy friend, 
Buffalo Bill, was right last night. A fellow 
can look at this a long time and not see it. 
I hadn’t seen it yet myself, you know. 
Why, it’s twice as big to-day. It’s tre- 
mendous—it’s positively awful, old chap, 
ina way. IfI gaze at it any more it will be 
big enough to drop the whole of Great 
Britain into, with the Houses of Parliament 
on top, and then, my dear fellow, you would 
be wanting my binoculars first thing, before 
I’d had a look, to find the clock tower. By 
the way, my pipe has gone out.” 

“For the fourth time since breakfast,” 
I interpolated. 

But now, from over the trees, came the 
sound of the train bell. It was already time 
to go—“‘already” because the hours had 
flown uncounted by us. But across the gray 
desert this time we carried with us clear and 
vivid in our mind’s eye the gorgeous picture 
of the Grand Canyon, which seemed as 
though it could never fade away. 
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THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 
By William R. Lighton 


Remove not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set.—PROV. xxii. 28. 


TEX HE life of the people of 
=>\}] Jamesburg had been wo- 
fully inane and listless for 
iN AY many years, until Noah 
ARE Wharton came among 
iS them to bait their starving 
souls with a delicious sense of mystery. 

The mystery began in the mere fact of 
his coming; for it was not patent why 
any man of parts, unmoved by dire stress 
of circumstances, should deliberately elect 
Jamesburg as the seat of his career. James- 
burg’s claim to distinction had been buried 
long ago beneath the wreckage of the 
“boom days.” While the boom had en- 
dured this had been a sprightly town, noisy 
with hammers and saws, alive with greedy 
speculators, its very street-gutters seeming 
to flow with money. No one had taken 
the pains to observe that the flush upon 
the face of events was hectic, foretelling 
an early decline. The boom had burst in 
due time, leaving a corpse-like village, with 
no life but the crawling sort that feeds 
upon the decay of civic greatness. 

All around were dreary reaches of sand- 
prairie. A “spur” from the main line of 
the Union Pacific had been laid in the 
earlier years of promise—a sort of giant 
hypodermic syringe for injecting the land 
with toxic excitement; but now there was 
no traffic worth mentioning. A single com- 
bination-train made a round trip from the 
main line once each day, but without ac- 
knowledging allegiance to a tyrant time- 
table. Very rarely were there any passen- 
gers in the tail-end coach; now and then 
a drummer came, only to spend most of 
the time between trains in cursing the ill- 
luck that brought him there. Upon the 
tongues of the railroad men the place was 
“Jimburg.” For many years there had 
been no additions to population save by 
the advent of dispirited infants, or as some 
dismantled relative of a townsman drifted 
in, after failing elsewhere, and began an 
ambitionless trial for a living, conscious of 
having kinfolk at hand to fall back upon. 


What the town thus gained in numbers 
was more than lost in the general average 
of vitality. It was a poor place, like many 
another of its coevals upon the high plains 
of the West. 

In this state of things Noah Wharton 
appeared, as out of a clear sky. No one 
of the citizens had known of him, in ad- 
vance of his coming; and to the inquisi- 
tive he said that he had no relatives in the 
State, nor any acquaintance nearer than 
Omaha. Yet there he was, and there he 
apparently meant to stay, for with no loss 
of time in tentative “looking ’round,” 
after the usual fashion of the Western man 
who wishes to impress the importance of 
his thought of “locating,” he rented a 
room for an office, moved into it his fur- 
niture, hung out at the foot of the stair- 
way a signboard describing himself as a 
lawyer, and was at the mercy of the com- 
munity. 

Except for the fine courage shown in 
these introductory items of behavior, he 
would hardly have earned regard. His 
signboard, besides indicating his profes- 
sion, was a fair index to himself. It had 
evidently seen long service elsewhere; it 
had been bent by wind, beaten upon by 
rain, and so ill-used that its legend was 
melted into the background in a tangle of 
rusty streaks, and barely legible. He, too, 
seemed to remain from some pasi time; 
he, too, had evidently been much exposed 
to the harsh weather of the world; and 
upon his outer self, at least, whatever 
brave letterings of character there might 
once have been were well-nigh faded into 
illegibility. None could tell his age with 
any certainty. He was an old man; but 
this was less in physical presence than in 
manner. He was robust enough in body, 
and forceful in speech, with a brain still 
fit for labor; but enthusiasm, and out- 
ward emotion of every kind, seemed quite 
dead. He had but one suit of clothes for 
all occasions—a black frock-coat-consid- 
erably discolored upon the shoulders, mis- 
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shapen gray trousers not a little frayed and 
trimmed at the lower hems, and a broad- 
rimmed “slouch” hat. His figure lacked 
much of elegance. 

The town was not so zealous in these 
matters as to condemn him for his outward 
appearance; but there grew up in some 
mind; an instinctive antipathy when it was 
found that he was one of those who have 
secret places in their souls, kept under lock 
and key. He would not surrender him- 
self to idle curiosity ; nor had the gossips 
ingenuity enough to satisfy themselves 
with guesswork. His mood was invari- 
able—slow, unsmiling, approaching very 
near to absolute dulness. <A shaggy gray 
beard hid all tell-tale signs about iis lips 
and chin; his forehead, bulging through 
a tangled thicket of gray hair, betrayed 
nothing beyond imperturbable calm. It 
was only in his eyes, lit with a smoulder- 
ing fire, that one skilled in reading men 
might have found some adequate token of 
himself. But the people of Jamesburg were 
lisping kindergartners in physiognomy. 
They disregarded his eyes. 

One morning OI’ Tobe Doty appeared 
in the new office—an ancient fellow, 
hardened in shiftlessness, whose chief dis- 
tinction was that he managed somehow to 
live, though he had not done a “lick” of 
work in ten years. He tottered in upon 
his heavy stick, dropped into a chair, 
tucked a morsel of tobacco into his shape- 
less mouth, slanted forward the best of his 
hairy ears, squinted up the worst of his 
rheumy eyes, and proceeded to bore for 
information. 

“Where d’ye come from, Jedge?” 
he asked. The title was thrown in gra- 
tuitously, and was meant for diplomacy. 

Wharton, seated behind his desk with 
a newspaper outspread before him, meas- 
ured his visitor with a slow glance ; then, 
knowing that the call was not in the way 
of business, he dropped his eyes to his 
paper, answering, briefly, “ Back East.” 

“ East ! Wharabouts? ” There was no 
answer to that. Wharton turned his pa- 
per inside out and went on with his read- 
ing. 

“T asked ye, wharabouts? ’”’ said Do- 
ty 


“JT heard you,” Wharton answered 
calmly. 
The ancient was taken aback, and his 
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next question hung fire for a moment, 
while he licked his tongue across his lips, 
breathing heavily. 

“ Got any folks?’ he hazarded pres- 
ently. 

Wharton’s brow puckered into a frown ; 
but that passed instantly. ‘Why do you 
ask?’’ he returned, in the same dispas- 
sionate calm. 

« Oh, I jist wanted to know. The’ 
ain’t no harm in askin’, is the’?’”’ Then, 
in the silence that followed, he leered 
around upon the shabby furnishings, the 
uncarpeted floor, and the dozen tattered 
law books that stood upon a bare shelf 
handy to the desk. 

«« Ain’t got much of a libr’y, hev ye? ” 
No answer. “ Reckon ye’ll git much bus- 
iness ?” 

Without a trace of emotion, Wharton 
said : “If folks like you will only let me 
alone, I’ll not complain.” 

When Doty was talking with his fel- 
lows a little later, there was no doubt of 
his opinion. “Him a lawyer! Ye’r 
granny!” He spat with hearty ill-will, 
drawing his sleeve across his stained chin. 
“He couldn’t defend a cow f’r chawin’ 
hay!” 

After a time, however, the villagers 
lost their chagrin in the new satisfaction 
of having a constant subject for wit to 
work upon—a sure asset against the intel- 
lectual bankruptcy that had long threat- 
ened them. Wharton’s figure became a 
peripatetic landmark in, the little town, 
as he went about attending to his work. 
His personal habits rather increased his 
singular notoriety. The people said he 
was wanting in pride. When he had set- 
tled himself, got his bearings, and found 
that a living practice in his profession 
would come slowly, he had given up his 
room in the hotel and taken to sleeping 
on the haircloth sofa in his office ; and 
soon he was breakfasting and supping 
there, upon cheap odds and ends which 
he carried in paper bags from the grocery. 
All this made him the butt for much rude 
speech. He was almost isolated from the 
rough-and-ready brotherhood of the Bar, 
whose members, vulgarly open-minded, 
found his quiet reserve ungrateful. He 
seemed not to care for this, nor for any 
of the formal facts of his life. The peo- 
ple soon had it forced upon them that he 
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could not be spurred or stung out of his 
indifference concerning popular opinion. 

Another discovery came more slowly : 
Wharton was winning most of his cases. 
How he did it was a puzzle to men ac- 
customed to esteem low cunning and chi- 
canery above all other qualifications for 
success. He was no orator ; he had none 
of the fiery tricks of tongue or manner 
that endeared a lawyer to the amusement- 
loving riff-raff of the juries. When he 
talked, he stood leaning against a handy 
piece of furniture, with his hands tucked 
into his trousers pockets—clumsy, rough, 
making no cheap trials to please the 
senses. Yet somehow the juries found 
themselves compelled to side with him, 
often against the strong inclinations of 
prejudice. They did not suspect that this 
was because he was a good lawyer, stand- 
ing head and shoulders above the rest. 
In his bearing toward the Bench he had 
the assurance of power ; and in his argu- 
ments to the panel he spoke in unimpas- 
sioned short sentences that went straight 
to the heart of his cause and laid it bare. 
These matters were too nice for the per- 
ceptions of Jamesburg. 

His ability to win brought him more 
and more business as the years passed. 
The townspeople, baffled as they were 
in all trials to find him out, mostly. held 
aloof ; but the farmers were his better 
friends. Living close to the earth and 
ruled by simple motives, they were able to 
see that he was an honest man, who dealt 
fairly with them in all particulars. They 
liked that; and without much trouble 
they learned to like him and trust him. 
His conduct was always that of unbend- 
ing integrity ; in a matter of little real 
moment he was as inflexible as though a 
soul’s salvation was at stake. But if his 
conscience was Puritanic, it was none the 
less sane and cool. His uprightness was 
normal, not morbid. Little by little he 
prospered. 

His better fortune made no change in 
him. As of old, he slept on his haircloth 
sofa, ate his crackers and cheese in priva- 
cy, dressed as poorly as he chose, and 
looked neither to right nor left for ap- 
proval. After six years he had not aged, 
nor had he in any degree relaxed his 
grasp of affairs; on the contrary, he 
seemed to gain in strength as he realized 
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that he had made a place for himself with 
a people not wholly friendly. 

One June morning he stood at the foot 
of his stairway. He had just come from 
the post-office, and held in his hand the 
sheets of a long letter. Its contents had 
affected him strangely ; his hand shook, 
and the wonted smouldering fire in his 
deep eyes had risen suddenly into flame ; 
his heavy shoulders were squared, erect, 
as though the weight of many years had 
droppedaway. He read the letter through, 
swiftly, eagerly ; then turned back to the 
first page to begin again, with slow at- 
tention to every word, the muscles of his 
face twitching under high tension. 

He had not finished his second read- 
ing when a voice called to him from the 
road : 

“Wharton! Say, Wharton ; look here 
a minute.” ‘ 

He did not heed at first, and the call 
was repeated. Heglanced up impatiently, 
then stepped to the edge of the walk to 
shake hands with a sun-browned man in 
blue overalls, who had driven up in a 
light road-wagon. This was Neil Stone, 
one of his best clients and warmest friends. 

“Say, are you busy?” Stone asked. 
“I’ve got something to talk about. 
’Twon’t take long.” 

Wharton collected himself with diffi- 
culty, passing his hand across his forehead 
and pressing his fingers upon his glisten- 
ing eyes. “I don’t know, Neil. I wish 
you’d come back again, if you can, by and 
by. I’m not in good shape to talk busi- 
ness just now. I’ve got a letter here that 
worries me considerably. Can’t you come 
back this afternoon ?”’ 

“No,” Stone said, with decision. “ Put 
your letter. in your pocket. This won’t 
keep. °’Tain’t my business ; it’s your’n, 
an’ I’ve drove eighteen miles since sun-up 
to see you. ”Twon’t take half an hour.” 

Wharton folded his letter regretfully. 
‘‘ Well, come on,” he said; and Stone 
clambered from his seat and followed 
Wharton up the dingy stairway. When 
they were together in the office, he drew 
a chair to the desk and sat down, drop- 
ping his dusty hat to a secure place upon 
the floor. 

“Phew! It’s hot. This is bully corn 
weather. If the Almighty stands by us 
this year like He’s started out, we’ll have 
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the biggest crop we ever had in the county.” 
He produced a flaming handkerchief, only 
a shade redder than his complexion, and 
mopped the steaming moisture from his 
head and neck. “ But that ain’t what I 
came to talk about. I come to ask you 
about this Griffith business. You know 
30b Griffith, don’t you? ” 

Yes, Wharton knew Griffith, a flash 
lawyer in the next county, who had openly 
used the law as a political stepping-stone. 
He was a young man, in so far as youth 
may be determined by number of years; 
but in fact lusty appetites had brought him 
to a fattening middle age, with gross waist- 
band and purple-veined pendulous cheeks. 
All his low energies had been devoted to 
party service, against the time when, ac- 
cording to the crass ethics of practical 
politics, that obligation must be cancelled 
by bestowing an office upon him. He 
meant to mount to the District Bench; 
and throughout the spring months the 
party press of the District had been flaunt- 
ing his candidacy. It was only a repeti- 
tion of the story which we know so well. 

“ Well,” said Stone ; ‘‘ you know what 
I mean. What kind of a judge would he 
make, any way?” 

Wharton’s manner showed a faint dis- 
gust. “Qh, I don’t know. I haven’t 
thought much about it. I’m not in politics, 
Neil ; you know that. If it’s all the same 
to you, I’d rather not talk about it.” 

“ But ’tain’t all the same,’’ Stone de- 
clared. “Say, this is what I’ve got on 
my mind: How ’d you like to be the 
judge. yourself?” 

Wharton’s eyes narrowed for an in- 
stant, then opened for a frank look into 
Stone’s florid, ingenuous face. 

“I don’t know just what you mean,” 
he said. 

‘Why, that’s what I mean. You can 
have it if you want it. There was some 
of us talkin’ it over last night, out to my 
place ;—Stedman, from Scott County ; 
an’ Knox, from Hollis Precinct; an’ 
Willis, an’ sev’ral others that knows the 
District. I got ’em together. I’d been 
thinkin’, an’ I wanted to know how the 
rest of ’em felt.” He hitched about in 
his chair, trying to summon some art of 
speech to his aid; but he went ahead 
with blunt honesty. ‘ You see, it’s kind 
o’ cut an’ dried that Griffith’s goin’ to get 
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this nomination, spite o’ sin an’ high 
water, because he stands in with the ma- 
chine. But there’s some of us don’t 
want it that way ;—I don't, for one. I 
ain’t got nothin’ against Bob, except I 
don’t trust him. We’ve had one term 0’ 
Carmichael for judge, an’ we all know 
what he’s been—just as good as partners 
with the railroad ; an’ Griffith’s more so. 
He’d be partners with anybody, if there 
was anything in it for him. That’s what 
I think, an’ that’s what the boys thought 
last night. Besides, us farmers has al- 
ways been kind o’ left out o’ the deal, an’ 
we reckon it’s about time we was takin’ 
a hand, if we could get a likely man to 
run. See?” 

“ I see,” Wharton said, slowly. ‘ But 
I don’t believe it concerns me. I’ve 
never mixed up in any of the fights, and 
it wouldn’t look well.” 

“ You're goin’ to be in the fight this 
time. That’s what I come in to tell you. 
Us farmers ain’t fcols ; we know a thing 
or two; an’ what we’re goin’ to do is go 
to work on the quiet an’ fix the country 
precincts our own way for once, just for 
the glory of it. Wecan doit. The ma- 
chine ain’t paid much attention to the 
country, because they ain’t had to yet, so 
long as we was actin’ like a bunch o’ 
sheep with a bell-wether. But now we’re 
goin’ into the convention an’ bust the 
thing wide open.” 

Wharton smiled with calm tolerance of 
the other’s whim. “No, Neil; I don’t 
think it’s worth while. I can’t afford it, 
to be pushed forward in that way. It 
woud look like effrontery in me, and it 
wouldn’t do any of us any good if we 
failed. I’m much obliged, though.” 

Stone exploded an innocent oath. 
“ Hell! It’s dead easy. You don’t know. 
We went all over it last night; an’ if we 
go to work right off, we can go into the 
convention next month with a clean ma- 
jority on first ballot. There’s the figures ; 
you look ’em over. An’ don’t you make 
no mistake about our pushin’ you. We 
picked on you, all of us, because we 
knowed you an’ trusted you more’n we 
did anybody else we could think of. My 
notion is you can’t afford to turn it down, 
when there ain’t no question about your 
gettin’ it if you want it. You see, by the 
time we go to work on the dead quiet for 
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a couple of weeks, it’ll be too late for the 
machine to do any good in them pre- 
cincts. You just think it over. Besides, 
it ’d do us a heap o’ good to havea 
judge we wouldn’t have to lay awake 
nights an’ worry about. I got some 
marketin’ to do. I'll come back after 
a bit. One o’clock ; will you be here 
then? ” 

When he was gone, Wharton’s first 
thought was for his letter. He drew it 
from his pocket, spread it upon the desk 
before him and read it through twice, 
dwelling upon the paragraphs, as though 
he would commit them to memory. Tears 
welled into his deep eyes, crept out upon 
his cheeks and dropped into the tangled 
meshes of his big beard. He let his head 
fall for a moment upon his outstretched 
arms, and sat quite still; then arose and 
paced back and forth upon the bare floor, 


his hands knotted together, his face rig- 


orous with feeling. “Oh, thank God!” 
he said aloud, over and over; ‘“ Thank 
God! Thank God!” 

He returned to his chair, where he sat 
for an hour almost immovable, staring 
through his window into the hot heart of 
the June day, but seeing nothing, heeding 


nothing save what was in his own heart. 
The people of Jamesburg would hardly 
have known him when, at the hour’s end, 
he roused himself with a great effort and 


turned again to his desk. Neil Stone’s 
scrawled memorandum lay under his 
hand, and he took it up and scanned it 
carefully in every item. As he read, res- 
olution took a visible hold upon him. He 
folded the memorandum and the letter 
together, locked them into a drawer, and 
went out upon the street. 

When he was with Stone in the after- 
noon, he spoke with decision : 
“Neil, I think I’ll try it. 

though it’s possible.” 

“ Now you’re shoutin Stone said 
with warm relief. ‘Of course it’s possi- 
ble. I’m almighty glad; an’ I don’t 
think you’ll ever be sorry.” 

“You’ve been a good friend to me, 
Neil,” Wharton said by and by. “I 
don’t mind telling you I had news this 
morning ;—that letter, you know. It up- 
set me quite a bit, at first ; but it helped 
me make up my mind to take chances 
with the nomination. My son—lI’m look- 


It looks as 
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ing for him—I expect him to come out 
here in two or three months - 

‘‘Son!” Stone broke in. “I 
know you had a family.” 

“One son ; the only child. My wife 
died when he wasa baby. He'll be here 
by the end of the summer, and go into 
practice with me. So long as I was alone, 
with no one but myself to think about, I 
shouldn’t have cared a straw for official 
honors, or that sort of thing ; but my son 
will likely succeed to my practice here, 
when I’m gone, and everything I can do 
toward building a reputation will help him 
in the end. So I'll leave it with you. 
Do what you think best. I know you'll 
do nothing but what’s fair and square, and 
I’ll stand by you.” 

Matters fell out as Stone had foretold. 
It was late when the “machine” men 
got news of the proceedings in the coun- 
try ; and then, used as they were to un- 
disputed control in the affairs of party, 
they treated the movement with levity. 
But, after a stormy half-hour, the con- 
certed farmers organized the convention 
to their own liking, and Noah Wharton 
was nominated as their candidate for the 
District judgeship. It was all accom- 
plished before the bosses had fair time to 
realize their overthrow. 

From that June day of the conference 
with Stone, it seemed that Wharton’s 
whole attitude toward life had been rad- 
ically reformed. His largest characteristic 
in the past had been an oaken sort of en- 
durance, a plodding faithfulness of atten- 
tion to the little things of each day, as 
though each day must suffice unto itself. 
Suddenly his days became parts of a large 
plan, and his brain cleared for the man’s 
work of making the plan square and true. 

He returned to quarters in the hotel, 
and with clean dignity began to mix with 
other men. A new link had been forged 
between them. What had seemed like 
the close clasp of a winterish cold upon 
his nature was all at once broken up, and 
delicate thoughts and tendencies started 
into green life. He got his shaggy beard 
trimmed into round form ; he bought a 
new hat; he appeared upon the streets 
with polished shoes. More significant 
than all, he remembered the trick of 
laughter, which, once forgotten, is seldom 
recalled in the span of a lifetime. He 


didn’t 
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developed a habit of sitting down in the 
evenings with the townspeople and aban- 
doning himself to rollicking good-humor. 
The need for secrecy had apparently dis- 
solved, and he spoke freely concerning 
himself and his plans. ‘ My son,” were 
words often upon his lips. ‘ My son 
will be here soon,” he said at every 
chance, “ and we’ll make our home here 
together. He’ll go into partnership with 
me in my practice. I think you'll find 
him a good citizen, gentlemen.” 

The action of the convention, coming 
soon afterward, did not much affect him. 
He had made up his mind to it ; and in 
the sturdy fashion of his kind he there- 
fore took it as a matter of course. His 
behavior did not change when the honor 
came ; he adopted none of the tawdry 
manners of the politician ; he went about 
his work with unspoiled simplicity. He 
was 
date ; and when the people had settled 
to an understanding of the facts, they 
sighed with involuntary relief. 

He asserted himself with some firm- 
ness. In those remote parts, where 
amusements were rare and valuable, a 


long season of campaigning, with its glare 
and glitter, was considered as part and 
parcel of the freeman’s inalienable right 


of suffrage. The first purpose of politi- 
cal activity was not so much to get offi- 
cers made as to have the exciting fun of 
making them. The campaign committee 
would have started forthwith upon a 
headlong career of speech-making, with 
Wharton in the lead ; but he demurred. 

“J’d rather not,” he told the chair- 
man. ‘I expect to do something on the 
stump, of course ; but I’d rather wait 
awhile. There’s no hurry.” 

“Why not now ?” the chairman urged. 
“ The boys’ll be disapp’inted. It’s a big 
district, you know, an’ everybody’ll feel 
they got aright to hear you talk. It ’ll 
do you a heap o’ good to get right at ’em. 
What’s the use puttin’ it off ?” 

“Well,” Wharton laughed, “ it isn’t a 
good reason to give to a hard-headed 
chap like you. It’s sentiment. You 
know my son’s coming to Jamesburg 
pretty soon. If nothing happens, he’ll be 
here by the end of August. I don’t 
want to make my first speech until he 
gets here to hear it. That’s all. You 


altogether a new sort of candi-- 


can slate me for anything you please in 
September and October; but I’m going 
to lie fallow in August. It’s just senti- 
ment. My son and I have always taken 
an interest in one another, and I want 
to keep it up.” 

But, although he stood by this inten- 
tion, the time dragged for him. Upon 
the wall of his office; near his desk, he 
had hung a calendar printed in bold 
black figures. The date of August 28th 
was enclosed in a blue circle, and the 
next day was marked with red, like a 
holiday. Asa part of each day’s duties, 
he stood before the calendar counting 
over the time that intervened before his 
day of red; and each evening, before 
quitting the office, he checked off the day 
just closed. When July was gone, he 
tore away that sheet with impatient fervor. 

“The twenty-eighth!” hesaid. ‘“ He’ll 
leave there on the morning of the twenty- 
eighth ; and, God willing, he’ll be here the 
twenty-ninth. Four weeks, and then I'll be 
justified.” His step had a boyish spring 
as he went down the stairway, whistling. 

Three weeks later he got a letter which 
sobered him. In the evening he was 
restless and took an indifferent part in the 
usual social gathering on the hotel porch. 
“My son is sick,” he explained, “and 
I’m distressed about it. I can’t tell how 
serious itis. He isn’t able to write. His 
physician writes for him.’’ He did not 
try to talk after that, but went early to his 
room. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth a 
telegram came, and the message dyed his 
old cheeks with feverish color. ‘ Myson 
is on his way here,” he told his friends. 
‘“‘T think he must be improved in health, 
though he doesn’t say so. He will be 
here in the morning.” 

For therest of the day he walked tireless- 
ly over the hot streets, as though keeping 
count of his steps, each of which checked 
off an infinitesimal fraction of the inter- 
minable hours. 

When the train drew into the station on 
the next morning, Wharton swung himself 
upon the steps of the moving coach,.in a 
fury of impatience, and dropped to his 
knees beside a thin figure reclining in one 
of the stiff seats. ‘Joe!’ he cried: 
‘Joe, my son !”’ and his cheeks were like 
a woman’s with tears. 
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What was left of the young man’s face, 
after the waste of illness, seemed worth 
the father’s devotion. It was a fine, clean 
face, full of the undefinable signs of 
manliness and of frank appeal for confi- 
dence. 

“Hello, Dad!” the low voice said. 
“IT couldn’t wait. They wanted to keep 
me till I got well; but I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. I’m here!” 

Wharton lifted the body in his arms 
and bore it to the rattling old hack that 
stood in waiting. At the hotel he would 
accept of no aid ; he carried his burden 
alone and laid it upon its bed, then put 
the house into a commotion of attention 
to his wants. Jamesburg had three doc- 
tors, and these were summoned together 
and worked for two hours, while their 
patient lay quite inert. 

“Tt’s collapse,” the senior said to 
Wharton at last. ‘He shouldn’t have 
tried to travel in that condition.” 

“Will he come through ?” the father 
asked quietly. 

“Tt’s doubtful. More than likely not. 
He’s been living for a long time under 
strain of some sort, apparently, and it’s 
He doesn’t re- 
I’m 
afraid it’s a bad case, Judge. We'll do 
everything we can to pull him through ; 
but you mustn’t be surprised if he goes out 
before morning.” 

Wharton took the news without a 
tremor. ‘ I was—afraid so,’’ he breathed. 
He sat upon the edge of the bed, took 
the pulseless hand into his and held it. 

Toward evening the young man smiled 
feebly into his father’s eyes, and the old 
head went down upon the pillow. “It’s 
all right, Joe. Listen: everything’s all 
right. I’ve lived straight here. Nobody 
can say anything against me. I wish you 
could see ; but I guess we’ll have to put 
that off. Do you understand? I guess 
we'll have to wait awhile longer. But 
we'll be together again, by and by. I 
don’t doubt it for a minute.” 


taken away his elasticity. 
spond to treatment as he ought. 


The heart of the town went out to the 
old man in his trial. But he seemed to 
stand in no particular need of ministra- 
tions. He gave personal attention to the 
little details of burial, keeping throughout 
an absolute calm of face and voice and 
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manner, as though he had long looked 
forward to this estate. So far as might 
be seen, he was at peace. 

When that was over, he asked the 
chairman to call a meeting of the cam- 
paign committee ; and the members were 
assembled in his shabby office—six or 
eight fat Honorables from over the Dis- 
trict. 

Wharton sat behind his desk. The 
day was hot, and through the open win- 
dow there came a slow wind, that tossed 
his mantle of white hair into disorder 
over his bulging forehead and about his 
ears. He spoke directly, in his accus- 
tomed style, with blunt, straightforward 
sentences : 

“ Gentlemen, I must perform a duty 
that has been put off too long. I want 
to get through with it at once. I have 
been occupying a false position before 
you and before the people, and you must 
let me put myself right.” 

The Honorables shifted their heavy 
feet, glancing askance at one another, 
bending closer with expectancy. 

“You all know of the death of my 
son, on last Tuesday night. Had he 
lived, it is possible that I should have 
kept silence on this matter. It was on 
his account that I formed the habit of 
silence. I may have been wrong in 
that, but I thought myself right. For 
my son’s sake, I tried to do nothing that 
did not satisfy my own conscience. I 
don’t want to canvass that now. This is 
what I have to say: You know that 
when I came to Jamesburg, six years 
ago, I avoided speaking of my past. 
The truth is that I had then been only 
three weeks released from the Joliet pen- 
itentiary ; and my son was released only 
last Saturday. We were sentenced to- 
gether, ten years ago, on a charge of 
forgery, and sent up from Peoria.” 

He had been toying with the little 
articles upon his desk, and occupying his 
eyes with them ; but now he sat upright, 
looking squarely into the gaping faces. 
Not a man moved. 

“T was sentenced to four years, and 
my son toten. I shall not trouble you 
by threshing over the question of our 
guilt or innocence. We were convicted, 
after trial, and we paid the penalty of 
guilt. So far as you are concerned, that 
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doesn’t matter very much one way or the 
other. But there is another part that 
does matter. 

“When I was released, I knew it would 
be hard to start life again, from the be- 
ginning. I was getting pretty old, and 
losing the power to adapt myself to 
change. Even if an old man does re- 
member his youth, he can’t often make 
its motives serviceable. You know how 
that is, maybe. I’d been young once, 
but I’d got past it. I knew I’d find it 
up-hill work to make a new start.. For 
myself, I shouldn’t have cared much—I 
shouldn’t so much have dreaded failure ; 
but I was anxious on my son’s account. 
In one way I had the best of him. I’d 
lost most of a boy’s sensitiveness about 
the world’s opinions, because I’d learned 
what they are worth. But I was doubt- 
ful whether he could come out, after ten 
years of imprisonment, and take up a 
man’s life and keep to it, unless he could 
have some strong incentive. I felt my- 
self under every obligation to help him, 
if I could ; so 1 made up my mind that 
I’d speud the time until his release in 
such a way as to show him what could be 
done, if a man was in earnest. I wanted 
to give him something to hold onto. I 
came to Jamesburg for my experiment; 
and you know pretty well how I’ve lived 
here, these six years.” 

He arose and walked the floor; paus- 
ing at last, taking his favorite attitude, his 
hands in his pockets, his weight eased 
against his desk, while he waited a mo- 
ment for words. The others had no de- 
sire to disturb the course of his speech. 

“I’ve tried to live an honorable life 
here; but I can’t say that I lived for ab- 
stract honor. I have lived rather for my 
boy. Yet through it all I’ve been firmly 
persuaded of this: The standard of a 
man’s honor is an ancient landmark. It 
doesn’t consist in his own notions; it’s 
older than that. Quite independent of 
his own little doubts and difficulties, every 
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man owes it to himself and to his race to 
see that the old landmark isn’t torn down. 
I’ve thought of thiut a great deal. So 
you see I’ve had two reasons for good 
behavior; and I tell you frankly that 
I’ve lived here in a way that satisfied 
myself. That is, in all but one partic- 
ular——” 

He returned a little wearily to his chair, 
sinking into it as though the tension of 
his nerves was relaxed; and his face 
cleared of its stern rigidity. He had got 
past the difficult point. 

“T shouldn’t have accepted this nom- 
ination, under the circumstances. As a 
private citizen I had a right to keep my 
own counsels; but as a candidate for 
office it was different. It was a sudden 
and a great temptation to me, and it came 
at a time when I was not quite myself. 
You are human enough to understand. I 
had been trying for years to get my son 
to promise that he would come out here 
to live with me. He was in doubt; he 
was afraid it couldn’t be done as I 
thought. But on the morning when 
Stone came to see me, I had a letter from 
the boy, telling me that he’d made up his 
mind to do it. That decided me. I 
thought if he could find me wearing that 
honor, it would clinch matters with him, 
and I took it. I was wrong in that, of 
course, and now I want to have my name 
withdrawn. I think that’s better for all 
of us than to make the fight on the facts. 
I doubt if I’d have strength enough for 
that now. ‘There’s time enough yet for 
substituting another name on the ticket. 
I shall stand the expense, of course. I 
mean to stay in Jamesburg, but only as a 
private citizen.” 


He is still in Jamesburg. Time has 
not broken the spell of quiet upon the 
town ; and the enchantment seems to rest 


upon him too. In effect his work is 
done. He is only standing guard over 
it. 
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count of European socialism in the F eb- 

ruary Scribner’s could have failed to 
note his reference to the misrepresentative 
character of the Reichstag in that the Social 
Democrats, although they cast 32 per cent. 
of the total vote, elected but 81 out of its 397 
members against the 125 members they were 
entitled to under a fairly representative ap- 
portionment. Thatlikeanomalies of misrep- 
resentation can occasionally be found here at 
home, anomalies persisting literally through 
centuries, would doubtless be popularly re- 
ceivedasanalmost incredible statement. Yet 
what Bryce calls ‘‘the oldest truly political 
constitution in America,” that of Connecti- 
cut, furnishes more than one such anomaly. 
This constitution dates from the ‘‘Funda- 
mental Orders” shaped by Thomas Hooker, 
and adopted by the three towns of Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windsor in 1639. 
These orders were ‘‘regularized” 
—as Bryce says—by the charter of 
Charles II (the charter hidden in the oak); 
were reaffirmed by the legislature in 1776 on 
the ‘‘abdication” of George III; and were 
renewed in important respects in the con- 
stitution framed by the convention of 1818. 
Under that constitution to-day one town of 
perhaps 400 people still sends, equally withthe 
city of New Haven, two representatives to the 
legislature, in accordance with the apportion- 
ment of Charles II’s charter. 

Persistent anomalies, of which the Con- 
necticut case isacurious and unusual instance, 
emphasize the misapplication of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s admiring comment on the flexibility of 
American institutions—like a well-fitting suit 
of clothes that leave the wearer’s movements 
‘‘easy and unimpeded””—to the national Sen- 
ate; their flexibility would have far better fit- 
ted the Supreme Court. Indeed, it is just 
here, in the matter of flexibility, that the mod- 
ern legislative body has failed to meet the gen- 
eral expectation. The inertia and prejudice 
of its members have been again and again 
found sufficient to obstruct or defeat obvious- 
ly necessary attempts at adaptation to the 


B few readers of Mr. Vanderlip’s ac- 


changed conditions of modern life, for exam- 
ple, the attempt to secure a common-sense 
law for the regulation of saloonsin large cities. 
The result has been widely to discredit the 
elective chamber, however fairly representa- 
tive it may be—hence quite apart from any 
anomalies that may concern any particular 
chamber—as an instrument of popular self- 
government. Such a feeling challenges the 
traditional theory of delegated authority, that 
under a popular government it is to be con- 
ferred finally upon a representative body 
rather than upon a representative executive. 
As the executive, elected or hereditary, has, 
if the phrase is admissible, become ‘‘ popu- 
larized” in so many countries, the question 
not infrequently arises, Which is representa- 
tive, executive or legislature? This question 
by no means reflects a distinctively American 
feeling. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion, an English authority notes, that ‘‘the 
monarchy has risen much in popular estima- 
tion while parliaments are every day held in 
less esteem.” This is only another way of 
saying that it is often the parliament and not 
the throne which in practical government 
misrepresents the ‘‘ popular will.” 

In so far as this is true in countries which 
have a popular form of government it is sim- 
ply a case of evolution, of a set toward astill 
more popular form of government, of a prefer- 
ence for the instruments of government which 
have the greater flexibility. It involves, of 
course, recognition of a growth out of condi- 
tions which once made the elective chamber 
a ‘* bulwark” against executive encroachment 
or tyranny—in a country that of a king, and 
in a colony that of a royal governer; and it 
implies as well appreciation of the fact that, 
as in Russia today, the institution of such 
a chamber is the beginning of civil liberty. 
But however great may have been its value, 
and however indispensable the service it has 
rendered, popular government through an 
elective chamber has, in a modern business 
world, two obvious handicaps, the handicap 
of opportunity for control by predatory inter- 
ests and the handicap of inefficiency. The 
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former is seen in its worst possibilities in the 
small local chamber, as in the common coun- 
cil of acity or the legislature ofastate, through 
the workings of ‘‘machine” politics and the 
“lobby.” The corrupt purpose, the ‘‘fix- 
ing,” has toa large extent been accomplished 
when the chamber first organizes. The pred- 
atory interests have already seen to it that 
the ‘‘right men” have been nominated at the 
caucuses, when the well-meaning citizen, who 
does not make politics a business, had neither 
the time nor the information to interpose in- 
telligently or effectually. What body could 
be more truly misrepresentative than alegis- 
lative body thus craftily chosen? The grow- 
ing movement toward the direct primary 
system doing away with representation in a 
nominating convention as a method of select- 
ing candidates, is practical recognition of the 
same misrepresentation which so often char- 
acterizes a common council or a legislature. 
On the side of efficiency, the larger executive 
chamber, so long as it retains its representa- 
tive character, violates the first principle of 
modern business, that of centring responsi- 
bility. If it be a chamber of unwieldy size 
for ordinary legislative methods, as the Wash- 
ington House of Representatives, andis forced 
to transact business through the committee 


system, it may be efficient, but at the sacrifice 
of both its representative and deliberative 
character, since it places the determination of 
policies in the hands of a small group of lead- 


ers. If such a chamber, on the other hand, 
refuses to recognize leadership and stands 
consistently for deliberative methods and the 
equal right of individual independence for 
every member, it becomes ‘‘a debating club” 
—the name given to the Washington Senate 
—and can often only accomplish results out- 
side of routine business through temporary 
combinations on issues of the moment by co- 
alescing groups. Under the system of re- 
sponsible party government, as seen on the 
Continent, instability of ministry, and hence 
of policy, due to the constant shifting of these 
groups, making now this combination and 
now that the majority party, has seriously im- 
paired, not efficiency alone, but the conduct 
of government itself. In illustration of this 
instability may be cited the fact that nine 
months was the average duration of the va- 
rious ministries of the present French Repub- 
licfrom the presidency of Thiers to the recent 
ministry of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 
Itisinteresting, perhaps significant, to con- 
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trast with the present status of a national 
elective chamber the tendency in municipal 
government herein America tocentreauthor- 
ity and responsibility upon a mayor and his 
cabinet, as the truly representative method, 
and to reduce the common council, composed 
ofasingle chamber, to the place of an advisory 
board. It may be, asis asserted in some high 
quarters, that this tendency has already gone 
too far, and that the inevitable reaction has 
already set in. On the other hand, there are 
radical observers of standing who predict that 
this municipal departure will be the model for 
the national government of the future. 


in the park, and I had finished my ome- 

lette aux fines herbes before I noticed him. 
He attracted my attention by ‘‘making a 
long arm” to place the mustard-pot served 
with his order well out of reach on the next 
table. Then with a delicate, fastidious non- 
chalance he let his attention rest languidly 
upon his sandwich and coffee. A penny 
newspaper lay upon his lap, and from time to 
time he took it up and turned its pages with 
an indefinable air of knowing the great world 
and caring little for its distractions. He 
showed a faded beauty of feature, and the 
dignity of some seventy years sat easily upon 
him. Evidently life had been for him a lost 
battle, so ruined and broken and 
irretrievably worn was his outward 
aspect as he dallied with his frugal 
and undelectable refreshment. His clothing 
was not without a certain excellence of orig- 
inal cut, but it was rent in conspicuous 
places, and pride or vanity had prompted him 
to attempt repairs which betrayed the un- 
familiarity with the needle of his slim wrink- 
led fingers. 

Catching my eye upon him, he courteous- 
ly essayed to remove my embarrassment by 
a friendly word. It was in the nature of an 
excitement to me that the word should con- 
cern one of our most incorruptible and least 
appreciated writers, and that it should fall 
from those patient and wan lips with the ac- 
cent of fanatic delight. It appeared that in 
the penny sheet was a single paragraph of 
firm and liberal criticism, and this started 
the flow of rich comment and protest with 
which he followed his introductory remark. 
The scene immediately took on for me the 
poignantinterestof romance. Iremembered 


| was in the little out-of-doors restaurant 


Critic. 
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a picture I had once seen by Degas of a little 
French café with a couple of battered artists 
upon whose faces were written failure and 
ideals. I felt the sophisticated charm of love- 
ly Paris filtering down to me through the clear 
sunlight of my own most unsophisticated 
country. 

It was many years ago, and I do not re- 
member the precise phraseology in which my 
friend demonstrated to me that we were a 
nation of ingrates. I do not in the least re- 
call howhe convinced me that, unlike France, 
we fail in our duty to our great men. Ido 
not recall the fine color of his eloquence as 
he played upon my receptive youth with the 
fancy that we might reasonably devote a life 
to decent tribute, that we might set ourselves 
to distinguish among our voluminous writers 
with the purpose of lifting into their proper 
and lonely niche the few who represent us 
upon our most serious and charming side. 
I know that he mentioned as buried in sub- 
terranean vaults of oblivion names that have 
not yet been resurrected, and other names 
that we have hustled into our reviews and 
literary magazines in company with the 
second, third, and thirtieth best. I know 
that he spoke of the impossibility in Europe— 
where and when had he seen Europe?—of 
finding out from our printed appreciations 
which of our writers we cherish and recognize 
as the ones to whom the sacred flame has been 
entrusted. In our reckless amiability, he 
said, in our profound respect for the masses, 
we were losing our power of discrimination, 
and also the truest mark of a literary de- 
mocracy, independence of judgment. We 
were presenting to the transatlantic reader 
a level front of appreciation in which we held 
all our dear ones equally dear, with perhaps 
a shade of special tenderness toward the 
weaker constitutions; the right maternal feel- 
ing, but, oh, so emphatically the wrong na- 
tional standard. He spoke also of other 
things than books as subjects for a new type 
of national criticism. He spoke of our the- 
atre and of our art unsmilingly, recognizing 
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that we possessed both, but in so incidental, 
so unprofessional a form. He seemed to feel 
that it was time for us to pay ourselves the 
compliment of a standard in which traditions 
should count. Such a critic as he on the 
spot created would have satisfactions impos- 
sible in a denser civilization. America is 
filling fast, but there is still room for the im- 
agination to pass, like Fanny Kemble among 
the Alps, ‘‘singing over the mountains.” 
There are opportunities for large perspec- 
tives and free comparisons. The vastness 
of the field, the adequacy of the reward, the 
excitement of shaping your vision and com- 
memorating high achievements, these he 
dwelt upon with the flush and fervor of the 
youth that lay far behind him. 

I listened to him until the sweet, long 
shadows on the grass united with his low- 
voiced expostulation to make me feel my coun- 
try sufficiently an object of adoration, quite 
sufficiently an imprisoned heroine of fairy- 
tales to be rescued from the blight of medi- 
ocrity cast upon her by I did not know what 
destroying monster of popular intelligence. 
We parted, and I watched him slowly make 
his way across the playground of the children, 
the light of an austere sunset upon his un- 
distinguished shabbiness. 

Many times since then I have preached 
from his text, sometimes with a faltering zeal 
and a sense that, perhaps, the message was 
now less pressing than when I heard it enun- 
ciated with an exaltation and glow of emo- 
tion difficult to summon at will. Sometimes 
I find it difficult, also, to keep in mind the 
key-note of his well-constructed theory. In 
the vagueness and uncertainty of memory it 
seems to me to have been the cultivation to 
the extreme point of proportion. ‘‘Compara- 
tive values,” that expression occurred at the 
beginning and end of his discourse, and one 
of the images with which he adorned his argu- 
ment clings to my mind. ‘*We no longer 
revere!” he exclaimed, caressing the stolid cup 
in his hand. ‘‘The fine china of our inheri- 
tance we place in hands that shatter it.” 
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THE LA FARGE LUNETTES FOR 
THE MINNESOTA CAPITOL 


I 


HE Supreme Court Room in the new 
State-house at St. Paul, Minn., is of 


the shape of a Greek cross with rather 
shortarms. Itsshape may also be explained 
in this way—a square, from each side of which 
a not very deep tribune or transept projects. 
Express the idea as you will, so long as you 
have it clearly in mind that there is over your 
head as you stand in one of the projecting 
arms a simple barrel vault, the mere widen- 
ingof asemicircular arch, and, as you stand 
in the middle of the room, a round cupola, not 
very high in proportion to its diameter, and 
resting on what are called pendentives. These 
are merely triangular pieces of vaulting by 
means of which the square shape below, 
where the arches spring, changes to a circle 
where the cupola starts, above. 

The cupola and pendentives are not at 
present our business; we have nowtoconsider 
the four semicircular pieces of wall closing 
the ends of the four arms of the cross, and 
filling the space under the four round-arched 
vaults. Each of these semicircular pieces 
of wall is bounded by the vault above and by 
a horizontal base-line which is the imaginary 
line drawn through the centre of the vault. 
That is to say, the wall at the end of each of 
the four arms of the cross—the wall which cuts 
it off, which stops it at a certain depth—that 
wall is bounded below by two vertical pieces 
of wall which form the sides of that arm of 
of the cross, and it is bounded above by the 
semicircular vault, as above stated. Of that 
piece of wall the semicircular upper part is 
called a lunette. That is the architectural 
name, but it applies also to just so much of it 
as you choose to consider the top or upper part 
of the wall, and to fill with a windowora paint- 
ing. Your lunette may be an exact half-circle 
(if the vault is exactly circular in its curve), or 
you may include in your lunette three or four 
feet more than the half-circle, invading the 
wall below; and on the other hand, it would 
still be a lunette if the wall below with its own 


lining or facing decoration should invade the * 
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semicircle, leaving what we call a segment 
only, instead ofa full half-circle. That,is the 
case in the present instance; Mr. La Farge’s 
painting, seen inthe figure, occupies less than 
half a circle, and is a segmental lunette. 

In the Senate Chamber of the Minnesota 
Capitol there are two of these lunettes filled 
with the paintings of Edwin Howard Blash- 
field, studied by Mr. Walton in the ‘Field of 
Art” for March, and two which are set back so 
far from the square middle of the room—which 
close or back up tribunes so deep and long 
proportionally that they may be used for the 
public galleries, those raised places of resort 
for the persons who come to hear the debates 
of the Senate. Inthe Supreme Court Room, 
however, there is only one gallery, and that 
a very narrow or shallow one, and the lunette 
behind that gallery is pierced by a not large 
square-headed door. The othersare free both 
from the gallery and the doorway and are un- 
broken surfaces of wall. These four lunettes 
are to be filled up by the paintings of John 
La Farge; and of these the following is a 
synopsis. 

Inthe lunette behind the gallery and pierced 
by the square door-head is to be the picture of 
Mount Sinai with Moses, Aaron, and Joshua 
relieved against a sky and a mountain land- 
scape blazing with the fires and heavy with 
the rolling smoke-cloud of the Jewish Revela- 
tion. This is to bear the general title ‘‘ The 
Divine and Moral Law.” The reader will re- 
member that it is the Supreme Court Room 
of the State which is to be adorned. Another 
lunette is to be entitled ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Individual tothe State,” the subject being the 
discussion of those matters among the friends 
of Socrates, in that form given by Plato in 
‘The Republic.” The third lunette is to be 
filled by a Chinese scene of the olden time, 
Confucius and his pupils collating and tran- 
scribing documents, and -the title of this is 
‘« The Recording of Precedents.” The fourth 
lunette will be filled by a scene in the Cathe- 
dral of Toulouse, where Count Raymond 
takes oath to preserve the liberties of the city, 
and the title of this is ‘‘The Adjustment of 
Conflicting Interests.” 

Of these pictures the one first named was 
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exhibited in New York toward the close of 
October, 1904; but it was said to be in an un- 
finished condition. It was brilliant and strong 
in color, a powerful and serious painting, and 
might have been taken for a completed work, 
but it would not be reasonable to criticise it 
or even to describe it as if it were finished to 
itsauthor’s mind. At the same time was ex- 
hibited the black-and-white scheme of the 
Chinese composition, and this not as a car- 
toon, to be followed afterward in painting as 
a fresco is painted from a previous study. The 
drawing exhibited was the beginning of the 
painting itself; it was a complete lay-out of 
the whole composition on the very canvas 
which was to receive the scheme of color. 
Each of these lunettes as treated by the painter 
will be twenty-seven feet long horizontally 
and thirteen feet high. 


II 


THE Confucius picture isshown in the illus- 
tration, on page 604, from a photograph 
taken during the exhibition in New York at 
the close of October. Now, if the reader 


will remember that this drawing is of the 
full size of the lunette, twenty-seven feet 
long, and that it has been made upon the 
canvas which is to be the medium of the 
painter’s work, he will begin to understand 
the somewhat unusual process which the art- 


ist will follow. In a cartoon the drawing in 
black material of some kind is transterred to 
the ground either by tracing it and rubbing 
it off; or by pouncing—that is, by drilling a 
multiplicity of little holes along the lines of 
the drawing and then beating a bag full of 
colored powder along these lines so that the 
powder itself draws the picture in dotted lines 
upon the permanent surface; or, finally, by 
dividing the cartoon intosquares and dividing 
the permanent surface also into correspond- 
ing squares, so that without much labor the 
copyist transfers the details of the drawing 
from one surface to the other. But in the case 
before us we have to remember that the gray 
drawing which we sce is the first step in the 
construction of the painting which is to follow. 
The whole picture is there except the color— 
if it be reasonable to make suchastatement of 
a painting by an artist who excels in color. 
It is the picture itself in an early stage of de- 
velopment, for the whole disposition of line 
and mass is there, and so is the general sys- 
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tem of light and shade. This is one of the 
ways of beginning work upon a picture in full 
color, but it is not a very usual way, and it is 
the more surprising to find it in full use bya 
painter so completely a colorist as John La 
Farge. 

And yet, to turn the thought about, it is 
not so surprising, after all, that a colorist 
should work in this way. A colorist may 
trust himself to work in this way. A colorist 
is sure not to lose his hold on the light green 
and the deep blue in ail their infinite grada- 
tions. He may be allowed to make sure of 
his values by putting them in quick and 
easy, by the readiest means at hand. 

What are the ‘‘values”? They are the rela- 
tive strengths of light anddark. In the pict- 
ure of ‘¢ Divine and Moral Law” a passage of 
brilliant yellowish green, as in the waist-folds 
of drapery in the figure of Joshua, may have 
thesame force asacomparatively light surface 
of the flame-lighted cliff, or the distant peaks 
of Mount Sinai. So in the Confucius, the de- 
cision as to the relative strength in shade is 
made in making the drawing which we re- 
produce. Itis the association of many values 
that gives relative distance, relative nearness; 
the successful use of them that makes a fig- 
ure look as if you could walk around it—that 
makesaraised arm look asif it were surround- 
ed by atmosphere. It is the want of attention 
to values that so often makes the head and 
body of a person look, in a picture, as if they 
were close against the wall. It was in values 
that the early painting of Italy and of Flan- 
ders was the most weak; the growth of the art 
through the sixteenth century, culminating 
in Paul Veronese and Velasquez, was very 
largely in the growing power over values; it 
is in the study of valuesthatthe French-taught 
painting of the second half of the nineteenth 
century was strong. 

Therefore it is well for him who sees in his 
mind his design as a glowing surface of hues 
in soft gradation to make sure of his values 
in advance. He at least may feel sure that 
he will notlose the gloryof coloring. Another 
artist, he whose mental vision is of lights and 
darks, solids and flats, outlines and sz/houettes 
—he, in short, whooughtto have been a sculp- 
tor—may run the risk of losing all truly paint- 
er-like power over his work, 1f he is too care- 
ful of his values. Thecolorist, bornandmade, 
he who has lived his life surrounded by the 
splendid visions of the painter’s true world of 
color. may without fear determine his values 
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beforehand, and fix them in this efficient way. 
It is the more pleasant to consider this black- 
and-white drawing that by means of it a good 
photograph ofthe general conception can be 
obtained; for those who have a certain famil- 
iarity with the larger paintings of La Farge, 
and even for those who know how a work con- 
ceived in color is made up—what its nature 
is—will be able to read into the black-and- 
white composition we have before us very 
much of the ultimate chromatic scheme. 
Those who saw the small color study ,exhib- 
ited with the large drawing in October last 
will be helped still more toward it. Those 
who saw the original drawing of the Japanese 
garden which served as a preliminary study 
for the background of this great composition 
will again be helped. But the main thing is 
that inexplicable suggestion which the study 
of form and light and shade gives of the fu- 
ture composition in color. Of that I can only 
say thatI see it beforeme. Without remem- 
bering now whether the figure in the extreme 
foreground or in the middle is to have a yel- 
low robe ora blue one, J can still read into this 
black-and-white picture the future splendor 
of color; I know in advance that it will be 
splendidin color; Isee the investment of every 
part of the composition with a harmonized 
chromatic glow adding to the strength of de- 
sign and the reality of conception, and giving 
to the whole a glory which is rarely afforded 
usin nature or in art; for indeed the success- 
ful color composition of a great designer in 
color is the most unique thing in the world. 
Few painters achieve it; few schools of art 
encourage it; few lovers of art have realized 
it—or so it must seem to the students brought 
up in the nineteenth century, influenced 
strongly by French skill, grasp, variety of 
resource, swayed by the principles of that 
French school and deferring to them gladly. 

Consider, then, what the photograph really 
shows apart from our pious belief in that which 
it foretells. It shows a background of artifi- 
cially arranged, naturalistic landscape; rocks 
in a carefully considered cliff, small trees ar- 
ranged to crown it, and a waterfall which 
spreads out into a clear, smooth pool; and 
in front of it, on a flat lawn, a carpet of some 
kind laid smoothly, and near this a mat, prob- 
ably askin; andseated upon these the master, 
Kung Fu-tze, with a scroll laid across his 
knees, and four acolytes, disciples, clerks, sec- 
retaries—what you will—Chinese who are in 
a way apprentices to the master, gaining his 
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wisdom in return for the services which they 
can render. And each one of these men— 
master and disciples alike—is individualized 
in a remarkable manner. Each one is, in a 
way, a portrait, for the artist, who has seen 
more of the men of the East than most Euro- 
pean-taught painters, has had four definite 
types of face in his mind and has used them 
in the four heads which are turned partly 
toward the spectator, while the fifth disciple, 
he whose back is turned to us, is an individ- 
ual study, too, a faithful drawing of the man, 
his attitude, and his clothing as affected by 
the attitude. In short, to call these portraits 
is not to go far astray, and the picture is not 
so very unlike one of those portrait groups so 
beloved by students of Dutch art, andof which 
there has been discussion in the ‘Field of 
Art” in the number for April, 1904. 

If anyone has thought at any time that 
excellence of drawing with regard to the 
human figure in action was not the strong 
point of this painter, he will find reason to 
rearrange his thoughts on that subject. 
These figures are full of life and charac- 
ter. Each man is set upon his knees or 
heels in the usual Oriental way, and is 
entirely human, natural, and alive. At the 
same time that excessive familiarity or off- 
hand picturesqueness of pose which I have 
often noticed in La Farge’s figure composi- 
tions is absent here, and these personages 
have all the dignity which befits the condi- 
tions. And then the spectator, if he is inter- 
ested as he should be, will go a step further 
and recognize in the placing of those five 
figures an extraordinary composition. One 
would have said that it was not practicable to 
place five men at nearly equal distances from 
one another here and there upon a level plain 
and make of them a wholly successful compo- 
sition; and yet here itisdone. The charm 
of the work in this way, as being an admirable 
composition of admirable figures backed up 
by an admirable landscape, is to me quite in- 
effable. As I see it here before me in black 
and white it is the most attractive picture by 
La Farge that I have ever seen, and one of 
the most important and precious of the mod- 
ern time. I am glad to be able to consider 
it here in a study which allows of its being 
seen in monochrome reproduction, a study 
which will only prepare us to enjoy the picture 
the more when it is seen in the full splendor 
of its color scheme. a 

RUSSELL STURGIS. 
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